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FOREWORD 


It is not without significance that the sixties saw the beginn* 
JDgs of a breakthrough in our agricultural production as well as 
the evolution of a new system of agricultural education and 
extension in this country. In fact, these two developments were 
intimately interconnected. As one who had the privilege to 
play a role at the national level in this process of change, I can 
say that without the reforms that were taken on hand at that 
time in. the system of out agricultural education and in our 
extension machinery, it would have been difficult to achieve 
the sizeable improvement id per*acre crop yields that has been 
witnessed in recent years. 

Agriculture has been the oldest as well as the dominant 
profession in our country for centuries. Yet, even though we 
produced some brilliant individual scientists, we did not have 
efTective institutional arrangements till Ibe sixties either for a 
continuous review and improvement of our agricultural techno* 
logy or even for spreading the best among the Anom technolo* 
gies to the farmers along the length and breadth of Ibis country. 
Agricultural sciences received but peripheral attention as part of 
the overall teaching and research efforts m the life sciences in 
the general universities The communication gap between 
scientists, agricultural administrators and farmers had to be 
overcome before any real breakthrough from the stagnating 
equilibrium that characterised the previous decades could be 
planned. 

This book by Dr. K.C. Naifc and Dr. A. Santaran, an en- 
largement of a previous book on the same subject by Dr K.C. 
Naik, makes a commendable allcmpt to trace the evolution 
of agricultural education system in the country with special 
emphasis on some of the basic structural changes that have 
been effected in recent jears. This is a timely work, covering a 
fairly comprehensive field conoccted with different aspects of 
agricultural universities in tbc country and should be of use 
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rot only to agricultural scientists but to all those connected 
v.iih orpnisation of scientific institutions in developing 
countries ssiih special rerercnce to agriculture, Govcromcntal 
agencies as well as cnlightcced readers will also find materia! 
of Interest and u‘c to them in this book I congratulate the 
authors on their painstaking effort and hope that the book will 
ftcetsc the wide and careful attention it deserses. 

(C SUBRAMAMAM) 
of P3a:aiiag, 
Scieece ^Technology. 
Government of India. 

Drter.Vrr 6 , 1971 Sev Delhi. 
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There is not a single phase of human aclivily that is not 
influenced in some measure by the revolutionary progress of 
science and technology nor is there any single country which is 
averse to bring about technological change in agriculture for 
attainment of economic stability to strengthen and sustain 
political independence. India is no exception to this and 
the period of a decade (1960-71) can be singled out as revolu- 
tionary in modernising agricultural production on a scale 
unprecedented in historj*. The dimensions of the problem can 
be appreciated by the fact that current agricultural production 
in India, if used on standard nutritional basis, no less than 125 
million people will have to go without food. 

The realisation of the fact that in agriculture, unlike in non* 
agricultural sectors, there is a possibility for very substantial 
increase in efiicieocy in the use of existing capital is dawning on 
India. Increased resources are necessary, but the proper utilisa- 
tion of available resources is no less important To produce 
more food with better use of existing resources and to secure 
additional resources needed for modern technology, increased 
education and better skills, become possible only under a 
reorganised set up where cfBciency of operation is as vital as 
the koow-hoiv. The elimination of numerous defects associated 
with primitive farming practices descended from father to son 
over centuries, cannot be done away by administrative flats or 
by proliferation of the staff at the Centre, State, or field level. 
Nor can dramatic results be expected through a few massive 
irrigation projects, outsized State farms, or larger imports of 
fertilisers. Even these can make the expected impacts on pro- 
duction only hen adequate and eflicient extension education 
programmes are available and are backed by a regular flow of 
new and profitable technology from problem oriented research. 

In the ultimate analysis higher agrfcuItoraJ production can only 
be achieved through use of highly rewarding Inputs which 
must arise from adaptive research carried out by devoted 
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scientists who are trained for the purpose in well organised 
institutes of education. 

Appropriately, India has embarked on a reform of her 
educational, research and extension organisation through the 
establishment of agricultural universities modelled roughly on 
the Land-Grant Pattern of US. This reform from a traditional 
and British conceived system to a new concept, more or less in 
harmony with the modern US system was brought about in a 
phenomenally short period. Apart from the necessity of the 
times, the wider acceptance was more due to vast social and 
economic changes that have occurred In the minds of both the 
people and the Government of the largest democracy of the 
world, in the post-indepeodetjcc period, all in an effort to raise 
the living standards. 

Agricultural education and research in India of the past has 
a long history, part of which have been recorded at intervals 
but a connected account is conspicuous by its absence. Recent 
pbcoomcna! transformations tfurtog the past decade, which pro* 
duced fruitful results are undoubtedly of special significance. 
The transformation from the old to the new has not been 
smooth in any way and a variety of pU22Hng experiences were 
encountered, A conoected account of alt this if made available 
could be read and understood by nationals in other developing 
nations who have started along Ibis line but who have yet to 
conquer many of the problems already confronted in India, 
would no doubt be of value. Educational and political leaders 
of countries with problems very similar to those in India may 
in particular be able to profit from the ludian experience. 

The anomaly of the general reader having presently an 
easier access to the history of almost any minor event of numer- ' 
ous wars within and outside India than to the hblory of agri- 
cultural education in India, « patent. The need for an antho- 
logy of discussion about education in agricultural sciences in 
India throughout the recorded bisloo' is aiso manifest. 

In order to aid the cause of International understanding by 
the provisions of information in this important aspect of 
nation s growth through ^ucation and research in agricultural 
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sectors which affects the largest number of people in every 
country. Mr. J.A. Rigney and Dr. I.L. Baldwin of the CIC- 
USAID Rural Development Research Project invited the senior 
author to analyse the history of the development of agricultural 
universities in India, to look closely at institution building pro- 
jects across cultural, political and personality configurations in 
order to distil basic principles, experiences and important 
insights that cut across these constraints and thereby, become 
useful in planning future activities. 

The arduous work undertaken resulted in publication of the 
book under the caption “A History of Agricultural Univenties”. 
It is designed to fulfil the following objects viz , (i) providing a 
history of education in agricultural sciences in India with refer- 
ence to the origin, development and functions of agricultural 
universities, (ii) to chart the currents and cross-currents which 
have marked the development of higher education in agricul* 
tural sciences since the days the British-ruled India, and (iii) to 
encompass over a century the literature of the controversy and 
discussion reflecting (he social and material hopes of the 
farmers, administrators, educators and planners. 

The book was well received in India, USA and some of the 
developing nations. Hardly within a short period of eighteen 
months the edition was out of print and further demand for it 
from several sources was on the increase. It is at this stage the 
senior author decided that a mere reprint of the book would 
serve no purpose and would even be stale, in the context of 
sweeping changes of sufficient significonce which have occurred 
in the growth of the institutions in dilTercnt patterns in various 
states of the country. A thorough revision of the work appear- 
ed both voluminous and highly taxing without able and c/Tcctive 
assistance being available to the senior author. To this end, 
the choice of the senior author could not have possibly been 
better than in Dr. A. Sankaram, whose long experience as a 
teacher with a versatile pen could hardly be matched by aay one 
in thecooDtry. 

The revised and enlarged edition of the book was planned 
with meticulous care to retain the objects of the first edition and 
provide further authoritative and useful material to widen the 
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basis so as lo achieve additional objectives viz., (i) to bring into 
sharper focus of the sensitive areas of the problems of the 
teacher and the student sshere curative measures are possible 
under the new concept and philosophy of the agricultural 
universities, (ii) in providing an anatomy of technical assistance 
suggests new approaches for it to be more clfcctive and reward- 
ing^ and (iii) to provide guidelines for institution building 
towards maturity. 

In our endeavours to achieve the said objectives the job 
appeared to be neither simple nor pleasant. We are aware that 
at some places in the text, experiences of the Indian situation 
given in a candid way might appear rude and provoke opposi- 
tion from some readers. But the approach, we assure, was not 
with malHce towards any specific case, institution or policy. It 
is necessary for us to emphasise that In stock-taking the deficien- 
cies and liabilities need some emphesis and closer examination, 
than to be merely contended with a sense of pride for the few 
and meagfc achievements In an innovation of measures to deal 
with the deficiencies lies the crux of achieving progress in agri- 
culture. Further, if such sensitive areas of deficiency are soft 
peddled or skipped off, it would be a disservice to the cause of 
dcNclopmcni of the new institutions by not giving an opportu- 
nity to correct and strengthen the weak spots. An emphasis on 
the deficiencies may Ihercforc be justifiable but we have taken 
all care for falsehood not to appear in any form. 


During the short period of three years since the publication 
of tbc first edition many of the developments have been very 
encouraging to us. Of these the desultory remarks by various 
inteUccluals turned to be totally incficclive. At least some of 
Ac insliiuiiDu! ibn kaic teghtmd such phenomenal and 
healthy jrowihdtsened the name. “Agricultural University”. 
The good beginning that is made, is small, but elfcctivc to take 
Iherroirctbcjondthe point of no return. The challenge U 
ohMously to make better use of the esperienee gained to 

imprott the prrfotmance and extend it over other areas. The 

tttupo( i«omorcnewunlveni,ie 5 ,a, ,1,5 this book was 
in preis liat aecc.eralcd our faith and optimism in llic success of 
the new sjsttm of miejrated education, research and enension. 
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The inspiration and support generously lent by Mr. J. A. 
Rigney and Dr. I.L Baldwin and the valuable editorial com- 
ments of Dr. F.W. Parker and Dr. R.W. Cummings to Dr. 
Naik, for the first edition of this work, is now shared by the 
junior author as a unique opportunity of high educative value. 

A work such as this depends upon the close cooperation of 
many persons, Vice-Chancellors, Deans, Registrars, other key 
officials of Agricultural Universities and also the officers connect- 
ed with the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, II,S. Agricultural Universities, 
staff of many affiliated and constituent colleges of agricultural 
sciences. We are deeply indebted to all of them in various ways 
for providing the information asked for. Wc are specially 
grateful to Dr. Pollock of USAID: Dr. Worrall of Ford 
Foundation; and Dr. Baird of The Rockefeller Foundation for 
all the information given at our request. 


Apart from the encouragement and blessings, given for the 
frulion of our endeavours wc sincerely feel that agrtcuUnral 
education, research and extension of the entire country receiv- 
ed high recognition and valuable support at the hands of Sri 
C. Subramaniam, Union Minister for Planning through his 
inspiring Foreword to the book. Tor this we express our 
deep-sense of gratitude to hiat. Oar sincere ihani,s are due to 
Prof B.V. Venkata Rao, Secretary, Publications Council, UAS, 
Bangalore for bis most generous help in proof reading as an 
additional check up ; but wc still ukc the responsibility for any 
errors still left out. Specio! thanks are due to our publishers, 
Messes Oxford ifi IBH PubJishinc Co., New Delhi for speedy 
and neat execution despite odds. 

Wc are aware of the shortcomings of our study that envisag- 
cd to encompass in lime, physical ateJ and the numbers involv- 
ed by the subiccl. Altboujli we have taken great care to cover 

all aspects of the subject in depth and area; jet there might 
be spots untouched. If any sitdi area that deserves a place m 
histoiy are brought to our notice. «e appreciate and assure our 
gratitude to them. 
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If wbat we have presented in the book partly or wholly 
fulfils its object and turns out to be useful to those to whom 
it is addressed, we feel amply tew'arded for the effort made. 
Only one desire remains. We sincerely wish to see for ourselves 
the growth to maturity of all the institutions described here so 
that we have an early opportunity to rewrite the progress and 
achievements with greater pride and satisfaction, even if, what 
Benjamin Franklin sat'd comes true: *'If a man could have 
hair his wishes he would double his troubles”, 

DfCCTEhcr 1971 K.C. NAIK 

A. SANKARAM 
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1. Introduction 


Ancl«nt and M*d{a«Tal Colleses and OolTcrsIlIes 

The report of the University Education Conjtnission (1948-49) 
headed by Or. S. Radhakrishnan, who latter became the Presi- 
dent of India, contains a vivid account of higher education in 
India upio 1857*. These ancient and mediaeval centres of 
learning, says tJie Commission, contributed very little to the 
Universities of modern India. It is, however, recorded in the 
report that Taksasila University had a currictilum which includ- 
ed eighteen arts, including medicine, surgery, astronomy, agri* 
culture, accountancy, archery, astrology and snake charming. 
This University nourished as an educational centre till the hfth 
century A.D., while Nalanda University was destroyed towards 
the dose of the twelfth century. 

The mediaeval college and Universities established by 
Mohammedan rulers were mainly concerned with the leaching 
of Arabic and Persian literature and the curriculum paralleled, 
according to the University Education Commission, the tritium 
and guadrhhun of the European institutions and included 
grammer, rhetoric, logic and law, geometry and astronomy, 
natural philosophy, metaphysics and theology. Most of these 
institutions have disappeared, although some still carry on the 
tradition of these colleges and arc better known as Madrasahs. 

Earir Brhtsti Attempts 

One of the noteworthy acts of Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor-General of British India, was to establish the Calcutta 
Madrasah intended "to qualify the sons of Mohammadan gentle- 
men for responsible and lucrative offices in the State”. The 

next important educational mtitutioa established by tJie British 
was at B.inaras “for the preservation and cuUvation of laws, 

• The Report of the University Education Commission; (IWI). 

Manager of Publications, Government of India, New Delhi. 
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literature and religion of the nation, to accomplish the same 
purpose for the Hindus as the Madrasah for the Mohammedans 
and specially to supply qualified Hindu assistants to European 
Judges’Mn 1792'9i the British Parliament debated on a reso- 
lution to send out to India school masters and missionaries, but 
this is reported to have been opposed by one of the Directors 
of the East India Company with the argument that' ‘they had 
just lost America from their folly in having allowed the esta- 
blishment of school and colleges and it would not do for them 
to repeat the same act of folly in regard to India”. In 1811, 
Lord Minto’s minute regretted the neglect of literature and 
science in India and two years later a clause was inserted in the 
charter of the East India Company stipulating that “a sum of 
not less than one lakh of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
.and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and for 
the introduction and promotion of knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” In a 
Few sears, the Court of Dkectors of the Company approved the 
cITorts to raise a class of persons qualified for high employment 
in the civil administration of India. 


FfiaadisS of Collin 

This objective of “preparing natives for public employ- 
ment” continued to be the motive force leading to the founding 
of colleges. This was followed by the establishment of colleges 
by various Christian missions. The Serarapore College esta- 
blished in 1818 obtained a charter from ihe Danish King (it 
being a product of the work of Danish missionaries) in 1827 
raisirig it to the status of University and giving it the power to 
confer degrees. But it was only towards the end of 1856 that 
the Government of India approved the general plan for the 
establishment of three Universities at Calcutta, Madras and 
Barobcy from 1857. 


Although the Government fad intended a gradual with- 
drawal of its managemenc of colleges, this was fouttd impracii- 
wblc for many >cars; and in fact, new- Government colleges 
h^ to be wtabhshed. The Umvcrshi.-s thus remained purely 
^hating bodies on the model of Undon University. The 
^MjSS,on.ho«cvcr, remarls tha “ii is iroaical that soon 
alter th; establishment of Indian Universities, London itself 
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?a\ci.'p'anillatlon’ar.d substituted for It constituent coUcbcs 
ond n s}slem of open etaminadons tvitlmut resard to tfie candi- 
dates place ofctlucation*’. The Osnimlssion proceeds to remark 
that “As affiliating bodies the ITniversitics made it their sole 
function to conduct examinations and to regulate the admission 
•of candidates to these through a supersision of the places of 
instruction. Elaborate regulations s^crc framed and the free- 
dom of the teacher consequently curtailed”. 

A Government resolution on educational policy in J9J3 
indicated that India would not be able to dispense altogether 
with tlie anillailng Unisersliies for a long rime, but it svas neecs- 
sar)’ to restrict the area over which such universities would have 
control and secondlj', “to create new teaching and rcsidenCia/ 
univeriiies”. The later type of universities were established at 
Dacca, Aligarh and Banaras. 

•Coodiltoftt Ia 1930( 

Reviewing the conditions prev’ailing in India during 1920s, 
the Ro>3l Commission on Agriculture in India concluded In 
1928 that “however efficient an ofiganisation might be built up 
for demonstration and propaganda, unless it w'os based on 
the solid foundations provided by research, it w-as merely a 
house built on sand*. Even as recently as in 1936 and 1937 
when .Sir John Russel, Director of Rolliarosted E.xperimcntal 
Station, visited Indi.i to review the condition of Indian agricul- 
ture, he reported that general, the men who actually till the 
■soil arc scarcely touched by the national programme of agri- 
cultural education”. 

Asri'ottural Colfcgcs and nnratmfoe and Rriearch PosJttAo la 1947 

The dcvclopnicnl of education and research facilities in agri- 
culture and related fields advanced rapidly in spite of the depres- 
sion and war, so that by 1947 India had 17 colleges of agriculture 
with an annual enrolment of about 1500 students. In the case 
of rco-carcl), its innuence was felt upto 1947 largely in fields 
where industry directly infringed on agriculture, such as in 
cotton, through the activities of the Indian Central Cotton 


♦ Report ; Royal Commlision on Asrieutiare in India (1928) Goverr- 
ment of India Central, Publication Branch, Calcutia. 
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Committee, and in jute, sugar, lac, coITcs, tea, rubber and 
tobacco. Particularly in sugar the progres; was spectacular, 
and no less than 80 per cent of the sugarcane grown in India 
by 1947 was claimed to be under improved varieties, for which 
sugarcane research could claim credit. Improved varieties of 
wheal and rice were also released but had not made as much 
progress. 

The major institutions functioning by 1947, besides the 
Indian {formerly Imperial) Council of Agricultural Research, 

were the Indian Institute of Fruit Technology at Lyalpur esta- 
blished in 1945, the Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
organised in 1934, the Imperial (now Indian) Bacteriological 
Laboratory founded in 1850 as the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, the Indian Dairy Research I nstitole started in 1923 
and the Central Rice Research Institute founded in 1946. This 
list excludes the earlier research centres like the Pusa Institute 
and the Sugarcane Breeding Institute, Coimbatore, 

Among the colleges of agriculture functioning by 1947, 
tnenlibn may 6e made oflbat at Coimbatore wftfcft was started 
in 1858 near Madras as a farm and raised to the status of a 
college in 1878 in its new location at Coimbatore to offer a 
diploma course, and to offer a degree course in 1920. The 
College of Agriculture, Poona, was starled in 1879 as a branch 
of the College of Seience, developed in 1 890 to offer a diploma 
course, and in 1905 to offer a degree course. The Allahabad 
Agriculiural Institute was founded in 1910 and was sponsored 
co-operatively by a number cf churches and missions and 
currenily prepares students for degree courses in agrieuliure, 
agricultural engineering and dairying. A more recent dei'elop- 
ment was the introduction of post-graduate courses in agronomy 
and bio-chemistry. 

ladtsB Kiaalaitioa Sjstea 

The UnhersUy Education Commission after reviewing the 
examination system in India has staled: ’*For merely half a 
century, cxaminatio.ns.as they have been functioning ha%e been 
recognised as one of the worst features of Indian education”. 
Among the many defects associated with the externalexamina- 
.lion system of traditional universities are: It is not reliabJ- it 

dDH cot cSd-Mly Eoosurt »!at it dots Eeasort; it is not 
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adequate; it does not sample sufficiently widely; it is not objec- 
tive and docs not c/Tectivciy eiiminatc the bias or subjective 
opinion of the person who marks it; it has subjected teaching 
to the examination, made It almost impossible to provide true 
education and to develop wider interests, and has created temp- 
tation of cheating, corruption and favourtism. To sum up, the 
chief purpose of the examinations conducted under the tradi- 
tional university is not organically fclaied to the actual process 
of education. A university degree is the minimum requirement 
even for posts of minor officials and clerks and this fact has.put 
a premium on a number of evils which have come to be asso- 
ciated with such a traditional system of examination. 

In this context, it is now found that the introduction of 
valid, reliable, adequate, objective examinations is the hallmark 
of the new concept that is now being followed by the agricultu- 
ral universities following broadly the pattern of the US. land 
grant system. 

Oth<r Dcrtels of ladlao Education Sssfetn 

Lack of high standards in cducniion results in inordiniteiy 
large annual wastage of public funds year after year, besides a 
terrible waste of time, energy and funds of students and their 
parents as well as considerable frustration. Under the affiliated 
system, the standards of teaching vary greatly from college to 
college as also the qualifications and competence of teachers, 
their salary scales and the interest, enthusiasm or dedicalloo to 
leaching. Overcrowding in colleges, the mass lecture method of 
instruction with no provision for preparation for the lecture or 
by library work after the lecture, and. which soon deteriorates 
ID a mere dictation of notes, excessive dependence on text-books 
which are not always prepared with care, but which are some- 
times prescribed on considerations other than academic, provi- 
sion for certain categories of students to appear at public exami- 
nations without attending lectures at recognised institutions, 
tutorials whose main function is coaching for examinations, 
absence of seminars— these are some of the large number of 
evils associated with the type of education inherited from pre- 
independence era. 
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Comparison vll^i the Nesv Concept 

The new concept that is folto'AeJ in Agricultural universities 
is what has been cvolvei over a period of years in the hard 
school of experience and on the basis ofa wcahh of scientilic 
ttorl:. The evaluation, testing, ireasurcment and appraisal are 
all devised to the objective. The fcundalton for this new system 
of education and evaluation ivas laid in 186210 the U S. by an 
act of the Congress (Morill Act) during a period when that 
nation was engaged in a bitter struggle. V/hen Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Act on July 2, 1852. ii contained provision of grants 
of land in the public domain to all the States of the Union for 
the establishment of colleges to leach agricuhurc, mechanic arts 
and tniiitar/ training without excluding humanities or classic?. 
These land grants became the permanent endowments of what 
is now known as land grant colleges. They “constituted a pro- 
gramme of complete democratization of higher education for the 
masses, the introduction of science into the curriculum, with its 
applications, principally in agriculture*’. “In the years that 
follow c<f, agrrcufiuraV experiment statfons were establfshcd wfthm 
the land grant colleges, and later the Federal-State Extension 
system was added. The adult eJucational system reachLog the 
farmers and their families from the Uboratories, c^ass rooms and 
experiment stations has made Norris E. Dodd, former Director 
Genera! of the Food and Agriculture Organization, designate 
the U S.A. as having the largest rural education agency in the 
world,* 

The integration of rcsidenUcaching, research and extension 
education, the method of teaching to enable the students to 
solve problems rather than ‘merely to acquire a degree as pass- 
pan for a position, the imcrnal. verifiable and continuous 
evaluation which prevents the need for memorization by stu- 
dents, are some of the characteristics that stand out in the U.S. 
land gram system, which the agricultural universities in India 
arc endeavouring to adopt. 


Hot* ths Sen Systra Cjm« lo be Introdcced to Iniia 

Dr. Zakir Husain, former President of India in a very illu- 

' Ae.Mrul.uralIn.»itulions i. the 

Maim ’’ <«552KS«ner.r.ier4ert. Governrren! Press. 
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minating talk delivered in August 1964 at Bangalore revealed 
for the first time as to how the Radhakrishnan Commission 
came to recommend a fafreachjng change in our education 
system.* He declared that the entire credit for introducing the 
new system into the exclusive and forbidding precincts of Indian 
higher education goes to t)r. Arthur E. Morgan of Tennessee 
Valley Authority fame. Dr. Morgan was well aware of Gandhi- 
ji s approach to place the neglected village at the centre of dcvc- 
iopmenfai thinking. He was aware of Tagore’s vitface rccons* 
truction work, and he had known the deep attachment of Nehru 
to modem science and his anxiety to transform the traditional 
to a rational outlook, and from empirical to sclenfllic techno- 
logy. With all this background. Dr. Morgan was able to per- 
suade the Commission to accept his proposal for the establish- 
ment of Rural Universities in India. Many expert committees 
subsequently elaborated this concept, which Is now well known 
as the concept of Agricultural Universities, the most singular 
feature of which is a complete break-away from the traditional 
University system. 

These new Agricultural Universities have now been estab- 
lished with the approval of the Planning Commission and on 
the Central Government’s initiative and sponsorship in eleven 
States of India— Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Mysore, Assam, at Rahurf 
and Akola in Maharashtra, West Bengal, excluding TARI which 
is also deemed as an Agricultural University. The recent Edura- 
tion Commission has recommended the establishment of at least 
one Agricultural University in every Stale, and it is likely, there- 
fore, that Agricultural Universities will soon be working in all 
States, with State-wide responsibilities for teaching, research and 
extension in all agricultural sciences. 

OppoJJilon to the New S>s««m 

A far-reaching deviation from the traditional system, for 
which the agricultural univcRily concept stands, was not cxpcc- * 
ted to be welcomed by those long acarstomed to a difiercnt set- 
up. Some of the administrators, legislators and public men 

advanced the ftcitc argument that a system need not neccssanly 
• First Annual Report of the Oii>v«sily of Agrictiliural Scieeicei 
(I964-6S), Bangalore. 
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succeed m India merely because it has been a suacss^ in a difTc- 
rent society and environment. The Inter-University Board, 
v.hich represents the voice of the Indian educationists, passed a 
resolution in its meeting held at Dharwar on February 3, 1961, 
questioning the v-is'dom of starling what it designated as single- 
faculty universities of the type of agricultural universities. The 
votaries of traditional sy'stem, oblivious of the recommendations 
of the Radhakrishnan Commission, and of the First and Second 
Joint Indo-American Teams, were clearly not in a mood to 
permit anew concept to iorade the pr«iQCts of their traditional 
stronghold. This resistance to the new concept from entrenched 
academic circles was very palienily and cogently argued by the 
Committee on Agricultural Universities headed by Dr. Ralph 
\V. Cucitamgs with the following words* : “It is clear to the 
Committee that this Resolution has been the result of a lack of 
full and clear understanding of the proposals, their objectives 
and implications”. Proceeding, the Committee concluded : “On 
a most careful consideration of the matters, together with the 
pronouncemtats of several eminent educational and ctpert com- 
mittees, which have examined agricultural education with great 
care, this Committee is fully convinced that India can ill-afford 
to defer the application of those principles and procedures of 
proven value, which have proved so effective in other countries 
in transforming their agricultural education to be a real and 
dynamic force for progressive and rapid improvement in the 
economic, no Iss than in the education status of the people”. 


CoTereajtnt ot India’s Declsloa 


The Government of ladia in a coranjunication dated Ausust 
22, 1961. addressed to all State Governments staled that under 
the existing system of agricultural education in India, Education, 
Research and Extension were completely divorced from each 
other and the training imparted to the agricultural graduates 
was mostly theoretical. The Government of India also pointed' 
_ out that the Planning Commission had also examined this ques- 
tion carefully and accepted the need for the setting up of a few' 
more such unircrsiti'es in addition to the Agricultural University 
at Rudrapur (now known as Pantnagar in Uttar Pradesh), for 


* MaBuscn’pt 

{1961) P^odcefellCT Foecdzlloa, Kew Delhi. ^ 
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•'vhich a proposal was received from the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh in September 1956. taler, the University Grants Com* 
mission stressed that immediate and efTeclive steps should be 
taken to improve the quality of agricultural education. With 
lhat end in view, the Commission suggested that since agricul* 
turc and allied subjects were not receiving necessary attention in 
a university imparting instruction in a large variety oF subjects, 
it was desirable to have universities where agriculture was the 
Central and primary subject of study and research. 

r uriber Support 

A decade of opposition to agricultural universities was thus 
showing signs of crumbling. The report of the Education Com* 
mission (1964-1966) headed by Dr. DS. Kothari, who is a'so 
the Chairman of the University Grants Commission and, there- 
fore, the accredited spokesman of the traditional universities, 
contains the following weighty judgement* : "The central point 
in the programme we are recommending Is the establishment of 
at least one agricultural university In each stale”. 

The latest high-level body of the Government of India which 
is also concerned with education in agricultural sciences is the 
Administrative Reforms Commission. Its Agricultural Study 
learn has given considerable thought and attention to the role 
of agricultural universities.** Quoting Cato’s words in the 
second Century B.C., “If you arc late in doing one thing in 
agriculture, you are late in all things”, the Report makes a 
strong plea for more realistic policies and an efficient adminis- 
trative machinery to enable the country to increase production 
by harnessing the resources and all (he knowledge of science and 
technology. Some of the important recommendations made by 
the Team in so far as they fie within the scope of this book arc 
reported below ; 

(1) Agricultural Universities should be started in oil the 
remaining States as quickly as possible, and towards 
this end. the Central Government should take necessary 
steps ; 

• Report of the Education Commission (l9W-^5), Manager of Publica- 
tion (1966), Delhi. _ _ 

•• Report of Study Team on Agricultural Administration, (August 1967). 
Administrative Reforms Comroissfon. Nwl>el.hi. 
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(2) All aspects of research on agriculture should be the con- 
cern of the Agricultura' Universities; 

(3) The constitution of a National Council of Education 
in Agricultural Sciences with the responsibility to regu- 
late, foster and maintain high standards in agricultural 
universities is recommended; and 

(4) The subjcct*matter specialists at the Slate and District 
levels should be under the administrative control of the 
Agricultural Universities. 

Estabtisbmenl of Agrinittural Unhersllles and the Need for a Uctlew 

From 1949, when the University Education Commission first 
extolled the land grant system as an epocli-mahing contribution 
to agriculture and agricultural education and recommended that 
agricultural education be recognised as a major national issue 
and that new agricultural colleges, where possible, be associated 
with new rural universities, to I960, when the first Agricultural 
University was established, there lies a decade of intense and 
searching .enpuirics from dozens of Committees. Teams and 
Commissions. Despite controversy and opposition, there was- 
no looking back since 1949. The cstablbhment of the Uttar 
Pradesh Agricultural University in 1960 gave a practical shape- 
to the thinking of the best brains of India and from that year to 
1966, no less than ten Agricultural Universities began to func- 
tion, excluding the Indian Agricultural Research Institute and. 
Kalyani University which also have some of the land grant con- 
cepts integrated into their scl-up. 

By the end of 1967 when eight agricultural universities func- 
tioned for a period of more than three years, it appeared to the 
senior author that the time was both opportune and appropriate- 
to record the origin, dcvciopnaeot and problems of these insiiio- 
tions, as such a stock taking has its own well recognised purpose 
for the future. The publication of the book “History of Agri- 
cultural Universities’* in 1968 more than justified its objective 
and was so well received in India and abroad that the volume 
disappeared from the publishers in less than a few weeks after 
release. Since 1967 more massive and energetic steps taken for 
large expansion of the original eight universities and the onset of 
three new universities in other States, apart from the more fre- 
quent and pressing heavy indents for the book from several 
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sources, necessitated a rcvijcd and enlarged edition of the work. 

It Is not generally known or it isa fact often o\er-lookcd 
that India is not only the largest democracj in the world in 
terms of population, but tt is also one of (he largest coimlr.es in 
Asia. If v\c exclude the area of the Phillipmcs an.l Indo-China 
from the total area of South-East Asia, jt would be equal to 
India. But the tot.'il population of South East Asia is only half 
that of India. Next to China in size and population, but as the 
largest democratic country in Asia and the world, its experience 
in all fields of human endeavour arc bound to be of value and 
interest not only to all other countries in the region but also to 
all the developing countries in all parts of the globe 



2 , Indian Agriculture 
Under British Rule 


Is liis book "Famines in India”, B.M. Bhatia says that "India 
has sufTercd from famines since time Immemorial/ According 
to him, the available evidence suggests that In the pre-British 
pci jods a major famine occurred once in every 50 years, and 
“From the beginning of the eleventh century to the end of the 
seventeenth, there were fourteen famines almost all of which were 
confined to small local areas”. From 1765, when the British 
East India Company took over the Diwani of Bcns^tl. to 1858, 
“the country experienced twelve famines and four severe scarci* 
ties.” "Between 1860 and 1908, famine of scarcity prevailed in 
one part of the country or the other, in twenty out of the total 
offortynine years”. 

Agriculture was based on empirical methods In all parts of 
the world HU about the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
application of chemistry to soils in 1840 and the establishment 
of the Rothamsted Research Station in 1543, followed by the 
opening of the first agricultural college in England at Cirencester 
in 1845 are termed as the landmarks of development of agricul- 
tural science and education in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India •• 

Early AUempts to Organise Agricultoral Improrement 

The first proposal for a special Department of Agriculture in 
India originated. from the Commission appointed after the 
Great Famine In Bengal and Orissa In 1866. The Cotton trade 
which exercised considerable influence at the time of moulding 
the policy of the Government of India, suggested in 1869 the 
revival of the above proposal and urged at the same time that 
steps be taken for the improvement of cotton and a separate 
Department of Agriculture be established in each Province. 
'• P Publishing House, Bombay. 
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The first evidence of action on this was visible only in 1871 
when the Department of Revenue. Agriculture and Com- 
merce of the Government of India began to function. This 
was folio^Ncd by the formation of a Department of Agri- 
culture in what is now knouTt as Uttar Pradesh. The report of 
the Famine Commission of 1880 again revived the interest. 
Incidentally, this Commission stressed on the development of 
irrigation, the necessity for extension of the railway system and 
the means of communication, and measures for increased thrift 
and resourcefulness, along with the revival of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Government of India and the 
simultaneous formation of similar depariraents in the Provinces. 

For nearly ten j cars, no definiie action appears to have been 
taken. In 1889, the Secretary of State for India in London sent 
out Dr. J A. Voelckcf, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, to advise on the matter. From the end of 1889 
to the beginning of 1891 Dr. Vocleker was in lodia and his 
recommendations lei to the appointment of an /igriciiUural 
chemist in 1892 which post after five years was replaced by one 
of Inspector-General of Agriculture.* An Imperial Mycologist 
appointed in 190! and an Imperial Entomologist in 1903. 

The Famine Commission of 1901 recommended strengthen- 
ing the expert sialT of all agricultural departments in all Provi- 
nces, and these were quickly implemented hy Lord Curton’s 
Government and the Imperial and provincial departments of 
agriculture. 

Agrfcatiurat Situallcrt at the Deilmiosof the Ceniory 

Mr. J.W. Mollison, Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
India, compiled the material for the chapter on Agriculture for 
the Imperial Garelleer of India published in 1907**. Considered 
as the most authoritative publication of the limes, this book 
gives a graphic account of the agricultural situation in the 
country in the beginning of the tttentieth century along with 
the cultural practices in vogue, principal crops, livestock- posi- 
tion, dairying, research, agricultural education and administra- 
tion’ Citing Dr. Voeleker'5 report on the improvement of 

Indian Agriculture, it is recorded that the loduin cultivator at 
• V'oelffker ■ Report on Improvemwit oflodian Agriculture (1893) 

•• Imperial Cazcitecr of India (I9C7). Clarendon Press. Oxford. 
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his best svas quite as good in those days as, and in some respects 
the superior of, the average British farmer, while at his worst it 
is alleged that this stale is brought about largely by an absence 
of facilities for improvement which is probably unequalled in 
anj other country, and that the ryot will struggle on patiently 
and uncomplainingly in the face of difficullics in a way that no 
one else would. 

Referring to crop )ie!ds and food position at that period, it 
is interesting to note that in good soil an average transplanted 
crop of rice Nields about 2,400 Jb , of paddy per acre in a 
favourable season, while during the ten years ending with 1899- 
1900, the exports averaged 31.5 million cwt. valued at Rs. 19 
croTcs.* But the bulk of this exported rice came from Burma, 
which was then a Province of India. The exports of wheat, on 
the other hand, fluctuated with good and bad seasons, averaging 
during 1899-19C0, 12.5 million cwK but declining in U00-I901 
after a serious famine to only 5 lakh cwt. and rising in 1903- 
1934 to 26 million cwt. valued at Rs. 1 1 crores. In 1903, out of 
about GO million cwt. of wheal imported into the U.K., 17 
million cwt. were from India, the only countries which sent 
larger amounts being the U.S. (24 million cwt.) and Russia (a 
Ihile over 17 million cwi.). Exports in Sorghum (Jovvar) and 
Penniseiuni (bajra) amounted to 2 million cwt. in 1903-1904 
valued at 7 I million rupees, while the pulse exports amounted 
to 2.5 million cwt. in the same year, valued at 9.15 million 

rupees and exports of oilseeds were 24.5 million cwt. valued at 

Rs. 14.5 crores, of cotton 8 milion cwt. valued at Rs. 24 crores, 
ir.ainl> to Jjp.:n and Germany. 

The Impcrijl Gazetteer records that the problem of Improv- 
ing the breed of cattle in India is very difficult. The practice of 
iecplng alive maimed, old and worthless cattle until they die 
natural!), even if (hey give no return, except manure, for the 
food they consume, and the scarcity of fodder from natural 
grazing or cultivation, which keeps the Cows and young stock 
scmi-s'arvcd in the hot weather, is a widespread practice or 
phenori'.coon. 

Tbv Gajcilcrr also racmions that research and experimenis 
in India were still in their infancy. 

Allbovch fr on 1905 onwards, under ihe siimnlus and direc- 

• A erore n ifo rriJlKjn and a minioo 1$ ten takhs. 
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tion furnished by the Government of India and with the assis- 
tance of grants from Imperial revenues, all Provinces undertook 
the development of agricultural departments, progress was not 
everywhere equally rapid, sajs the Royal Commission* The 
outbreak of the war (I World War) led to a suspension of 
activity. When hostilities ceased, a new spurt of activity develop- 
ed from 1920, activated partly by the constitulional changes 
which followed the passing of the Government of India Act of 
1919, following the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918. 
This Act transferred the administration of all departments which 
were closely connected with rural welfare to the Governor act- 
ing with a Minister 


RecomtneDdatlons of the (t0}a1 Commhstoii on Acrlcultore 


At the time these changes were taking place, the Royal 
Commission observed chc lack of solBcientiy close touch not 
only between Pusa** and the Provincial departments but also 
between the Provincial departments themselves, and that it was 
unfortunate that Pusa was not, from the outset, an educational 
as well as a research institute. Having regard to these and other 
matters, the Commission Tecommeoded imef'/iHa the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

A direct outcome of the work of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture was the establishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research in 1929. Almost immediately afterwards, 
there was the Great Depression, during which agricultural in- 
come in India was reduced by about half, with the result that 
the farmers’ plight became steadily worse. The recovery began 
by ilic end of the thirtiees, but with the onset of World War II, 
the Govcromcnl's attention was largely devoted to mobilisation 
of men and money towards war effort. 

However, it is clear upto the end of the British period, 
agricufturiii snd hww Ar.-ge*.'/ Al- 

though, with the separation of Burma the rice position was very 
adversely affected and exports of rice ceased, the food position 
remained a problem of primarily the administrators and less of 
the producers. 


•Ibid p. 3. • ... 

••Pusa in the province of Bihar was the locaiion for the Indian Agricultural 
Kesearch Instiiute till it was shifted lo New Delhi after the e.irtbqudke 
in 1936. 
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IsDiA won independence on August 15, 1947. The importance 
attached by the new nation to education is Tcflccted in the 
Government of India resolution of November 4, 1948. setting 

up the Indian University Education Commission. The Commi* 
ssion was asVed to report on UnWersUy Education and suggest 
improvements and extensions desirable to suit present and 
future requirements of the country. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
then Spalding Professor of Eastern Rcligons and Ethics at the 
University of Oxford who latter became the President of India 
(1962«67) was the Chairman. Members included Dr. (later 
Sir) James F. Duff, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. Dr. John J. Tigert 
and six eminent lodiao educationists, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Dr. 
Meghnad Saha, Dr. Knrm Narayan Bahl and Mr. Nirmal 
Kumar Sidbanta. The Commission's report in three volumes 
was published in August 1949. Monumental as this report was, 
iis recommendations helped greatly to shape the destinies of 
higher education in India. 

The Commission recorded deep general awareness of the 
imponanv-c of higher education for national welfare, unea^ 
sense of inadequacy of the prevailing pattern, serious shortcom- 
ings in the functioning of the Universities, marked deteriora- 
tion of standards in teaching and examinations and increasing 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of university administration and 
elections of unisersity authorities. 

Nonsbef cf L'nhcnilles la 1W9 

By the lime the Commission began to work, India had over 
20 unhersiiiesQf which three (Calcutta, Bombay and Madras) 
were founded in IS57, one (Allahabad) in 1887, two (Banaras 
and Mjsore) in 1916, one (Patna) in 1917, one (Osmania) in 
1918. two (Aligarh and Lucknow) in 1926. two (Acra and 
Andhra) in 1927. one (Annamalai) in 1929. one (Travancore) in 
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1937, one (Utkal) in 1943, one (Sausor) in 1946, ihrce (Raj- 
putana. East Punjab and Gauhatl) in 1947, three (Poona. 
Roorkee and Kashmir) in 194S and one (Baroda) in 1949. 

Commission's Views and Recommendations 

Referring to agriculture, the Commission remarked that the 
country s position in regard to food production was pathetic. 
India, with more than 70 per cent of the people engaged in 
agriculture jet imported food grains ; 1.5 million tons in 1946, 
2 0 mi7hon tons in 1947, 3.0 million tons in I94S and nearly 4.5 
million tons in 1949 at a total cost of 200 crorcs of rupees. 

The Commission bemoaned the lack of a reasonable amount 
of research of quality. Citing the Scientific Manpower Commi- 
ttee, it states that the number of Ph.D. and D Sc, degrees in 
six basic sciences, awarded by the universities of India during 
1938*1948 totalled to only 260, an average of 26 par year. On 
fop of this, there sscfc signs of a steady decline in the quality 
and quantity of research. Since science iv indispensable to 
civilised existence and a main factor in determining the direc- 
tion of progress, the Commission urged that the country needed 
a constant flow not only of trained scientific workers but also of 
scieiitific leaders imbued with the spirit of research. 

The developments during the half century preceding the 
work of this Commission led to the establishment of 21 institu- 
tions for higher education in agriculture. The number of enrol- 
ments to 1 7 agricultural colleges rose steadily from 30 m 1924 to 
1448 in 1948. The number of M.Scs and doctorates turned out 
from these colleges during 1946-47 was 74, while 156 candidates 
received post-graduate diplomas in agriculture, veterinary, 
forestry, dairj'ing, and allied sciences in the same year. Facilities 
for training in post-graduate research work in agriculforal 
sciences was available in India in 1948 for only 166 students. 
The Commission compared this situatioa in India with that in 
the US, where there was no agricultural education prior to 
1862. After July 1862, when the Morrill Act was passed, as 
many as 70 land grant universities and colleges were established 
until 1949, enrolling approximately a million students, besides 
reaching a large section of the adult population through exten- 
sion educational services. As an indication of how fast.the 
economic structure in the US was being developed, the 
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Commission tos pointed out that "the total agricultural income 

of Florida svasS97, 980,000 in 1935, 8115,009,000 in 1940 and 
8413,071,000 in 1946". 


Rcral Unlmiitics 

For Rural UmversiliBS the Commission devoted one whole 
chapter. The Commission specifically recommended that "a 
rural university should include a ring of small, resident, under- 
graduate colleges, whh specialised and university facilities at 
the centre”. A common core of liberal education was recom- 
mended for the rural univesrity as for other universities, though 
the methods used in teaching and learning may be different. 
This common core should include substantial introduction to 
the fields of malbematics, chemistry, physics, geology, astro- 
nomy, biology, physical education, psjxhology, the social 
sciences, philosophy and language and literature. As to ad- 
vanced and specialised subjects, (he Commission recommended 
that no field of human concern should be foreign to the rural 
unbersity. The curriculum should be made to fit the needs of 
individuals, and not the students made to conform to an arbi- 
trary curriculum. 

Ceaunsnllj Dnclopiarat and Natloaal Ei(«a$ion Senice 

In 1952, a Grow More Food Enquiry Committee came to the 
conclusion that the lesson to be derived was that all aspects of 
rural life were inter-related and that no lasting results could be 
achies ed if aspects of it were dealt with In isolation. These views 
and recommendations led the Government of India to set up a 
National Extension Service and a new* unit development 
administration known as the Community Dev’elopment Block. 
Tlie size of the block end its resources varied from time to 
lime, though the central purpose of the block concept remained. 
This Is to bring the development adrainistration as near to the 
vll age as the country's resources can afford to equip it W'ilh a 
team for coordinated and inicgrated field extension work in all 
the inltr-tchtcd sectors of agriculture, animal husbandry rural 
induttries, co-operaiives, health and sanitation, rural communi- 
cations, social, educational and allied activities. 

B, 1903, a dcC3dt alitr inccnion of (he progranimc, the 
who.e country was covered by Community Development Blocks 
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■and the National Extension agency uhich \’.ent with them. A 
measure of experimentation and improvisation was inherent in 
the process. 

A Committee which went into the working of these Commu* 
nity Development Blocks after they were in existence for five 
■years, found that the programme had remained largely under 
officijl leadership and had not evoked popular enthusiasm to 
the desired extent. It concluded that it was very necessary that 
there should be devolution of power and decentralisation of 
machinery and that such power should be exercised and such 
inachinerj' controlled and directed by popular representatives of 
the local area. 

A working group again reviewed the progress of this pro. 
gramme irj 1963. Among the important recommendations of 
the group was, the merger at the Secretariat level of the States 
departments concerned with agriculture and other sectors of 
jural development. 

The contours of policy on Community Development have 
•continued to be -under discussion since then. A nation-wide 
programme of this nature involving no less than about 60,000 
Vil(.ige-Level Workers with a heirarchy of other sfalT has neces- 
warily to juslifiy itself by results and accomplishments. A press 
statement made on December 27, 1967 by the Union Minister 
of State for Community Development indicates that the achieve- 
ments made so far have not been unirapresssive and it would be 
suicidal to give up the programme. 

Roral Instllulcs 

While no action was taken to implement the recommen- 
dation of the Roj’al Commission on Agriculture to set up Rural 
Universities, the Government of India in the Ministry of Edu- 
cxviion set up a Committee in 1955, which recommended the 
estoblishment of a series of so-called “Rural Institutes”. Little 
attention was paid to the p.itlcrn proposed by the Commission 
for the formation of Rural Universities. The term “Rural 
Institutes” for an analogous institution with a dilTcrent scries of 
objectives was adopted. The rural institutes haxc had a chequ- 
ered career, neither becoming popular with the public, nor deve- 
loping a capacity to render elTcclive service, so that they never 
■counted as centres of higher education in agricultural sciences. 
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First Joint Indo-Amt rican Team 

Meanwhile the hlinislrj’ of and Agriculture was 

having its ow n ideas on the needs of the situation The impor- 
tance of breaking new ground on the lines indicated by the 
Commission was recocnhed. At this time Dr. Frank ^Y. Parker 
came on tbs scene as TCM Advisor to the Ministry at New 
Delhi and his advice and efTortb culminated in the setting up of 
a Joint Indo-Amsrican Team. 

In a resolution of Noember 24, 1954, the Indian Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture made special reference to the experi- 
ence of the institutions in the USA, particularly the land 
grant colleges and hoped that these colleges would pros'ide 
some usstut guidelines for strengthening agricultural colleges in 
India and for promoting Centre-State cooperation and coordi- 
nation in the field of agricultural research. Accordingly, that 
resolution contained the decision of the Government of India to 
constitute a joint team of Indian and American specialists to 
make a comparative study of the institutions in the USA and 
India and make recommendations. This team hadMr. K.R. 
Damle, the then Vice-President of Indian Councilor Agricultural 
Research as the Chairman, vvUh three Indian specialists and 
three specialists from* the USA, besides the Secretary, who was 
also the Secretary of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. The three American specialists were Dr. A. H. 
Moseman, Dean R.E. Buchanan and Dr. E.E. Leasure, while 
the Indian counterparts were Dr, B.N. Uppal, Dr. L. Sahai, 
and Dr, H.K. Nandi with Mr. J.V.A. Nchemia as Secretary. 

The Indian reprcsentaiiNcs on the team visited the US for 


about three months in 1955 to study research and educational 
institutions and their activities, while the American members of 
the team resiewed the research and edocational progress in 
Indix The report submitted by the team in September 1955, 
contained US recommendations, which together laid the true 
foundation for all the snbsequent developments in India leading 
to the establishment of AericuUnral Unis'crsities and enhancing 
the %aluc of research work in agricultural sciences in India.* 
Endorsing the recommendation of the University Education 
Commission that a Rural University should include a ring 
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^\e^cDr.B.N UppaU Dr.L. Sahai. Mr. 1-al Singli. Mr, V.D. 

Nair, Dr. ^!.D. Patel. Dr. J.S. Paid, NJr. Jbnc Ali and Dr. 

K C. Naik (Secretary). 

This team reviewed Ihe progress of Ihc work done in the 
preceding five years and m-iJe supplementary tccommend-tions 
designed lo strengthen ogricuUuial education, research and 
extension. The summary of the Team’s recommendations 
subroilled on July 11, 1960. included 67 items.* On agricultural 
university, the team recorded that there was widespread demand 
from many States for the establishment of ogrfcultur.al univer- 
sities. But in some eases demands were being made without 
even understanding all the goals nnd objcciivcs of the agricultu- 
ral universities and without any awarncss of Ihe needs of such 
universitj. Tiic team, therefore, recommended that assistance 
to establish an agricultural university should not be granted 
unless there is adherence to basic principles such as (5) autono- 
mous status, (ii) location of Agricultural, Veierinary/Animal 
Husbandry', Home Science, Technological and icicncc Colleges 
on the same campus, (iii) integration of teaching by offering 
courses in any of these institutions to provide a composite course, 
and (iv) integration ofeducalion, research and extension. 

Referring to research, the team recommended among others 
that all the Central Research Institutes be brought under the 
full technical and administrative control of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and that all Ihc Commodity Committees, 
including the Central Sug.irc3nc Committee, be brought also 
under the full control of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
PvCiearch. 

The team further recommended that USAID iccbnicaJ as- 
sistance under the Inter-University Contract Programme should 
largely’ be concentrated in fewer colleges with special emphasis 
on those institutions which arc likely to develop into agricul- 
tural universities. * 

Most of the foregoing recommendations as further amplified 
by subsequent reviewing CotamiUces have been accepted and 
implemented. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by USAID Advisors an-d the Rockc- 
feller Foundat ion, some of the State representatives were dcpui- 

• Report of ihe Seco.^d Joint Indo-Amertcan Team on Aericultural 
Udueauon, Research and Exieo^n. (1560) I.CA.R., New Delhi. 
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gcsl changes in the organisation and administration of research, 
greater co-ordination between Centre and the States (ii) prepare 
detailed proposals for improving cifcclivcncss of research so os to 
meet the real needs for substantial and sustained improvement 
in agricultural production and progress, and (hi) suggest steps to, 
ensure an adequate contact with the agricultural extension 
worker to bring about a two-way irafllc between the farmer and 
the research inslilulton. 

The Chairman of this Agricultural Research Review Team 
was Dr. Marion Wesley Parker of USDA. The other members 
were: Dr. Roy Lee Lovvorn. Dr. Oscar Burr Ross, Dr. E.E. 
Cbecsman, Dr. L. Sahai, Dr. K. Rantaiah and Prof. P, 
Ma.besJjvvarJ, D/, S-K, Mukherjee, Deputy Agricultural Com- 
missioner (Education), Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
was appointed the Liaison OlRccr. 


This team’s report was submitted on March 19, 1964-66.* 
Its twenty recommendations cover the conditions under 
which research is prosecuted, the organisation for coordinating 
effort and the organisation for ensuring full utilisation of the 
results of research. It made a bold suggestion to abolish 
l.C.A.R. and replace it by a new Council for Agricultural and 
Food Research in order to develop and administer a national 
programme commensurate with the country’s needs. The new 
Council is to assume full technical and administrative control 
of all Central Research Institutes, all Commodity Committees 
and certain other research organisations financed by the Govern- 
menl of India through various channels. The team aflirmcd 
that an agricultural university provides a better environment for 
research than a State Department of Ajiricuhurc and that the 
Universities should, therefore, be given full support in every 
State. The Team also noted that some means of encouraging 
cooperation between Centre and Slates in the sphere of agricul- 
tural research are imperative. Wcll-equipped research centres 
to accommodate teams of research specialists were suegesJed as 
essential for work which falU between that of the Central 
Institutes and of the local experiment stations, or which needs 
joint participa tion of both. The team considered that agricul- 
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lura! universities provide the most favourable locations for 
■such terms. 

Many of the rccommendalions of this learo li^yc been 
.accepted and implemented. The reorganisation of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research is largely the outconie of 
*ibove recommendations Commodity Committees hav'e now 
been abolished. Most Central Agricultural research institutions 
have now been put under the Council. Recruitment rules have 
been changed. The Council itself is now headed by a scientist, 
rather than an administrator. In fact, the Council is about all 
«cl now to assume its proper role. One would hope it does. 
Much will depend upon the purposefulness, devotion and tena- 
city with which it pursues its objectives. 

According to Dr. Ensmlngcr, none of the agricultural inputs 
is more iraportanl in the long run than new knowledge result- 
ing from research. India is to be commended for having taken 
hold, imaginative and urgently needed steps in administratively 
restructuring Central Government sponsored agricultural re- 
search, streamlining the determination of research priorities 
and giving leadership to the development of a national network 
of agricultural universities and research imiilulions. The inten- 
sive agricultural programc* is now drawing on this redrawn and 
revitalised research to assure that its package of practices 
represents the best available technology.** 

•CbmmEoiis Commlllre 

By the beginning of 1961. as a sequel to the rccommend.> 
tions of the Fii 5 t and Second Joint InUo-Amcric.in Teams, 
actively stimulated by the sustained efforts of many American 
advisors, interest in establishing agricultural universities grew 

• The reference here is to Ibe Iniensive Agriwllurc Dtslricl Presn-Mre 
more popularfy ino«n asihe PJclase DMCriCfs. There ri ont pjck- 
ape district in each Stale. Besides, there Is also the IntcnMve AtrlcU- 
rural Area Proerarame (lAAj at seteefed amt all o»er the coa-urr. 

The<e two activities Icjciher are called the Inlcmive isrieulltral no* 

gramires. The hasicidca here is the 'paclase arFf'-'^ch' anJ* con- 
ceoimion ofelfms. 

- Dr. DoiisUs Ensminser-Stratesr for Action In AFriculiunl Peve- 
lopmeni. Address at Che Central Coa'ererrt of Key rcr^rel cw- 
rected with Inic-shc A8r«or.‘:_fJl Pmeramw. Kra' Dc^hDeferr-er 
6. tVt9. 
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to become a movement, particularly in those Stales where well- 
informed opinion on the potcnliaUlics of the land-grant system 
was available at the institutional and administrative levels. 
The Government of India, therefore, felt the need to appoint 
a committee to examine the proposals received from the State 
Governments to establish Agricultural Universities from the 
point of view of prerequisitlcs for the integration of teaching, 
research and extension and the evolution of a workable relation- 
ship between the existing institutions and departments. This 
Committee was headed by Dr. Ralph W. Cummings, Field 
Director, the Rockefeller Foundation, w’ho was to play for many 
years a dominant role in shaping the course development of 
many agricultural universities in India, ‘continuing the valu- 
able role played earlier by Dr. Frank W. Parker in guiding the 
thinking of the administrators both at the Ccniral and State 
Governments’ levels. Dr. Cunmmings had Ephriam Hixon 
of USAID, Dr. L. Sahai, Animal Husbandry Commissioner^ 
and Dr. K.C, Naik (Convenor) as the members of his Commit- 
tee to start with. This Committee has since become widely 
known in the country as the Cummings Committee. 

At the instance of the Government of India and at times on 
the specific requests of State Governments, the Cummings 
Committee visited several States and helped them draw up- 
their proposals and also scrutinise the draft bills prepared by 
them in this connection. Earlier, a blueprint of an agricultural 
university had been prepared by Dean H.W. Hannah and circu- 
laied to all the State Governments in 1956. It was largely on the 
basis of this blueprint that some of the State Governments were 
tempted to develop their proposals, wiih such modifications 
as they considered necessary to suit their respective peculiarities. 
It was specifically on the basis of this blue-print the U.P. 
Gosernment submitted a proposal to the Government of India 
in September, 1956, to establish an agricultural university 
near Rudrapur 5n Tcrai, U.P. 

EitabllstmerU of ilkc First AgrtctsUurat Unneisiiiw 

After discussing with the Planning Commission the Govern- 
ment of India decided, however, that during the Second Five- 
Year Plan only one Agricultural University be established (U.P.) 
as an experimental measure but, in view of the wide-spread 




Dr.S.T.Sulton Dr.G.C.Holm 

Some ot the American architects of agricultural universities ir» India 
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demand from many States for such universities, the Govern- 
menfofjrdtaacceptedm I96Hhe need for seiiinc up a few 
more such universities during the Third Plan period Both the 
Piann/ng Commission and the Government of India, however, 
felt that preference should be ghen at that stage for establish- 
ing /^gricuhurai Universities at the existing college? or institu- 
tions which possess strong and effective departments for teaching 
and research and have already shown a rural bias in the course 
of their development. The Government of India also indicated 
to the Stale Governments that it was not likely that the special 
assistance available from the Government of India to the Slates 
for the purpose would exceed at the outset Rs 25 lakhs in any 
individual case. On this basis and with certain broad direciions, 
the Government of India requested all State Governmenis in 
August 1961 to intimate as soon as possible and in any case not 
later than September 30, 1961, their programme of setting up an 
Agricultural University during the Third Plan, whether consul- 
tations have been held with the Cummings Committee and If so 
with what result, how they propose to adjust their Plan and the 
extent of central assistance required, whether any draft bill has 
been prepared after consultation with theCommiitee and if so 
to what extent the conditions are satisfied, and whether m the 
light of the views of the Planning Commission their proposals 
for tlic entrustment of extension and research work to these 
insiilulions would require modifications and if so to what extent 
and in what respect. 

The Cummings Committee aotes that the traditional Univer- 
sities have handled the training of agricultural graduates and the 

departments of agriculture and Community Development have 
the programmes of research and extension activities While 
(hey hav'e maintained some Jiaison nnh one another, the 
relationship has not been close enough to ensure maximum 
transfer of information arjd practices from one to the other. 

There are 53 asncultural colleges, and 17 \ctcnnary colleges in 

the country. Many of these are under the control and manace- 
ment of ihe State Governments while others are managed by 
private agencies. Divorced as they are from experiment stations 

and extension organisations, the agricultural training program- 
mes under the universities have elfcilcd a substantial amount of 
criticism. Unless and until the programmes are overhauled and 
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reorganised, it \^ould net be possible to meet the needs of the 

actual cultivator and to attain the country’s goals for conside- 
rable increase in agricultural production 

The Cummings Crmmitlec \isUcd scscral of ll.e Stales 
upon invitation, conferred with State Government oHicials with 
respect to draft legislation, and offered suggestions as to the 
pattern of development of institutions and services for agricul- 
ture within the States in relation to the agricultural unisersity 
development. 

The ofishool of the work of this Committee is reflected in 
the establishment of six Agricultural Universities during the 
Third Plan period at Ludhiana, Udaipur, Jabalpur, Hyderabad, 
Bangalore and Bhubaneswar, excluding the one at Kalyani 

accepted by the Government of India as cciuivalent to an Agri- 
cultural University and the Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, New Delhi, which has a big post graduate training pro- 
gramme more or less on the land-grant pattern. 

The University of Kalyani is located in West Bengal and 
w’as established In 1960 under the Kalyani University Act, 1960, 
to provide for instruction and training in the humanities and 
sciences generally, and agriculture, veterinary and allied sciences 
in particular. In some respects Kalyani introduced a different 
set-up from that of the pattern followed in other Agricultural 
Unisersities. 

EdecatioR Commlsslcn 

By 1966, while the seven infant institutions were finding 
ihcir feet and fresh developments of establishing new Agricul- 
tural Universities in other Stales were taking shape, the Govern- 
ment of India set up another important body known as the 
Education Commission- This was appointed }n a rssolutior 2 
dated 14th July 1964, and the report of the Commission was 
submitted in June 1966. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, Univer- 
sity Grants Commission beaded, this Education Commission. 
The foreign members included Mr. H. L. Eivin from the U. K., 
Prof. Sadatoshi lhara from Japan, Prof. Roger Rcvelle from the 
U. S., Prof. S. A. Shumovsky from the U.S.S.R , Mon. Jean 
Thomas from UNESCO and J.F. McDougall from UNESCO as 
Associate Secretary. The Indian members were Mr. A. R, 
Dawood, Mr. R. A. Gopalaswami, Dr. V. S. Jha, Mr. P. N. 
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Kirpal, Prof M V. Afalliur, Dr. B P. Pal, Miss. S. Panandik.-ir, 
Dr. K O. ‘i.aiy.Ann, Dr. T. Sen. and Mr. J.P. Naik- as Member- 
SccrcJtsry. 

This Commission covereJ ihc entire fielj of education in 
India and devoted one chapter of 20 pages to "Education for 
Agriculture , Afiirming that recent events ha\c demonstrated 
the back\vard stale of agricultural development in India, the 
Commiss'on was definite that the goals can only be achieved 
through the application of science and technology to the 
problems of agricultural production and rural betterment. 

Specifically, the Commission supported the establishment of 
at least one agricultural university in each State. The Commis- 
sion desircd’ihat these universities should have the following 
features : 

(1) Their concern with all aspects of Increasing, disseminat- 
ing, and supplying knowledge related to agriculture, 
including basic and applied research ; 

(2) Their primary emphasis on teaching and research directly 
and immediately related to the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the country side ; 

(3J Their readiness to develop and teach the wide range of 
applied sciences and technologies needed to buiJd up the 
rural economy ; 

(4) Their readiness, not only to teach undergraduates, post- 
graduates and research students, but aI>o to give speci- 
alised technical training to young people who are not 
candidates for degrees; and 

(5) Their emphasis on adult and continuing education side 
by side with teaching regularly enrolled students. 

The salient features of all the recommendations made by 
several expert bodies of educationists. scientUls and the best 
thinking minds arc, therefore, in favour of developing agricul- 
tural universities as msCrumeots for progress of sgricuhun? /a 
India The Fourth Plan will be the crucial period when these 
widely accepted concepts mil be implemented. 

Increase tn Agrlcaltural Production tn Post-Independence Period 

While several Commissions and Comroiltees were engaged 

in the task of modernisins the educational, research and exten- 
sion patterns, pressure increased on food supplies, necessitating 
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the Central and State Governments to look for fresh methods 
and means to Increase food production. 

India has only 2.4 per cent of the world’s land area but as 
much as 14 per cent of the population. Her population is 
currently around 520 millions and is increasing at a rate of 2-4 
per cent a year. Prior to 1950, the average agricultural growth 
rate was 0,5 per cent, but during the first 15 years of planning it 
increased to 3.9 per cent. From 54.9 million tons of foodgrains 
in 193C-51 the production rose to 89,0 million tons in 1954-65 
and reached 100 million tons in 1970. Because of extensive 
drou,!ht, production fell to 72.3 million tons m 1965-C6, but 
picked up the following year to touch 75.9 million tons. On 
per acre basis, the yield of foodgrains was 1,219 lbs. in 1949-50 
but it rose to 1,669 lbs. in 1964-65 — a 37 per cent increase. By 
bringing down the birth rate from the present 41 per 1000 to 
25 per 1000 by the end of 1976. so that it does not cut into per 
capita availability of food grains, which is roughly 16.7 oz. per 
day (to be railed to 18.5 oz. by 1970-71). and by increasing 
food production to 120 million tons per year, the country 
expects to move toward food self-sufficiency in 1970*71, 
according to India's planners 

LcssoQS ffom the Pcrfonnance of Agricoltare 

The national plans formulated with high priority for agri- 
culture provided for increase in production primarily by adding 
inputs to the agricultural sector, rather than by improving 
input-output ratio within agriculture through improved farming 
methods. A rather low priority towardi measures designed to 
make more efficient use of existing resources through the 
infusion of science and technology resulted in an insignificant 
increase in emdcncy of agriculture, while the bulk of increase 
in food production was obtained from additional capital inputs 
such as through major and minor irrigation, land reclamation, 
flood control, fertilisers, soil consent’ation, drainaae, etc. Many 
economists have expressed the view that the foregoing facts 
have had profound implications on the long-range prospects for 
Indian economic development. In the final analysis, it is 
rreognised that lasting results can only accrue with education 
processes, but such processes require not only to be intensified 
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and organisationally improved, but they have also to be closely 
intertwined with research, if it is to confer benefits. 

Fonodatlon for Rapid and Sustained ProgrMS 

The major findings of a study on the performance of agri- 
culture in 26 developing nations, including India, from 1948 10 
1963 have several lessons of Interest and value.* Tliis study 
affirms that rapid rales of increase in crop output h 3 \c not 
happened just as a consequence of norma! economic and social 
processes in societies organised on a laissez-faire basis. Rather, 
they have been under girded by aggressive group action, general- 
ly national in scope, directed specifically to improving produc- 
tion conditions. Referring to food supplies, the study has 
brought out that, if present food supplies of India were distri- 
buted as far as they would go atthc rate of 2,300 calories per 
person ptr day, 48 million out of that country’s 4S0 million 
people would be left totally svjihout food. If the same food 
supplies were distributed at the US consumption rate of 3,190 
calories per person per day, 153 million of India’s people would 
be without food. 

Available data indicate that agricultural technologies of 
tinderdevclopcdcountrfesaresfdlbigftly rudlmcnfjry, and that 
countries that have made (he roost of rapid technological pro- 
gress arc generally those that have achieved the most rapid 
increases in crop yields. 

The report emphasises the role of science and technology in 
strengthening a country’s foundacion for rapid and sustained 
progress. Given these, there will yet be the basic need for 
development ofhuman skills as an essential component of eco- 
nomic progress. High priority to increasing knowledge through 
research and to increasing the level of education and skills of 
people becomes, therefore, (he prerequisite of sustained growth. 

Or.c measure of effort being made by Cmcmments to im- 
prove research and education is per opita expenditure on them. 
This is admittedly low in most developing countries. Rrtarch 
and extension programmes arc also most efTcctivc when they arc 

■ Charge* in Asriculiurr in 26 Deve’ering Nallcwj; IWS to l?CJ. 
Forogn /Xsricuitural Eecnonic Report No. 27 ; Fcororiic Rcstarch 
Service. U5. Dcfxjnmect ef AEde-jIiurc, W43ht-.g<cn. PC. 
(Nov ember, 1965). 
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closely linked with education and arc further supported by a 

large fund without which a conslanlly increasing stock of im- 
proved technologies is impossible. 

Agricultural teaching institutions of the post-independence" 
era, having been designed for formal education, were following 
a curriculum which placed a premium on bookish knowledge and 
routine learning rather than on developing ability and compe- 
tence to solve the immense problems of Indian agriculture. The 
curriculum was out of step with modern knowledge, as it was 
subject to change only infrequently and was isolated from res- 
earch. It was also out of tune with the life of the people as the 
institutions had no role to play in the extension education of 
the farming communities The development of useful skills 
and the inculcation of the right kind of interests, altitudes and 
values could not be given sutBcient emphasis in these institutions 
which were developed in the essentially static past of the 
colonial era. 

With no reformation of the basic concepts in the physicaU 
biological and social sciences with the rapid advance of science, 
the inadequacies of the existing methods and procedures in higher 
eduction in agricultural sciences were brought into sharper focus. 
Consequently, the gulf between the college of the university and 
Indian agriculture became increasingly wider. A revolution In 
higher education docs not mean a mere change In curriculum, 
a liiile linkering wiih procedures and pay scale, but a continu- 
ing, planned reformation towards specific goals. The aim of 
the many recommendations by commissions and committees 
was, therefore, to enable India to travel in a few years on the 
road over which ihc United Slates had to labour for over one 
hundred years. 

Qualitative improvement in university education has been 
considered ditficuU in an atHUating type of universiiy. What 
is good for all colleges can also be good for anyone of the 
aHiliatcd colleges, and reforms or improvements can only be 
possible when the poorest college finds it possible to implement 
them, says Parikh.* Even when improvements are made, they 
arc hardly uniform or satisfactory in a good many institutions. 
In effect, th e University tends to become a largely administrative 

* Education and Economic Development Quest, 

Special Number tMarch, 1967). 
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body, concerned merely with laying down courses, examining 
stundents and conferring degrees. 

A trend of the post-independence era in particular is the 
establishment of scicntiGc laboratories outside the universities. 
About 30 national laboratories have been established since 1947 
in different parts of the country under the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR), ostensibly for dealing with 
practical problems of industry. These include (he Botanical 
Sun-ey of India, the Zoological Survey of India, the National 
Botanical Gardens at Lucknow, the Central Food and Techno- 
logical Research Institute at Mysore, and the Central Indian 
Medical Plants Organisation, all of which, being isolated and 
independent of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and 
the Universities tend to function as units carrying on sometimes 
the same kind of research as the universities, I.C.A.R. coordi- 
nated research centres or other Stale research centres do. Some 
of these C.S.I.R. national laboratories have also demnnJed 
recognition by universities and have prepared students for 
research degrees. This development of scientific research out- 
side the universities tends to impoverish the research talents 


and facilities in the latier. 

The national laboratories under the C.S l.R. and the 
I.C.A.R. arc more or less under the control of the Central Gov- 
ernment, and the autonomy enjoyed by the two bodies is subject 
largely to the rules and regulations laid down by the Govern- 
ment. When educational and research institutions do not enjoy 

full autonomy, they have necessarily to function under the con- 
siderable power of scrutiny and surveillance vested with the 
Government, with the result that there is almost a pathological 
insistence on a single line of authority and an exaggerated em- 
phasis on the administration wing of the institution. This casts 
its shadow over the academic and research functmns, the 
bunches of rules and regulations leading to red tape, and iinim- 

aginative rules of audit and accounting severely restricting the 

operational freedom of the icachcra and scientists. J^ere ha* 

been some, perhaps significant, migration 

and professors from aniversitics lo ihese oat.oral 

which ini.ially salisfied Ihem by , Tort r 

nav scales and quite modern settings in brick and mortar. 
DcpIcteTof thcir\xperiened teachers the universines heavily 
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sufTered in their primary function of training young men to play 
the role of scientists. Indirectly this is accepted to be one of 
the reasons for students’ unrest at many of the university cam* 
puses. These observations were recently emphasised by a 
scientist of no less eminence than Sir. C.V. Raman in his 
address to the students of the I.I.T. Kanpur. 

Many institutions today suffer acutely from the tyranny of 
the steel framed secretariat type, which is the enemy of creativi* 
ty. Under these conditions even the most reputed and talented 
scientists tend to resolve or reconcile to toe the line of least 
resistance for mere survival, becoming anaemic, subservient file 
carriers under the guise of scientific administration, and deprived 
of their initiative, power and authority. Even imdcf these 
conditions, it is strange that many scientists have preferred to 
be in administration. The few workers arc those that are engag- 
ed in research to appropriate it for a higher degree from a uni- 
versity. One can expect neither dynamism nor motivation to 
be conspicuous at such institutions. i 

The culmination of all the deliberations, dialogues and dis- 
cussions in the field of agricultural education, research and ex- 
tension in the past two decades is the urge for a change in which 
the agricultural umversities aspire to be more than a mere self- 
sustaining academic community. Rather, their aim is to assume 
leadership in efTecling improvement in agriculture and to train 
for the higher cadres of leadership in the line. Operating 
democratically, decisions are not to be left in these new institu- 
tions to the intuition of one decision maker, but are to be based 
on expertise of a high order. It is only then could these uni- 
versities move beyond the pulls between expansion and quality 
or the maintenance of-zfatus quo and progress or a comfortable 
mediocrity and dedicated leadership. 



4. Breakthrough After 
Early Struggle 


Reason and enlightcnmcnf on one hand, and sheer necessity on 
the other, liberate people from many traditional beliefs and 
practices. Indeed from what has been stated earlier, it will be 
<lcar that a process of liberation in the field of agricultural 
education had long been underway in India, although the first 
tangible signs of it became clear with the release of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission’s monumental report. In the years 
that followed, many educationists and thinkers were busy in 
prescribing what ought to be done to improve the education 
■system. Although a growing number of leaders of thought 
iccognised that the education system the country inherited from 
(he British days was not suitable, (he ideas were too elastic for 
.anyone to speak either with certainty or authority on what might 
be a better system. The Rural University concept of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission did not hit the headlines when 
education and political leaders on one side, and several Muslim 
leaders on the other, had befriended the ideas and systems as 
reflected by the Banaras Hindu University and Aligarh Muslim 
University. These arc the Central Universities and are not 
subject to the control or disciphne of Stale Governments. 

Rural Instltulcs Instead of Rural Unlmsittes 

The early period of post-independence era was alSo one in 
which the newly elected members of the legislature werd 
conscious of and sensitive to the new importance of the people 
nnd of themselves as representatives of the nation. Eager to’ 
make their views and presence felt, some of them at least 
observed or cared little for constraints in suggesting modifica- 
tions or undertaking innovations. The Rural Institute concept 
won fairly wide acceptance among many politicians, and fairly 
munificient financial aids. While these Rural Institutes received 
nil possible backing and support, the term “Rural Institutes 
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was nsed for an analojous institution v.Hh a someuhal diff^cnt 
ssrits of objectives. Rural Institutes are neither Rural Lniver- 
sHies nor Vocational “Manjri” type schools. 

Hence, the Second Joint Indo-Amcrican Team’s forlhn.aht 
recomraendaiion that these Rural Institutes, as presently 
organised, v,ere serving ro useful purpose in the agncuUural 
education programme. Three of the Rural Institutes are being 

proposed to be elesated to the rank of Universuies contrary to 

the original concept and objectives. The policies and proce- 
dures followed by the Central Ministries of Education and 
Agriculture appear clearly to be at variance in this regard. To 
an extent even the U.S. advisors appear to have worked at cross 
purpows, for there have been advisors associated with Rural 
Institutes as well as with Agricultural Universities. 

0?p<ntli«a freo (tteTradiitocalUts 

The Agricultural Universities would have certainly gained 
greater strength, if attention and foods of the Central Ministry 
of Education were not diverted to Rural Institutes. Tne Agri- 
cultural University concept faced snipping from other educa- 
tionists of the old or traditional school also, and although this 
has abated considerably over the years, it has not disappeared 
altogether even to this day. Even after the Planning Com- 
mission, the Food and Agricultural Ministry, the University 
Grants Commission and Dr. Kothari’s Education Commission 
accepted Ike Agricultural University concept and the Kotbari 
Commission recommended the.cstablishinenl of one Agricultural 
University in each State of India, three Vice-chancellors of 
Mysore Slate resolved in a meeting held at Dharwar in 1966 
that the traditional Universities should continue to enjoy the 
privilege of afSliating agricultural colleges to their universities, 
thus deploring the transfer of such colleges to the control of 
agricultural universities. Either to dilutetheconccptofagri- 
cuUuial universities or to side track the issue or both, some 
educationists and Vice-Chancellors proposed the establishment 
of Single faculty universities for enclnteiing and medicine. 
All such attempts were aborted at their very inception. 
^Among the critics of Agricultural Universities, manv have 
bjm ih«e ^ho had no opportonity to understand its aims and 
p..i.osopfay. It was experienced by the senior author during the 
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mcclinjs of one of the Tnsk Forces of the Educnlion Commis: 
Sion and during hiidisciKsionwiihlhemerabersofthalCom- 
roission, that a rast majority of (he members of that Commit- 

sion had serious misgivings about the utility and effectiieness of 
the agricullural university concept for Indian agriculture. It 
speaks a great deal of their objectivity that aflcr a series of 
discussions ihe Commission unanimously recommended this 
concept to be adopted by the country as a whole 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Union Minister for Food and Agricul- 
ture, stated in his address at the First Convocation of the 
University of Agricultural Sciences at Bangalore on December 
19, 1966. that “Because of the many advantages of this educa- 
tional innovation, eminent agricuharal icientists like Sir Joseph 
Hutchinson of the Cambridge University in the United 
Kingdom, have remarked that the most significant development 
in the field of Indian agriculture during the past one century is 
the initiation of Agricultural Universities’*. Sir Joseph belongs 
to the country Vihich gave (he traditional university system to 
India and his views ought to carry a great deal of \’ieight with 
the tradition-bound educationists in India. 

Proilnelal or State Lorallles 

Another kind of struggle the new universities had to face 
was provincial or State loyalties and rivalries as illustrated by 
(he following two developments. One AID committee recom- 
mended after an objective survey and study that an institute of 
Instrumentation should be located at a specific centre along with 
one Agricultural University, but this was opposed by represen- 
tatives~ of a few Agricultural Universities, with the result that a 
decision had ultimately to be taken, splitting up the Institute 
into several bits perhaps to make the project acceptable to as 
many Agricultural Universities as possible. Another proposal 
made by one high-level FAO/UNESCO team to set up 

Advanced or Post-Graduate Centres at certain locations along 
with the existing Agricultural Universities came also for criticism 
by Vice-Chancellors of a few other Universities whose locations 
did not find favour with the team. 

It should not be forgotten that all the agricultural univer- 
sities have a common and noble objective development or 

agricullural wealth of (he country as a whole. The choice of 
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location of any project should be to exploit the available natural 
letources at the chosen centre but not to build super structures 
cr monuments at a centre devoid of all natural advantages. 
Any attempt at unhealthy competition is ruinous It is appro- 
priate to underline the fact that in USA “the land grant colleges 
and Slate universities have never through their Association or 
otherwise fostered competition among themselves. By concent- 
rating on their common problems and clinging together they 
esenlually became a tremendous force in the field of higher 
education”. 

Financial Resoarces 

Among the many forms of assistance that the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research has rendered to these universities was 
that in securing financial aid from the Government of India to 
the States for establishing agricultural universities. Much was 
expected of this form of assistance and, in fact, one of the chief 
motivating factors for establishing agricultural universities 
among the State Governments was the hope of securing subs'an- 
tial funds from the Centre. The first Agricultural University 
cjiablUhed in Pantnagar did receive substantial grants as Central 
assistance and, at one time, about Rs. 40 crorcs were expected 
to become available as Central assistance to the agricultural 
universities during the Fourth Plan. This soon dwindled into 
about Rs, 20 crores. The central assistance during 1966-67, 
which was the first year of the Fourth Plan, has rarely exceeded 
Rs. to lakhs to a University, and this was hardly sufficient to 
put up even one library building. Thus far, the Central assis- 
tance has been insignificant to younger universities, while the 
State assistance has been uncertain and was equally discouraging 
to a majority of the universities. 

Stale GoTtrmneols* Uneertala AtfilqCei 

If the Centre's financial assistance was not appreciable, it 
had, however, extended uniform and consistent moral support 
and guidance, which were not always forthcoming from the 
State Governments. Much of the altitude on the part of the 
States became soon evident, and the State Government officials 
quickly began to operate as “Wc” and “They”, and “ours” and 
“theirs”, implying that the transferred institutions could no 
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longer enjoy the same riglus and privileges as they enjoyed prior 
to the transfer. Much of whal foUowed had its genesis m such 
a psychological change. 

Anitude of Slate Dcporimeots 

It has also been the cxpcrieoce that some of the Depart- 
mental Heads lake up, what may be construed as not a very 
positively helpful attitude to develop a cooperatise relationship. 
There are instances of persons who worked for the transfer of 
research to the universities while they were the cmp!o)ce$ of 
the university, but suddenly reversed their stand when they 
were repatriated to Slate departments. 

Not only a close working rapport has not been established 
but a spirit of veiled hostility has begun to grow between the 
university and certain State departments. Where there were 
individuals who had been frustrated m their desire to get higher 
salaried posts in the university, this spirit perhaps got greatly 
accentuated, A gradual shifting of talents from the depaitments 
(0 the universities where fresh opportunities were opening up 
contributed possibly further to tbe spirit of rivalry and jealousy, 
50 that the first few jears ofthc transfer of certain functions 
from the State departments to the university were by no means 
‘ a period of smooth change. 

Lesat Difricollln 

Legal difiiculties created further challenges to thc^e new 
universities. Some of the employees were transferred to the 
)oung UTiivcrsilics just when their turns for promotion in the 
State departments became ripe. Nniurally, the>' did rot wish 
to lose nn opportunity to gain a higher post with increased 
cmolumenf? and jump info a position where colhing was assur- 
ed and where Ihc results of the competition for a higher 
position could not be predicted. Anoikcr ebss ef people 
were those vvfto were hoWieg tempoTary posts and to 
whom option to stay where they were, was not allowed 

in some States. Still others were those who desired foiltclon 
to js place where thej' had certain advantages of climate or 
certain benefits by virtue of possessing properties or rrarnevs to 

relatives and similar advantages, and who tried every means at 

their disposal for the jtaruf quo. 
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Anticipating many of these problems and situations, the 
University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore entered into 

negotiations with the State Government of Mysore well ahead 

of the expected date of transfer of institutions, suggesting guide- 
lines for the transfer of employees of the Government to the 
University. What is more gratifying was the same rules and 
regulations governing pay, pension, leave and retirement age 
etc., were made applicable to one and all of their employees 
who were transferred from the Slate department. As this 
obviously solved many of the day-to-day administrative 
troubles, it would be worth copying by other universities 
as well. 

In one State an opportunity to exercise option to remain in 
the Stale department or otherwise was not only denied but all 
Government rules of disadvantage such as for example retire- 
ment at the age of 55 were imposed on them, while the so 
called direct recruits to the University were given all benefits 
including the retirement age at 60. Still worse was the long 
and irksome indecision to equalise the pay scales of icsarch and 
teaching staff. When the minds of all arc in a state of agitation 
due to threatened insecurity, total absence of a new school of 
thought, or non-iniliation of a new productive line of research, 
or no attempt to adopt new teaching method, occasions no 
surprise. As one has put it, the two marked events in some 
departments arc the unfailing sun rise and sun set. 

DifHcuItles of IgdUfdaol Tnstitntioos 

The Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University faced problems, 
some of which were distinctive. 

An unhappy trend to wrhich this university had to commit 
itself because of the polices and decisions of State Government, 
was the large-scale commercialisation of Us seed-producing and 
other connected farm-borne industries. The Slate Government’s 
decision that the University can have no annual grants to sup- 
port the operation of the University other than what the Uni- 
versity can obtain from the Tarai State Farm left no choice to 
the University but to do everything possible to increase the 
income from the farm. Leaving about J 300 acres for the ex- 
peiimcnt station, the University plunged into the major task of 
producing seeds of hybrid maize and Mexican wheat, and sugar- 
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■cane to feed tbc factory, and such Othfir ventures that stepped 
up the income from a mere ten lakhs of rupees to as high as 
Ks. <0 lakhs, with the ultimate target of Rs. one crore or over 
per annum. This is indeed a good achievement as a farm 
■management venture but many may consider this to be outside 
the legitimate functions of a university. 

Another handicap from the standpoint of this university is 
its limited jurisdiction. 

The special handicap suficred by the OUAT, Orissa and 
J.N.K.V.V. Jabalpur (M.P) by being dependent on funds routed 
.through Slate Departments of Agriculture and by having had to 
manage their institutions with emplo>ees of the State Govern- 
ment, have already been mentioned earlier. 

Indian Admlnlstralire S)stctn 

The Expert Committee on Assessment and Evaluation of 
the /ntensive Agricultural Oisinct Programme (lADP) in its 
draft report dated April 20, 1966, has remarked as follows ; 

"On the other hand, experience has also shown that the 
rather archaic administrative system that obtains m the country 
Jias proved to be a most serious obstacle to the JAPP. This 
administrative system, based essentially on checks and balances 
evolved in a different time and for a different purpose is more 
procedure-oriented than action-minded and has proved woefully 
inadequate for any operation, the aim of which is not to main- 
tain the sta us quo but to change it”. 

]f we agree that administration is vital to achieve success in 
ration-building activities and that the existing system could not 
be expected to measure up to the requirements, we cannot be 
bogged down by ofiicialdoni’s innate distaste for change or 
innovation. 

Any change in administration designed to promote agricul- 
tural prosperity, must I’ncvitabfy alTecf millions of farmers. The 
■organisalionaJ complex, adroinisfralive arrangements and talents 
that are associated w llh successful industrial management arc 
not all similar to what will benefit this vast segment of humanity 

comprising of miilions of independent farmers operating under 
no standardised code of conduct or discipline. Added to this, 
we have the almost infinite variety of local conditions, com- 
pounded by the interaction of those x-arying factors, which 
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makes uniformity of procedures many a time impracticable. 

It has been stated that the Great Bengal Famine of 1943, 
v.htch claimed a loH of 35 lakh (3.5 million) lives, was as much 

a product of drought as of administrative defects during the 

svar. Administration’s role both in times of stress and strain 
as well as in nation-building .activities is obviously vital. 

Opposition from A^ninlstratcrs 

The initial struggles which the new Agricultural Universities 
had to face were indeed uc-parallcllcd in scope or magnitude- 
The entrenched opposition from the traditional universities was 
nothing compared to the built-in opposition from some of the 
administrators. It will be an over-slmpliftcation to describe 
these as teething troubles. Very often they appeared to be 
maiteri of life and death, so much so, during the difficult forma' 
tive period, some Vice-Chancellors at least experienced a feeling 
of floundering in the slough of despondenc)' and even thought 
of running away from the post. If they still remained at their 
posts, it was because of the occasional rides they had on the 
crest of waves, which though a few and far between, helped to 
maintain spirits and open up vistas of great possibilities. 

To enumerate the numerous hurdles that different Vice* 
Chancellors had to counter will make this book a sorry tale of 
unending woes. These unhappy experiences, however, soon 
brought home to the Vice-Chancellors the recognition that even 
the best system of education, research and extension that man 
can devise, could be a flop if pitted against an administration 
which is rigid.-wooden and inimical to change. 

The TssVt for Ibe Vootb of To-day 

The commitment logo ahead of the new set-up of agricul- 
tural universities has now proceeded beyond the point of no 
return. Many of the ideas that bear no relevance to the current 
times and new aspirations of the people were jettisoned. The 
atmosphere is poised with sufficient optimism for the success of 
the new venture. The fruitful and rewarding results of 
work of some of the universuies have appeared right on the 
fields of the farmers, although the process of transfonnalion to 
new set-up in any umversity still remains incomplete and 
imperfect. Many of the obstacles in the process discussed earlier 
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arc growth probJf/ns common to aJJ dcteJopJng counir/es which 
arc m great haste to match the de\eloped nations of the globe. 
Their occurrence at the outset isan advantage, fur, what ultima* 
tcly but slowly crystaHses tvouM be a finUhed product of utility 
requiring no correction or amendment later. Wjih the func- 
tioning of a few more universities the coverage would be com- 
plete and pv.ckets of mediocrity will disappear Even, if men 
have willingly accepted the challeageof the new set-up, the 
serious limitation in a developing country is the lack of techni- 
cal men. There is no substitute to training them in the country 
that needs them. This is the primary function of an agricultural 
university. Wc have at command the experiences of a country 
similar to ours in the set-up of the Government adopted means 
which are acceptable to us and attained rich goals that we 
cherish. The youth of today is therefore to be trained for the 
tasks of tomorrow ; and we have to keep in view what President 
Roosevelt of- USA observed “You cannot always build the 
future for your youth but we can build our youth for the future”. 



5 . Centre-State Relations and 
Relations Between the 
Universities and State 
Departments 


The Constitution of India provides for certain functions to be 
handled by the Union Government exclusively, others to 
be handled by the Stales exclusively, and certain other functions 
to be handled either by the Union Government or by the States. 
According to the seventh schedule of the costilution, the 
following is the divison of responsibilities for research : 

List I— Union Uu 

"No. 65. Union agencies and institutions for— (b) the pro- 
motion of special studies of research. 

Mo. 66. Co ordination and determination of standards in 

institutions for higher education or research and ^ 
scientific and technical institutions. 

List Il~-Slate List 

No. 14. Agriculture, including agricultural education and 
research, protection against pests and prevention 
of plant diseases. 

No. 15. Preservation, protection and improvement of stock 
and prevention of animal diseases ; veterinary 
training and practice. 

U may appear from the above that both the Centre and the 
States must assume a share of the responsibility for ensuring 
progress through agricultural education, extension and research. 

A little closer scrutiny of the provisions will, however, show 
that ; 

( 1 ) the Union Governmental hgcncies and institutions are 
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only responsible for the pro’miion of research, which 
IS not the same thing as the conduct of research; and 

(2) for CO ordination and determination of standards in 
in State institutions and not for undertaking themselves 
responsibilities for higher education or research. 

If the foregoing view is accepted, it follows that the States 
have the responsibility for the conduct of special studies or re- 
search promoted or sponsored by the Union Government, but 
they are required to subject themselves to such inspection that 
the Union Government may consider necessary for the pur- 
pose of co-ordination and determination of standards in teaching 
institutions. 

In the State list, agricultural education and research, includ- 
ing veterinary training and practice arc specifically mentioned as 
State responsibilities. 

{estitullOQs Inherited from Pre-Independeore rcrlod 

Before (he country became independent and the Indian 
Constitution was formed, many Centra! Institutes for research 
and education in agricultural sciences had already been 
founded —as shown in chapter 2. 

In 1955, the responsibility for the training of extension 
personnel was tranferred from the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research to a separate Extension and Training Directorate 
in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, thus divorcing 
extension and extension training from research and education 
at the Central level. 

Meanwhile, several Commodity Committees were also estab- 
lished for oilseed, cotton, sugarcane, tobacco, jute, coconut, 
lac and arecanuis, and all of which were under the control of 
the Central Ministry of Food and Agriculture, as it was tiie 
hope that special attention was necessary to deal with the 
problems of these crops. Not only all these developments 
constituted in cflect an inroad into the responsibilities devolving 
upon the States under the constitution, but they also had a 
detrimental elTect on the State’s capacity to further research on 
these commodities on their own, and further led to the neglect 
of the many important problems that transcend commodity 
fields. 

It has not been possible to effccl radical changes in the 
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inherited institutions to strictly conform to the provisions of 
Indian Constitution. Thus, many educational institutions still 
remain in tact under the control of the Centre and so are 
many research institutions. In fact, in some respects the conti- 
nued erosion of Slates’ reponsibilitics is occuring even after the 
acceptance of recommendations made by the ICAR Research 
Review Team. For instance, forest colleges and dairy education- 
al institutions continue to function under the Centre’s control 
in the States, while sub-stations for research with some major 
research Stations are operating in many States with funds from 
and under the control of the Central Government. 

Hl2h-l<n«l CorainiUee*3 RecommcDdatioM 

The principal recommendations on research made by the 
several expert bodies during the past two decades as reviewed 
by the High-Level CommUlcc of the Food and Agricultural, 
Ministry in 1962 may be summarised as follows : 

1. 'Shortfalls both in coverage and intensity of research 
arc considerable. 

'2. It is necessary to classify the existing research stations 
to reduce their number, wherever necessary, to avoid 
duplication or to improve quality, and to develop and 
strengthen them on a regional basis, wherever possible. 

3. There is urgent need to define precisely the role of the 
Central and State institutions and of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research in the sphere of agricultural 
research. 

4. Central lastitutions should be ‘quality’ institutions con- 
cerning themselves with hational problems and funda- 
mental research including methodology and testing of 
innovations published abroad. 

5. They should not establish branch stations, but should 
avail of the facilities existing at Regional/Slate stations 
in the execution of their programmes. 

6. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should 
function as a truly coordinating and evaluating agency, 
initialing new research work, strengthe.ning research 
work in Central, Regional or State spheres. 
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Stale's ResponslblUiies 

Coming to the State’s responsibilities, there is little doubt 
that despite Iheirinadequacy of resources, some of the States 
have shown remarkable capacity to hav'e many colleges of agri« 
culture and research, or experioicnt stations numbering as many 
as 60 to 80 in each of sonoc of the States, with facilities and 
resources hardly adequate to support one well-equipped 
research centre with or without one Agricultural College. 

Working under three to five departments, sometimes with 
as many Secretaries and more than one Minister, the State 
research and educational centres have scope for dissimilar or 
even conflicting polices, though almost all have ideotleali 
■problems of low salary scales, poor library and laboratory 
facilities in most of the isolated research centres, and generally 
ill-trained scientists working with little guidance and very often 
burdened with a load of non-scientific duties. There are 
instances of Agricultural Colleges, where one Professor had to 
leach four different subjects; more than five changes of a lecturer 
in one academic year; of three Research Stations being in charge 
of one person; of research centres whose annual reports have 
not been written for three to four years at a stretch. The posi- 
tion in private colleges can only be far worse. 

On the other hand, over 50,000 Village Level Workers with 
numerous Block Development Olliccrs and Agricultural Extern 
■sion Officers are said to be busy, according to one writer, in 
keeping their jeeps constantly humming and tea kettles boiling 
‘while the farmers are reported to treat them with amused 
indi/Terence. In our Agricultural Colleges, the agricultural 
graduates trained at least in some of the institutions are of 
very varying quality, a type of generalists, inadequately pre- 
pared to direct critical thought to solving problems which con- 
front them. 

-Coordinated CtTorls 

As aeainst this wide dispersal of uncoordinated cfforls in edn- 
oalion, r'csearch and extension, the recent exampies of coordi- 
nated effort for evolving hybrids of maize, Sorehum and Feiwt- 
ietum, (bajra), provide a marlccd contrast. Within a very few 
years, hybrids with very Ugh yield potentials and respoasite 
to high levels of fertilization have been evolved under coordi- 
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nated research projects operated with funds and support of 
several agencies— the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, State Governments, Agricultural Universities and the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA. The yield increase under 
these high-yielding crops have virtually'brought a revolution in 
the Indian farmer’s thinking and practices, unprecedented in 
the country’s histoay. 

The disparity in accomplishment berween coordinated 
research projects and the pitiful, repetitive and unco'ordinated 
efforts at a multiplicity of State and Central locations, 
is further accentuated by the disparity in the salary scales bet- 
ween the Central and State research workers as well as in the 
educational efforts between the States and Centre. The disparity 
in salary scales, quantity and quality of research and educa- 
tion efforts as between the Government effort at the Stale level 
and that supported from private funds is even more striking. 

fte^teRS of Research Projects 

In contrast with the paper reviews of Commodity Commit- 
tee sponsored research, the PL480 supported (ARS-ICAR Co- 
operative) research in India has a provision for on-the-spot 
negotiations for every research project to assess the real capa- 
city and competence of every location for handling the research 
project, followed by annual technical and fiscal reviews. 
Sometimes special technical review of each project is 
also being done by one of the most eminent scientists in 
each special field by bringing him over from the US for 
this purpose. Such effective reviews in respect of ad hoc research 
projects in combination with coordinated research sponsored 
by ICAR are expected to make Indian research in agricultural 
sciences both productive and economic. 

rducational Stsodards 

In SO far as educational standards arc concerned, there was 
also an equally wide gulf between institutions not only under 
different agencies, but sometimes even wiifain a State and even 
when operating under the same administrative control. As an 
instance the enrolment standards and requirements for the 
College of Agrici; e in Dharwar and the College of Agricul- 
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ture in Hebbal, both of which were under the control of the 
State Agricultural Department, Mj-sore, ucre different till both 
these colleges came under the control of the llnivcrsily ofAgri- 
cultural Sciences, Bangalore. 

After Agricultural Universities r%-erc established and the 
enrolment standards as also the standards of teaching and exa- 
minations were enhanced and standardised, the disparity bet- 
ween these universities has become much wider. To prevent 
or correct this, proposals for accreditation of colleges were 
mooted and considered many times, but no final decision has 
yet been taken on this important question of promoting a uni- 
form standard all over the country. 

Full Autonomy Essential For I CJi R. 

After the Indian Council of Agricultural Research was re- 
organised broad/y on the recommendations of I.C.A.R. 
Research Review Team, support for research is being chanelled 
to Agricultural universities through ccni-per-ccnl grants for 
coordinated research projects. Although this has meant a signi- 
ficant stop forward, the red-tape observed in financial screening 
of tbe projects militates against the smooth and expeditious 
implementation of Che projects These limitations are inevit- 
able as long as the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
is not allowed complete autonomy to manage Us resources in 
the way ic thinks best, instead of allowring a finance man to 
dictate or regulate the Council’s activities. 

The current practice of (he Indian Council of Agriculturai 
Research functioning through its Governing Body, Advisory 
Body, Standing Committees and Scientific Panels, all constitut- 
ed with a majority of scientists and teachers and representa- 
tives of progressive farmers, is a healthy one. ^ The debates in 
all these meetings arc well informed, constructive and helpful 
except in the annual meetings of Hie Councii when one couid 
have plenty of oratory from politicians over subjects sometimes 
unconnected with the Indian Council of Agriculture! Research’s 
role and activities. So far as agricultural universities are con- 
cerned, the Indian Council of Agricultural Reswreh has been 
its watch dog, though in terms of artual contribution the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research has not been very effective. 
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possibly because the bureaucratic set up at the Centre is less 
amenable to technical opinion. 

N?c5 for Eiperlise 

While all these proposals and developments have the support 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural Kesearch, the absence of • 
a body at the Centre like the Cummings Committee to advice 
the Stales with expert opinion and scrutinise its draft bills and 
proposals is keenly felt. Development of such high import 
cannot be left safely to the decision of a few overworked offici- 
als of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. The exis- 
tence of an expert body like the Cammings Committee was by 
itself an assurance to the States who were keen to seek its views 
direcily whenever they had doubts to be cleared or felt the need 
for their goidence or assistance. 

It seems necessary' and even inevitable for the Association of 
AgricoUural universities to take up functions of the “Cummings 
Committee” and play a very vigorous and decisive lole in the 
formati\e years. In cooperation with the official organisation 
at the ICAR, ihe Association might put the unlvereilies on 
sound basis and continue to watch them till every institution 
attains maturity. 

Motcal Rcspocslbility 

While on the question of Centre-Slate relationship, and 
relation between the universities and the Slate agencies or 
Governments, it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
division of Centre-State functions was largely an adaptaljon of 
the British sponsored reforms following World War II. Whether 
the Stales arc all competent to do the job and discharge their 
responsibilities fully if all the functions of education, research 
and extension in agricultural sciences are transfened by the 

Union Government to them, is a question on which there will 

be sharp difTcrcnccs of opinion. Agricultural Universities exist 
at present only in ten Slates, and not all of them are keen or 
equipped to take over responsibilities of extension education. 
In all matters pertaining to agriculture and its development, wc 
have to recognise the joint and complementary responsibilities 
and fuirtions of the Union and Slate Governments. Likewise, 
the joint and complementary respoosibiiittes of the State Depart- 
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nicnfs ofAgricurturc. Vclcrinary, Animal Husbandry. Horticul- 
Xiirc, nsberies. T oreslry etc., on one hand, and the Agricultural 
Hnncrsiiics on the other, have lo be recognised. Much has 
been done toward this end in Punjab and cncciively too. The 
extension education programme in the Punjab and the pilot 
■extension project on high-yielding varieties wjjh OXFAM and 
GOI fertilizer in Mysore and later with US-AID assistance are 
examples of such coIlaboralK'c effort. 

To ime effective universities, one must want (o have them. 
Establishing a university far removed from the traditional 
pattern involves a major change of outlook among the represen- 
tatives of the public who have the right to vote in legislature, 
.among the State and Central Government key officers who have 
to process the University’s request for funds and facilities of all 
kinds, among the Pro-ChancclIors and Chancellors who arc at 
the appex of University organisation and, bst but not the least, 
the State departments from whom the institutions were trans- 
ferred to the control of agriculiuml universities and between 
whom and (he universities the fuoclioos have been divided for 
rendering more useful, elTective and timely service to agriculture 
flnd farming coftimuntiics. 

Evidence of the gradually improving system in India is 
evidenced by (a) establishment of agricultural universities, (b) 
elimination of Commodity Committee-sponsored research, 
(c) re-organisalion of ICAR under technical Icadcrjhip, 
fd) development of All-India research projects on a coordinated 
basis, (e) increased integration of research, teaching and exten- 
sion in several Stales and (f) continued Centre support for the 
above in the report of the Education Commission. Indian 
agricultural research, education and e.xtcnsion are being rapidly 
inodifitcl and impro.ed alonj iho lines sujseslcd by expert 
eoir.niittees and conimfssions. To be sure, there are problems. 
Some of the changes arc slow but the progress is Ibcre and the 
problems are bound lo be resolved soon. 

Some even in responsible qualere, feel the current trend as 

distressing and even calamitous. The fact Is they do not belong 

to this age and the (heir contenlioBsare sterile and self-defea- 
ting The lime is opportune, though highly disturbed, for an 

optimist to meel the challense and set the country on the path 
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of science and technology for development It is therefore 
well said "An optimist sees an opportunity in every' calamity, a 
pessimist sees a calamity in every opportunity”. 



6. New Patterns in Agricultural 
Education and Research 


EoucAT/oy Jfj a sense is co-terraenous with life. The develop* 
ment of language enabled man to draw upon the ctperience of 
other regions and other periods so that man developed an instru- 
tnenl ofadvance which enabled him to achieve mastery over 
other animals and Increasing control over the forces of nature. 
Education thus became an instrument of advance and progress, 
but a strange division of It Into conceptual education and pracfi* 
cai training prevailed and largely accepted. Thus, only intclicc* 
tual activities were gt\en the dignity of education while others 
like agriculture and industry which sustained life and human 
society were described as skills and were relegated to a lower 
place. Only in the modern era tvhen some Hestern countries 
applied esoteric knowledge to production of belter food and 
consumer goods, industry and agriculture gained some prestige. 
Soon the yardstick of measurement of (he prosperity and wcil* 
being of a country was accepted to be the industrial and techno- 
gical growth in which agriculture had a vital place. 

Cstefin and Regard for Education 

A high level of education attainment, hea^y e.xpendilures of 
private and public funds for education, and the strong beliefs 
that education must form a vital part of any programme for 
giving equal opportunity to all the citizens— all the>e assert the 
high regard in which citizens of advanced nations hold education. 
In the USA, education has been the principal pathway of the 
upward pattern of social mobility which has characterised Its 

history. As the general level of educational attainment of the 

citizens rises, the aspirations of parents for the education of 
their children follow. 

In the less developed countries also, education holds a high 
place in the aspirations of government leaders and citizens. The 
general level of'education aitainment is low and the leaders look 
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to education as a pathway to social, economic and political 
development. Tltc parents look to education as a means to 
Upward social mobiUly for their children. 

Low Pf«d2c of Agrioitturai Education 

In many of the developing nations, the agricuUural colleges^ 

have enjoyed a lower status than colleges of medicine, science, 
and arts. In several eases it appeared that financial support for 
other professional programmes was given priority over agdcul- 
tural programmes. Often, a majority of the students who 
graduated from an agricultural college did so only because they 
had been turned down by other colleges of the university. Agri- 
culture was not their first choice. Where this condition pre- _ 
vailed, and it was commonly found throughout the world, it 
was difficult for members of the technical assistance programme 
to develop good relationships with staff who were not proud of 
their positions or with students who would have preferred to 
be in another field. 

On the status and pay scales of agricultural scientists in 
India Dr, Stewart* staled in 1947 ; 

“There is in my opinion a very great need for Improving 
the status and salary of members ot the staffs of agricultural 
d?parimenlj in India. On tour I did not consider that I was over- 
paying my personal bearer, but I found nevertheless that I was 
paying him more than many an agricultural graduate was recei- 
ving ns a salaried member of an agricultural staff. In the abs- 
ence of improvement in both salaries and status I fail to see 
how it will be possible in the future either to attract recruits to, 
or indeed hold in the service men of the mental calibre needed 
to solve the many problems of agticuUuTC*’. 

Studies by the sialT of the Institute of International 
Education show that agricullurc is not studied by a very high 
proportion of the students who come to U.S.A. Vor example in 
Columbia tOVo of the people earn their living from farming, 
3S% of the gross national product is produced by agriculture 
but only 5% of the students in the university are known to be 
siudsing agriculture.** 

* Sirivjrt, A. a. /ffpafforiSotl rerUtity in 41, Submitted to 

I C.A.n., Nc.v Delhi. I9r7. 

•’ Opzn doon t9f.3 Imtltutc of lajcrnational Education-New York 1963. 
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More rccenlly Dr. Mellor* •• made a candid observation of 
considerable relevance and sisniBcance : “One might ask sacccss- 
fal and prosperous individuals in South Asia if their first choice 
for career for their most able children fa to do research in agri- 
culture ; the answer will penerally be “NO”. Tlie problem is 
not simply to change the attitudes but to change the basis for 
those altitudes”. 

A recent study in India disclosed that the per cent of first 
class men at both undergraduate and post-graduate courses in 
agricultural and veterwary sciences during the years IP64‘67 
were extremely poor supporting the fact that the best brains of 
the country have, rarely taken up to agriculture. The output of 
fust class men is too small to meet even a fraction of the needs 
of agricultural research activities. 


PER CENT OF FIRST CLASSES OBTAINED** 


Year 

AgrituUure 

Veterinary 

D. Se. Ag. 

Jl/. Se. Ag. 

B.V.Se. 

W,K Se. 

1964-tf5 

162 

24.3 

2.t 

460 


17.2 

242 . 

27 

25.1 

1966-67 

- 20.2 

27.0 

7.2 

2S.1 


The employment potential, the scales of pay in compa* 
rison to other technical or administrative services and even 
social prestige attached to agriculture has been solely responsi- 
ble for this. This has been underlined as an importjnt aspect 
of study by the III Pay Commission appointed by Government 
of India for Central Government employees in a press editonalf 
which reads as : “The most glaring anomaly in the present pay 
structure relates to the differences in the scales of the adminis- 
trative services and those bolding technical jobs. With thegrowing 
impoftaticcortcchnicalpersonnelina planned and developing 

economy it is necessary to remove the disparities derived from a 
colonial pan and render justice to the highly qualified men who 

• JW. Mellor— Science & Technology in Asricultural Development. 

Se fence Reporter 4, p. 37, (1967). 

•• Personal communication from Dr. O.P. Gaiilam. 
t "Formidab'e Task” (EdilonaJ), Jndiaa t:xpress. April 27, 1970. 
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are playing a vital role in building up the country’s industries, 
railways and other technical services". What applies to these 
sectors ot economy, will apply with only greater force to agn- 
culture. 

%Vcak Aspects of Traditional Cdncation 

Almost all the developing countries have now come to 
realise the relative importartcc of technical education as a means 
of advancement on modern lines ; this amounts to technical 
training in agriculture and industries. For nearly a century 
some attempts were made in India to establish educational 
institutions devoted to training in agriculture, veterinary and 
forestry. All these early attempts were weak in three respects 
according to Sir Eric Ashby : 

(1) They failed to set and maintain the quality of teaching 
and standards of achievement essential for Indian degree to be 

acceptable in other countries ; 

(2) They failed to devise, and persuade Indians to accept a 
content of higher education suited to Indians social and ecooo' 
znic needs ; and 

^3) They failed to establish patterns of academic government 
and relations between universities and the state that would 
accord to universities that degree of autonomy without which 
they cannot serve society properly. 

The University Education Commission suggested in 1949 : 
“A fuli-ficdged college of agriculture should, in our opinion, 
be able to make provision not only for instruction and 
practical training, but also for research and extension work. 
It should endeavour to establish itself as the leader in pro- 
gressive agricultural practice of the surrounding countryside. 
It should apply itself lo the problems of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood and attempt, by its own extension work, to carry the 
results of its investigations to ibc peasantry around. This alone 
can make the instructional and research sides of its activity more 
realistic and fruitful than they generally lend to be”. 

Laod Grabt College Model la India 

Though India has accepted the land grant model from the 
US, the aim was not to transplant that system in the Indian 
soil, but adapt it to Indian conditions and setting. This is none 
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too easy as tfic interaction between long tradition and the im- 
posed revolutionary change, made many doubt seriously the 
utility of the reform. Yet, the change has come about much 
^ujcJ:er than most imagined and these new ‘'service-oriented" 
institutions directly related to field problems of the farmers are 
now dotted over the Indian scene. 

The very concept of a new university for Agricultural 
Sciences in a developing country raised the prestige and status 
of this long neglected group of rural science faculties, which so 
Jong remained as appendages to conventional universities. 
Secondly, a real breakthrough was evident when related functions 
and subjects to agriculture were grouped together under one roof, 
creating in (he minds of scieotisis a feeling that their work 
would be of practical utility and of national concern. Above 
all, several opportunities have now been created for young 
men and women for their intellectual elevation, social and 
economical upward mobility. 

The suitability of these new institutions can further be exami- 
ned on the basis of certain criteria. 

Tile new institution must io the first place be capable of 
performing specified services to agriculture. Such services 
must be designed and discharged at a minimum cost, implying 
that the designing of (he institution should be appropriate to 
the region. Secondly, the institution should rot aim to be 
highly sophisticated, as that serves no purpose and would result 
in such a high cost that (he country cannot a/Tord. Lastly, the 
institutional output must be geared to the social and economic 
needs of the society. 

Judged from the above criteria, the agricnltura! universities 
in India may be deemed to have demonstrated the philosophy 
of service to the farmer in several ways. At the same time, it is 
clear that much rensains to be done and that loo with greater 
velocity and greater dedication and deierminalion. 


IS'fcd-baied Pattern 

In adapting llic pattern of the /and grant colfcgc Ilia Agri- 
cultural nni.crsiiics in India have taken the following measures 
to distinguish them from the traditional universities : 


• l 962 Acas.n'ud,-Agr.cohoral Uaoctsirlo Development in t«dUI9SS 
Tliroush 1962. Projeet 386_AA. II. AE. D5A1D, Washlnglon D.C. 
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(1) Ths Agricultural University recognizes a responsibility 
and responsiveness to lire nceris of cultivators in contrast with 
being only a seat of learning and scholarship, and assumes a 
responsibility for working towards the economic development 
and improvement of the standard of living of the people of the 
State. 

(2) Tn addition to resident Icacliing for degree candidates, 
the staff also have responsibility for applied as uel! as funda- 
mental research in agriculture Such research must go beyond 
the laboratory and into the fields and home, and N'ith the live- 
stock, under varying conditions found in different parts of the 
State. 

(3) The chief medium through which the cultivators are 
to derive the benefits of (he training programmes and of iht 
research work under agricultural university is the extension limb 
of the university, which should be fully integrated with teaching 
and research 'organisations, so that a smooth and cflectivc' 
flow of the results of research and of the training programmes 
to the cultivators be possible and the problems of the cultivators- 
may similarly be transmitted back to the leaching and training 
centres for being tackled promptly and cITectively. 

(4) The territory of the university with respect to the agri- 
cultural and related sciences should include the entire State, in 
keeping with the above principles and responsibilities, 

(5) The curricula and the training programmes should be 
modelled in a manner as to be in keeping with the needs of the 
State on the one hand, and of the aptitudes and needs of the 
individual students or trainees on the other. This must involve 
the formulation of a flexible curriculum with suitable provisions 
for courses of instruction in a wide field and the appointment of 
teachers who have specialised in their respective disciplines. 

CnrTicolum andTeacliing Methods 

The abandonment of the old curriculum with its external 
examinations and its replacement by a more complex curri- 
culum with internal evaluation is perhaps the most important 
single consequence of the reform as reflected in the introduction 
of agricultural university concept. This vs of special significance 
in the context of immense pressure for superficial education; 
something to give reputation and polish at the least expense of 
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time and efTort. One becomes "an educaled man” by virlue 
ofgeumsa parchment in a convocation: this was the oft* 
repeated allegation, but which cannot apply to the reformed 
institutions under the current agricultural university set-up. 

When the trimester system Has introduced in these universi- 
ties, the teachers who brought many prejudices and performance 
deri\cd from their previous training and from their personnei 
idloN\ncrasies found it difiicult in the beginning to adjust ihcm- 
sclifs to the ns»' system of teaching and examination Some 
had been teachers for long under the old system ; some had 
been trained under the Indian and English Universities where 
semester or trimester systems were not followed. The free and 
frank discussions during the orientation helped to remove 
misunderstandings. Fortuntiicly. many teachers had a model 
to be followed, a model in w.hich nearly half the teachers In at 
least some universities had already experience in the US 
institutions through (he participant programme. 

Each course (ft a semester or tr/oiestcr is self-contained and 
complete. Final marks are given for each course upon the termi- 
nation of study and examination in that course. The earning 
of a degree by a student is determined by the cumulative marks 
in the individual courses. 

Students may elect to establish a major in any one of the 
divisions of the university other than (he division of Basic 
Sciences. It is the purpose of the curriculum to provide that 
all students have a fundamental understanding of the State’s 
agriculture and the underlying basic scieoccs. 

The curricular changes introduced by the agricultural 
universities since their inception together with an appreciable 
improvement in the attitudes of the teachers, in course content 
and teaching methods have grc-atly upgraded the standard of 
teaching agricultural sciences. There is great awareness among 
these Universities to cncoumgi coverage of many dilTerent Reids 
in an inlegrated or cohesive manner. The provision for a good 
deal'of flexibility of curriculum permits deep penetration into a 
selected field ofknmvjedgeand leads losome degree of speci- 
alisation at the uoder-graduaie level. A certain degree of 
diversity in Individual training has thus been introduced enabl- 
ing students to acquire a degree of special competence the 
fields of their greatest interest and capability. In a field which 
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presents technical and practical problems such .ns in asricullurc, 
iraininp all students exactly the same way as in traditional type 
colleges will not help the country to deal ssith all problems 
resourcefully. 

Dxamlrstlocs 

Tne external examination which has mc’ilcd strong 
condemnation by (he University Hducation Commission as 
one of the worst features of Indian educational system has 
been completely eliminated by most of the agricultural 
universities, while some have been able to do this in part, 
Udaipur University having both the afiiliated and constituent 
colleges, has introduced internal evaluation only in its consti- 
tuent colleges, of agricultural sciences. In some universities 
with a large number of campuses, the mainlenencc of imifor- 
roiiy in evaluation standards presents a problem of some 
magnitude, but each of these universities has been endeavouring 
to devise solutions to it. Until a system of self.accreditation is 
adopted by each institution to maintain high standards, this 
problem is likely to continue. 

The content of examinations has also been modifitd in 
several universities in order to better measure the specific kinds 
of student competence and to serve as effective aids in the 
leaching process. 

Internal examinations make for more elfective overall 
student-teacher relationslups, permit adaptation of courses to 
local situations and problems, to new knowledge and to parti- 
cular competencies and interests of students and instructors — 
thus making courses much more challenging both for students 
and instructors and developing enquiring attitude towards the 
subject-matter. 

Advantages for intermittent examinations, and other devices, 
for measuring sttidcnt performance over the crst-whilc terminal 
or annual examinations are: (a) they encourage constant study 
througnout the year and thus develop in students good work 
habits ; (b) they greatly improve overall classroom perfor- 
mance by keeping students abrest of subject matter; (c) they 
— -mit the instructor to appraise his teaching and to make 
CPWTo«. . * '>n;and(d) they permit use of examina- 

bingaids. Intermittent examinations are 
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supplemented by a final examination which covers the course 
as a whole and contributes about one third of the students* 
total marks. 

Some Concepts of Research 

Research and Science haw become household words even 
in developing countries. Many are anxious to know what 
these are, their significance and impact on the welfare of 
human society. Even prior to an understanding of these, the 
ill effects of scientific research (“atom bomb*', “radiation 
hazards”) have come to be widely known to many of us, so 
that the attitude towards science and research has been less 
. respectful. To gain the lost ground many of (he nations have 
pronouced that even their atomic and nuclear research is only 
aimed for peaceful purposes. 

Many a time research is regarded as a rich nation's occu- 
pation, and questions are often hurled at the researcher as to 
its utility to the cotnmoa man. Even in U.fC., when Faraday 
demonstrated long ago to Time Minister Gladstone the pheno- 
menon of electric current, the inquisitive Prime Minister asked 
what was the use of that ? Pat came the answer from the pro- 
phetic researcher “You can fax it Sir”. While research in funda- 
mental sciences has proceeded with vigour and speed, and the 
results arising out of it have profoundly impressed the public, 
technological research in agriculture and industry had a relative- 
ly late start. The delay was more than made up in developed 
countries by accelerating and catalysing research efforts with 
financial support, from the Government and Public agencies, 
and by enhancing the prestige of the scientific workers. 

Finances for Research 

Governments in developing countries have constantly been 
examining how much money would be required for develop- 
ment of science and technology or how mucli should be invested 
on research. Examination of. published figures for some 
countries does not reveal any clear or simple relationship 
between research and economic growth. Some advanced 
countries are known to spend about 1 to 3} per cent of the 

gross national product on research and development. Dut no 
formula can be hl.n dlv applied ^ to a^e yloping country like 
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India. Investment has necessarily to be based on the needs 
and the available technical and trained human resources. 
Available investments must also be apportioned strictly accord- 
ing to priorities of the different projects under agricultural 
development. 

Currently, scientific research is increasingly expensive — 
sometimes alarmingly so— and it is therefore necessary that 
within pure science choices may have to be made which have 
certain areas virtually untouched In a thought-provoking 
lecture Lord R A. Todd observed “it is surely far better for a 
couniry to cbncenlrate its main effort in fields where it has 
both first class men and direct interest in the kind of training 
they will preside than to spread its resources so thinly over 
cNcry field that makes no real impact on any of them".* He 
placed great emphasis on the production of adequate numbers 
of properly trained scientists and technologists. This amounts 
to the organisation of an educational system that trains men 
to discharge specific functions. , 

Bradficld recently observed : •• “1 greatly fear that we arc 
not doing as well with this select group (of scientists deputed 
for training to the US) as wc should. The reasons are (») 
faults in the training, motivation they have had at home before 
they came to US and (ii) wrong kind of training in the US. 
These arc cxacjly the reasons svhy Governments in developing 
countries should concentrate on building host insliturions to 
train their men in their own country. It is in institution-build- 
ing that technical assistance from advanced countries should be 
most welcome. 


Pure and Applied Research 


It is extremely difiicult, if not impossible, to know the dimen- 
sions of pure and applied research of a project and where they 
arc separable. By pure science is meant “the pursuit of know- 
IcJge untramclled by economic objectives. It provides the seed 
from which later— possibly much later — wilt come technologi- 


LonlR.A. Todd: ASattonal Strategy for Science. Science Re- 
l^ner 7 : (3J {970. CS I.R., New Delhi. 


Wchatd Bradfield The role of educated people in (he agricultural 
t^eJopment. AgtiColtoral Sciences for the developing nationt 
U. A ft. Moseman pub : Radha Krishna PraVashan, Delhi, 196-1. 
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Cal advances from which political and economic powers may 
<Icrive . There can be a sharp line of demarcation between the 
two but such an attempt serves no purpose. 

In agricultural research the terms basic or fundamental and 
applied arc commonly used Every investigation necessarily 
has an agricultural bias, which means that whatever is achieved 
in the laboratory should be easy of translation or application to 
field practice. For instance, the results of an investigation of 
placement of a fertiliser at various depths in the soil varying V' 
to 1 2 has little or no relevance to field practice where phosphate 
can be applied m rice field either on the surface or deep in the 
soil. All research problems can and necessarily be solved by men 
svith basic degree in agriculture followed by M.Sc., or Ph.D. 
but one need not hastily conclude that knowledge of basic 
sciences Is optional. An insecticidal chemist should have suffi- 
cient depth of knowledge on physical and organic chemistry and 
the habits of insects or fungus as pests of crops. In full reco- 
gnition of this the US system recognises the majoring subjects 
and supporting minor fields, so that in composite elTecl the 
trainee would be in a position to build adaptive research built 
on sound fundamentals. No argument is valid on the relative 
importance, for it is like ascertaining whether the container is 
vital to the contents or the reverse. In the context of the Indian 
situation however, the agricultural graduates receiving training 
as per US land grant system cannot be regarded as unsuitable 
for almost all the research positions in various faculties with 
certain reservations to high specialisation in fields such as 
instrumentation, soil phjsics, nuclear and radiation research. 

AgricoUural Research-Special Features 

Research In agriculture has its own peculiarities. In short, 
agricultural research is essentially putting a question to Nature 
in the hope of gelling an answer— the answer is the result of an 

iiitemclion of three complex natural factors, the plant, the soil 

and the environment. The subject is so complex that straight 

forward answers are usually not possible- For example, cons- 
tant and close vigil, and on intimate touch with the plant popu- 
lation are essential over long periodi before a plant breeder 
could pick up a more promising plant of desirable attributes. 

It is therefore well said by Dr. Norman E. Borlaug of Mexico : 
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“Phnls speak to men but only in whisper; their voice enn be 
heard only by those who remain dose to them”. Even such 
whispers are absent from the soil to the agronomist. The vaga* 
lies of the environment are unprcdicatabJc. In this intricate 
net-work of opposing forces and cross purposes the agricultural 
scientist is to work out his problems. 

Currently, in United States much concern is felt about cer- 
tain attitudes towards research by faculty members, and also the 
financing agencies, the industry and the Government. Faculty 
members are being accused by themselves and by others of 
devoting too much alicniion to their individual scholarly intere- 
sts and too lililc to big problems that worry the world and the 
nation.* Many research workers frequently feel that doing 
basic research leads to higher professional standing than does 
engaging in applied research. 

In agricultural research however it is important that a large 
proportion of projects devoted lo immediate field problems of 
the fancer be given high priority for a variety of reasons. 
Firstly, farmers arc urgently in need of a solution of the pro- 
blems and secondly the public and lefislators can adequately 
influence the Government for adequate financial support of such 
research programmes. The common man and tbelnCaenira! 
legislators are always more Impressed by the practical results of 
' research than by the uncertain promise of big gains to be had 
some time in the indefinite future from long-term and perhaps 
more basic research. Also U is oecessary to concentrate pri- 
marily on crops for which iberc is internal and external 
markets. 

Time is a big and decisive factor for agricultural production, 
although improved science and technology has considerably 
helped. One must be aware of the following factors prior to 
an investment in agricultural research : (I) The returns from 
an investment in education and research in agriculture although 
eventually is large and significant, do not come quickly and 
usually need a generation or more for fruition. (2) The inter- 
action of a large number of improved agricultural practices is 
essential for large gains in agricultural production. (3) Agricul- 
ture cannot advance alone but requires simultaneous develop- 
roent of indos lries which supply essential goods and services to 
Editorial (I9£9) let OSgl). 
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agriculture. (4) Large returns from agricultural development 
are not realised till farmers responsible for a high proportion of 
the national production have adopted improved agronomic 
practices. 

loler-disciplloary Research 

Crop production at a site is the net effect of interaction of a 
large number of factors. To attain maximum production there* 
fore, a set of factors (practices) that arc known to interact most 
effectively are now being adopted by farmers in all advanced 
countries. Such a concept Is the result ofacceptanccofthe 
principle of coordination of related functions which occurs at 
its best in a natural system- The details of this process can 
only be diciphered and spelt out If scientists of related disci- 
plines coordinate their research functions. This is what is 
known as inter-disciplinary research. Thus, a disease problem 
may be met by changed plant varieties, bred for disease resis- 
tance; by biological or chemical control measures, or by chan- 
ged agronomic practices. The optima! choice requires a coor- 
dination of efforts across these and other disciplines. In some 
cases a problem cannot be solved without the coordinated 
efforts of several disciplines. But for the interdisciplinary app- 
roach, it would not have been possible to unravel the facets and 
inter-relations of the vita" process the photosynthesis. Writing 
on this topic Prof, Rosenberg of the University of Pitsburg said 
“my first education in photosynthesis was an apprenticeship 
with Prof. Frank, a Physicist, and Prof. Hons GafTron a bio- 
chemist who proved by tlielr own examples that men of widely 
different backgrounds and points of reference can and must 
work together to uncode nature’s secrets”. A voluminous 
study of the cell biochemistry during the years 1902 to 1968 was 
possibie through scientific discoveries by no less than 40 Nobel 
l.'iureatcs of whom at least six were physicists whose discovery 
of new tools alone helped all others. 

For lack of appreciation of this fundamental principle, our 
research effort towards basic problems In the pan have nciilicr 

fiiilcd nor succeeded to an appreciable extent. This is esscnJully 
due to the fact that the dimensions of the problem and the 
involvement of the different disciplines in it have never been 
adequately appreciated. To pnt it more clearly, individual 
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glory dominated and collective victory missed. There are few 
instances where specialists of diifercot disciplines met together 
and much less tahhcd common language. This has not been 
peculiar to India alone. There is evidence that much of the failure 
of agricultural research in TJ.S.A. prior to 19305 lay with lack 
of coordination of efforts among the several disciplines con- 
cerned with solution of particular problems.* 

Regional Research Ctotrts 

Agricultural production is one of facilitating biological 
growrh under almost infinitely varying conditions. Since it ts 
cot feasible to alter significantly many important environmental 
factors, the kinds and varieties of crops grown and the manage- 
ment practices followed must be adjusted to dilTcrences in locai 
environment, if rewarding results arc to be obtained. Standar- 
dized recommendations for wide areas are seldom, if ever, 
justified. 

Adaptive research and experimenlation for the purpose of 
developing combiaattons of improved practices suited to a wide 
range of environmental conditions requires a net'Worlc of experi- 
ment stations and testing facilities as well as research institutions 
engaged in work of a more fundamental character. This often 
gives rise to difiicuU organizational questions in the early years 
of a country's development. Political considerations sometimes 
result in the scattering of limited resources including trained 
manpower, among too many institutions for effective use. 

The development of improved practices that will produce 
really significant increases in yields usually requires both modem 
facilities and the services of a highly trained staff, well balanced 
as bet'Acen the rclcs'ant disciplines. C oncentrating a developing 
country's limited research resources in one or two institutions is 
not likely to be easy in the face of pressures for an agricultural 
college and experiment station in each major political sub- 
division. 

Of particular relevance to India relating to the type and 
pattern of agricultural research organisation the observations of 

* Richard BradStM (Opportoaines for toil scienlhu in freeing the wrld 
fron hunger.) Presidential address to the 7th Intsrnaiioca! Congress 
of toil tcience, Madison, Wisconsin, 19€0. 
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Prof, T.W.Schullz* would appear approprialc. He observed 
‘■There arc three unresolved issues with respect to ajricultural 
research centres in poor countries (i) the number, (ii) the 
competence of the scientilic personnel, and (lii) the opimiim 
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A new concept of research organisation in agficuilure since the 
estaWishmentofasricuItonil univenitics. 

{Uois-cfsity of AgricuIlBiat Sciences, Mysore Stale) 

» Prof. T.W. Schultz: Economic Growth from Traditioral Aericuliura! 
Sciences forDe«toping Nations. Ed. A.IL Mosemah. Pub- Radhsa 
Krishna Prakasban. Drlhi (1954). 
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size. It would have been absurd to opt for only one such 
centre in the United States and to locate it outside Washington, 
D.C. It is fully as absurd to conceive of Pusa at New Delhi as 
the agricultural research centre for all of India. As to the 
second issue, clearly there is no substitute for scIcntiDc compe- 
tence. The AID— university contracts in general have not 
succeeded on this score. On the other hand, the International 

Rice Research Institute in the Philippines is acquiring a highly 

competent staff, as has the agricultural research establishment 
in Mexico. On the matter of the optimum size of such centres 
all too little is known. No one to my knowledge has examined 
the complementarity among scientists with a view to resolving 
this issue. 

A lone scientist is absurd; a small core may be far less than 
optimum. Our own experiences seem to support two inferen- 
ces : first, research scientists should be an integral part of a 
college or university, and second, a number of competent per- 
sons no larger than that in most of our state agricultural experi- 
ment stations is inadequate. It may well be true that by this 
test less than ten of the agricultural research centres in the 
United States arc of optimum size**. 

These were exactly the conditions and considerations under 
which every agricultural university in India is compelled to take 
decisions on reorganisation of research. The reorganisation 
attempted by the University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore 
obviously has taken into consideration the issues involved and 
discussed above. Thus, research Is organised at five regional 
research centres of the State, one for each agro’climatic region, 
each equipped with high-grade scientific personnel who have 
at their disposal far better laboratory and library facilities than 
ever before. Problems were identified with care and priorities 
established and research has become a team effort and is con- 
ceived by faculty members; scientists and extension specialists 
after considerable deliberation and discussion. It is gathered 
that similar set-up is being worked out by many other univer- 
sities. For the success of these regional centres the following 
conditions must be met : (a) projects of work must be well 
conceived and workers must have independence of action, 
(b) financial support should be adequate, (c) leadership must be 
established and mobility of workers should be avoided or mini- 
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mised, and (d) the centres should have coordinating functions 
with extension and feed-back of thefarmcr’s experiences. 

By establishment of regional research centers as described 
above, substantial gains were apparent. Repetitive petty elTorts 
made in a very large number of centres by an assorted group 
of persons not necessarily qualified or fitted for research, cau* 
sing the meagre available resources to be spread too thin on 
Items of research having little or no bearing on the problems 
in the field, have totally vanished into the Jimbo of history. 


Condaslon 

A university is a place for intellectuals and a research centre 
for thinkers. Through ceaseless enquiry, they sustain a thread 
of innovation to prevent monotony and insipidity of life. They 
serve the community well. In the words of Einstein “only life 
Jived for others Is a life worthwhile”. 


Though difficult, one cannot hold the temptation to define 
(he terra “Research”. Szcot Gyorgui said that "Research Is 
to see what everybody has seen and think what no body has 
thought”. A more popular definition may be “is a process 
akin to searching a needle from a haystack”. Search is Inevi* 
table whether the needle is present or not. To pronounce after 
search the absence or presence of the needle is the scientific 
truth. While science may never be wholly right, it certainly is 
never wrong”— according to Prof. G.N. Lewis. Science provides 
inexhaustible source for search by any for any length of lime. 
It usually culminates in ushering new ideas and new innovations. 


It needs a specific environment and the only way by which it 
can be nurtured is through encouragement. Current methods 

of encouragement arc stale and short-lived. But the one that 

arises from within the worker is permanent and productive. It 
arises in the man who ceaselessly pursues with steadfast zeal 
any problem— simple or complex. A description of this In the 
words of late Sir K.S. Krishnan* may seem appropriate. “The 
path of the scientisUo probe into Nature’s secrets is not a 
dearly laid out one with diicctions for entry and exit. The 
mysterious house of Nature has innumerable doors and wia- 

• FromalWc delivered by Sir K.S. Kflihnan, F.R4L. ^ J 

cuUural Research Iwiiuue to Jao- and recorded by the laiiar 


author. 
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dows and k is for the explorer to use the keys of wisdom ta 
open door after door and pursue the path which is perhaps 
endless. In this endeavour the scientist finds heavenly 
pleasure— one which can only be experienced and defies descrip- 
tion in words”. Those who experience that pleasure are to be 
honoured as scientists of the university tscal of learning) while 
all others remain adorned on pay rolls. 



7 . Extension — Promise and 
Performance 


There are many factors that affect agricultural production 
but the final product is the result of an interaction between 
three factors (i) avai/able natural resources (if) the capital for 
investments and (in) the knowledge that is applied to agricul- 
ture through people. The first factor represented by the soil, 
and water, and the climate, can be sUong)y influenced by the 
third factor the action of man. The second one, the capital 
available for investment used for dilTerent inputs, and fwed 
investments may run info tvaste if knowledge in the form of 
modem science and technology is not applied. Man is there* 
fore a decisive factor in agricultural production. 

The mechanism of acquiring and transmitting knowledge 
involves three aspects that are closely interrelated : first, the 
training of people in agriculture at different levels; second, the 
acquisition of knowledge through research; third, the transmis* 
sion of this knowledge to the farmers for adoption in the field. 
These functions are obviously interdependent and therefore 
inseparable. An institution which effectively and successfully 
integrated the three is the Land Grant College of USA. The 
agriculture university set-up in India is a replica of that 
pattern and philosophy but adapted to suit the conditions in 
India. 

While the functions of education and research are dealt 
with separately that of extension is discussed in some detail here, 
as on the success of this that the common man in the street, (he 
people’s representative in the legislature and the farmer In the 
rural area judge the performance of the university as an institu* 
tion worthy for service or otherwise. 

Foundations for Modem Agriculture 

Traditional agriculture has attained through time an econo- 
mic equilibrium where additional inputs of capital of traditional 
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w ill relum little or nothing per unit of investment. Many 
Go\ eminent programmes of the past that attempted to intensify 
arKulliiml production have yielded scant productive results. 

i lte reason IS not due to any inherent defect in agriculture but 

the absence of modernization of agriculture through adoption of 
high^ reward, ng inputs-. Without accepting, this to brand 
der or IT" “ ‘>’’'''"2“=” has b=tn the worst blun- 

aeolLt t f HoPP" has svell said “I have long 

bon^ Lb "^suntent that the farmer-his stub- 

asDiratinn—^ii'^i, ° h's fixation on tradition, his lotv 

che-k Tf ■ ' " ruajor constraint holding development in 

cnetK. Ilisjustnottrue”.* 

invited Sir Roy Harrod who was 

Lilht.*, ond tender advice 

“ 

places to ^irke”^d^^ '■ ““"illtngness of farmers in some 
Streak! thLr mTv "> "P^^Pva.ism, In 

Even in Britata savs"e' ^ sP«olic advice, 

pared with that ’or\ P^hlem is tiny com- 

higUy abated th w"’ =8ri=“ltural seiince is 

studies were made orih. r,n ^ ^ 

extension serviees and vitl helween the 

Ibat the farmer is not >u India, it might apptar 

advice,** ^ 'w-oog m poliiely declining official 

rise and w^t by'indh''?”* varieties of 

valion since ae-s-desniir ™ P’^" of those under culti- 

•ho fact ,ha?;Ct ,?j!!-^"T'°'”?'^'“-rianeK 
“pay or- for an input uIuTa'*”'^ ogrieultcral production is the 
of transmission of this over ”.‘”rion mechanism 

of time, largest area in minimum period 

Hopper. Proc, o^'-Dr, David 

•. Pottidaiion p iov*'*F ?*’ coaquai of Hunger— 

•' ^=>5 for Dew thiev?!,. ; * . I-2*J9€S. 

April 16. 19 S 5 , ° agnsultorc**, by H. Venkata Subbiah, Hindu, 
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EXTENSION— 1‘ROMISE AND P£RfOR^rA^'ca 

Any programme to modernize agriculture successfully must 
be built on the followrns foundations : (i) new asricullral inputs 
that have a relatively high pay off arc required (ii) supply of 
these inputs must be available to farmers (iii) as farmers accept 
them they must learn how to use them. These foundations 
essentially constitute the facets of successful extension work. 

Citfuston—A Ocdfcatut .Xtfsston 

Jl should be made clear that extension is not mere sale of an 
improved seed v-ariety or supply of a pamphlet of instructions 
regarding the usage of a pesticide or direction by a post card as 
to the name of the firm that supplies a specific fertilizer. It is a 
dediated and devoted duty of an individual who identifies him- 
self with the community he is to serve. His failures in the 
field constitute a feed back to the research Wiorfcer. His role is a 
mission for life and is therefore indispensable. The extension 
officer should h.ivc clear vision of factual details of the recom- 
mended inputs, carry with him convincing argument, exhibit 
practical skill for demonstration and patience to follow up the 
trend of the performance. This is undoubtedly a tall prescrip- 
tion wiiich many of the extension officers in developing countries 
do not possess. Dr. Hopper's observations appear appropriate 
"I have met only a few government officials in developing coun- 
tries who have a clear vision of what is and what will be needed 
to modernize national agriculture. The absence of such a vision 
is perhaps the single most serious impediment to developing 
ociion strategies for rural economic advancement”. 


Ohlo^ue to DcTclop Consrosoi 

At a stage when a thorough transformation in the very 
organisation and working of the extension wing became neces- 
sary with the advent of the agrrcuitirntl nniversines, innumerable 

obstacles of an unprecedented cliaiactcr came in the way. The 
extension wings of the Stale departments of agriculture are not 
in any way near to the university concept, not to speak of its 
smooth merger into the fabric. The fact .s. these have become 
parallel and rivni organisations with rancour and utter 
to university policy. This is not singularly peculiar to this 
eonn“ a reeem study of tbisnspee. in duvdop.ng conmr.es 
it was observed ; “The development of an agricultural colleg 
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Other than servicing agriculture specifically. They have 
to evolve a new set-up which wiU serve as an c/Tectivc 
vehicle of change and development. 

5. The specific ways of carrying out extension to the 
farmer in his profession may be done somewhat as 
outlined below : 

(a) At the Block level an Agent of the university may 
be responsible for the work in more or less the 
same way as an agronome among non-English spea- 
king countries like Denmark. 

(b) These Block Agents of the University may be backed 
by a few subject matter specialists located at the 
District level, attached to (he Experiment Station, to 
be the link connecting the research stations and 
'aboratoiics with the Block Agents and the farmers. 

(c) This simple but effective medium of service to farmer 
will operate free of all direction from administrative 
elements who are noo-specicalisls or have little day- 
to-day contact with farm people. 

(d) The university extensloo staff at all levels Shall have 
to maintain close relations with the specific groups 
with whom they work. 

(e) Extension work has to vary greatly among the areas 
within a State in methods and subject matter con- 
tent to suit our diverse situations, crops, farming 
methods, socio-economic conditions, living pattern 
and other considerations. 

The Cummings Committee has this to say about extension 
service to be done by agricultural universities : 

(a) “The Agricultural University should have the res- 
ponsibility for extension functions which are pri- 
marily educational in character. The extension 
trawias centres for training vtllage level workers arc 
required to be brought into close working relation- 
ship with agricultural universities as soon os 


(t>) 


possible. 

On the central campns it is anticipated 
would be a Director of Extension who 
responsible to the Dean of Agriculture, 
there would be Department of Extension 


that there 
would be 
Further, 
Education 
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which would assume the responsibilities for training 
in extension methods including training of instruc- 
tors for the extension training centres. Information 

officers and a publications office would be provided 

at the university. Each of the major technical 
departments of the college would have extension 
specialist (s) as members of the staff responsible on 
a technical subject matter basis to the Head of the 
Department but responsible to the Director of 
Extension for schedules and general field activi- 
viiies”. 

F.xlecstoQ by Cralral GoTeruncat 

The need for the Centre to have an Extension Directorate 
with a Farm Advisory Service and with the responsibility for 
training Vil’age-Level Workers (men) and Gram Sevikas 
(Women) for agricultural ‘publicity and information is not 
clear. Since the Centre has no close or direct relation with 
research in the States, it can oflTer precious little beyond what 
could be obtained through the State agencies and Central 
research institutions. 

What happens in actual practice is distressing. The officers 
of Central Farm Advisory Service in their tours of different 
States attempted more to educate themselves than to understand 
and act on what is required of them. I.argely assisted in drafting 
their reports by State officials who usually accompanied them, 
precious little of it was useful to the Stale officials. Granted 
that sporadic items of advice merited attention they reached 
their destination through long official channels, with the result 
their utility was attennuated. The organisation as a whole 
aUempied a. jofc of vmpossvbvUty and bas been described by 
many as a fifth wheel in the coach. 

Exttmiooby Primie Agrocin 

The criticism that government extension agencies have fre- 
quently failed, is gaining ground day by day. This is further 
accentuated by private agencies carrying out extension work in 
certain specific areas. The remarkable success of these agencies 
and their extended area of operations hold a threat to the growth 
and fuDctionicg of the government extension departments. The 
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bifurcated agencies of extention existing partly with the depart- 
ment and partly with the university is the most serious impedi- 
ment to progress. 

In the year 1965 a suggestion was made to the British 
Economist, Sir Roy Harrod who visited India at the invitation 
of Government of India, by some one or presumably by a non- 
ofiicial agency that private enterprise might be enlisted in 
agricultural extension work. Some leading fertilizer companies, 
and other engaged in agro-industries like Hindustan Lever, 
are already rendering excellent extension services to the 
farmer. A large firm supplying fertilizer to a given region 
might use its own extension services so as to ensure prompt de- 
livery of the fertilizer at the right moment on the one hand and 
to teach farmers to use it properly on the other. It is possible 
that villagers might instinctively feel that “commercial folk” 
might be knowing wliai they arc talking about more accurately 
than district and block level ofCcials. 

Anyway, commercial agencies could be used for the good 
organisation and free service that they bring, without necessarily 
suspecting the competence of ollicjal agencies. The important 
thing is that farmers should take more inputs like fertilizers, 
seeds, implements and so on, and if they do so more readily on 
the advice of “commercial folk”, the latter should be used in 
the interest of increasing agricultural production quickly, 
provided their object is service to the farmers rather than 
profit motive. If these folk can also provide the credit, it is 


all the better. 

Work done in agricultural extension by Hindustan Lever 
in Uttar Pradesh is relevant in this context. It did not take 
long for the agricultural staff of the company to realise that 
talking to the farmer about the techniques of improved farming, 
and even organising demonstration plots, were not enough. 

Credit was necessary and the company arranged for it. In the 

company’s peas farm at Gftaziabad (U.P.) the fairer is supphed 
chemically-treated seeds, fertilizers and pesticides on credit. 
These loans are in kind and inlcrol-rree. They arc recovered 
from the farmer at the time he brings the harvest Ip the factory. 
Sometimes tractors and oilier agricultural implements « 

supplied to farmers on hire by the company. If some 
unable to harvest the crop in time, the company artanges for it. 
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The company has successfully tried extension service for 
groundnut cultivation as well. Asa large industrial consumer 
of groundnut oil in the country, it felt that it should do some- 
thing to raise the deplorably low pcr-acrc yield of groundnut. 
The experiment of persuading a small number ot farmers to 
grow groundnut on scientific basis on partially irrigated areas 
was conducted last season in two districts of Uttar Pradesh. The 
extension project covered three blocks of 20 acres each and was 
operated by 64 farmers. The average yield per acre amounted 
to 1,500 lbs. (in shell) as compared with the national average 
of 700 lbs. Kotmaliy, groundnut in 13 P. is produced on single- 
crop lands and on marginal soils. Hindustan Lever has tried to 
evolve a new crop pattern in which groundnut is rotated with 
wheat. The company gives seeds, fertilizers and plant protection 
materials free of cost to farmers who agree to tryout the new 
croppioB paUern. 

In the field of crop protection and supply of improved seed 
private agencies have made remarkable progress, right at the 
village level. If agricultural universities failed to exhibit the 
service-oriented philosophy for which they have been created, 
the iofiuence of the private sector would be so strong that it 
would be impossible to compete, much less to replace it. 


Extension tn Japan 


In Japan, it has been pointed out by a team deputed by 
Punjab Aericultural University (1965) that Agricullurnl Training 
Institutes located in each of 46 prefectures organise the training 

programmes for extension workers and these institutes arc 
attached to the agricttitural experiment stations where the exten- 
sion subject matter specialists are also located.' Such an 
arrangement ensures, says the report, that the research worker 
as well as the extension specialist together with the regular staff 
of the training institutes arc fully utilised in the training pro- 
gramme of extension workers. These training institutes impart 
training to farm advisors for two years after they pass out from 
High School, 

It is also slat ed in the same report that the prescribed quali- 


' Singh and Cheema, A.S., Anew slrategy in 

P.A.U. Press, 
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ficalions for the subject matter specialists of Japan are that they 
should be graduates in agriculture with seven years of experience. 
Over and above these, they have also to pass the prescribed 
national examination for extension. The number of such subject 
matter specialists are stated to be 859 covering 25 specialised 
fields, while the number of farm advisors, who are more quali- 
fied and experienced than the Village-Level Workers of India, 
are stated to be 10,854, with another 2,320 home advisors who 
provide advice to the farm house- wives and rural youth, 

Man as a Productlre Agent 

Factors of production or productive agents fall into two 
parts, one of which consists of “technological change”, which is 
within the purview of research, educational and extension agen- 
cies, and the other consisting of “land, labour and capital". No 
reference is made here on the factors of land, labour and capital. 
But it is necessary to refer to the human agent who is after all 
the principal productive agent. The knowledge or know-how 
of how to employ each of the productive agents, mcloding 
himself, is also an integral part of the factors of production. 
Without the acquired capabilities of farmers, the course of 
modernising agriculture will be greatly slowed down. Acquired 
capabilities are, therefore, a valuable investment in human 
capital, and a major source of economic growth from agriculture. 
The remarkable agricultural achievement in Israel with a land of 
poor quality was made possible by persons with grit, perseve- 
rance, and most of them with a high degree of education, who 
were able to assiduously acquire both the knowledge and skill 
needed for success under forbidding soil conditions. Japan was 
able to increase her .agricultural production per acre to eight 
times that of India primarily due to (he high level of mechanical 
farming skills and the high degree of schooling that the farm 
people acquired to absorb and adopt continuously the nevv 
agricultural factors specifically evolved by their scientists ^d 
tailored to the biological and other requirements ® 

transformation of agriculture in Denmark between 1 an 
1900 could not have been attempted without a large investment 
in the education of farm people in modern scientific agricu turc. 

Rcsldaal functions of Slate Departments 

The Commillee on Agricullural Unhenitte (Cumm.np 
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CoramiU«)l.a.'imodo th= following soggctions in regard to 
the rcsidoal functions of the State Departments : ^ ^ 

Departments of Government where legal authority is neces- 
sary or where business transactions take place have a very vital 

and important role. In a developing economy these functions 
will become more important and of necessity of greater magni- 
tude. Among these areas of responsibility will be marketing, 
processing, consumption, regulation, quarantine, services and 
supplies. 

Marketing 


: Setting and enforcing grades and standards of 
agricultural commodities, labelling containers, 
storage facilities, transportation. 

: Grades and standards, plant sanitation and 
quality control activities. 

: Product standard and purity of food. 

: Weights and measures, seed purity and vege- 
tables, fertiliser grades, formula labels, strums, 
saccines, medicines, and drugs for livestock, 
insecticides, standard lables for using insecti- 
cides and fungicides and nursery stock stan- 
dards. 

: Livestock diseases, plant diseases and insect 
eradication work. 

: Vaccination, livestock Irealraeot, spraying for 
insect and disease control of farm crops and 
livestock. Survej's to determine presence of 
dangerous population of insects, disease inci- 
dence or animal pests, collect and compile 
agricultural statistics. 

: Since there is a limited supply of many neces- 
sary items of production, supply at the proper 
lime and amount is vital. Assist farmer co- 
operative and local agencies in obtaining 
supplies of seed, pesticides, fertiliser, contai- 
ners, trasportation equipment, foundation live- 
stock and poultry, nursery stock, seedlings and 
etc., 

Integratioa— A Syu^etic Merger 

Even after nearly a decade there has not been a single agri- 
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cultural university many State which emerged out with its full 
complement of integrated functions of teaching research and 
extention for satisfaction much less for pride. An agricultural 
University witout its extension function is like the healthy tree 
which does not bear fruit. An extension department without 
the support of results of research soon fades and dies out. An 
agricultural university is still regarded as a rival organisation set 
up to annihilate the State department of Agriculture This is 
just not the case. The fact is, retaining the importance of 
individual functions, a synergetic process is at work to bring 
about a merger. If we as a nation are to survive today and 
build a future for tomorrow, we have to bring the integration 
soon with the spirit of the wcU kaown axiom “to sccv-ithout 
envy the glory of a rival shows a worthy man ; to rejoice at it a 
good heart but to contribute to it a noble soul". 



8. An Anatomy of Technical 
Assistance 


Techsmcal assistance is essentially a problem-solving, senice- 
oriented, community-related activity. It is expected to encour- 
age and foster new altitudes, help establish lofty traditions and 
spirit of dedication. Yet another gain would be to pick up 
values, altitudes and operational norms that characterize success- 
ful institutions and u htch eventually contribute towards buiMiog 
up of institutional traditions. 

The programme, however, is necessarily to be viewed only 
as an interim arrangement and must eventually yield place to 
lecbnical cooperation when the developing countries become 
independent of technical assistance and begin to function as co« 
panoers for mutual benefit of talent and resource. In fact, it 
is hoped that the sisterhood relationships now created between 
US universities and agricultural universities in India under 
the USAID assistance programme would develop into co-part- 
nerships of an enduring nature based on professional bond- 
ages raiher than on incentives, unilateral need, or governmental 
agreements. 

In India it is essentially meant to improve the standard and 
quality of education, research and extension at the newly estab- 
lished agricultural universities. As the structure of these is 
cssemially an adaptation of the land grant colleges of USA, 
it was only logical that the Government of India sought techni- 
cal assistance from USAID to train their teachers, research 
workers, extension officers and administrators solely to imbibe 
the spirit and philosophy of land grant college. 

Origin and Grorrlh in India 

Although a beginning was made as early as 1952 for extend- 
ing technical assistance on an orf fioc basis through a contract 
with Illinois University, to the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
the credit for sj'Stemalic promotion of this assistance programme 
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goes lo Dr. Frank Parker, whose untiring cfTorls cufmlnated in 
the signing of the opcraUonal agreement Number 28, “Project 
for Assistance to Agricultural Research, Education and Exten. 
sion Organizations" in 1924. This agreement envisaged provi- 
sion of capital inputs, equipment and books, US specialists to 
work at Indian institutions and advanced training of Indian 
staff members at 'US universities. Supplement to this agree- 
ment signed in 1955 enabled the participation of five US uni- 
versities in the assistance programmes for strengthening agri- 
cultural institutions in India. Each US university was to work 
with a number of agricultural colleges on a regional basis. From 
a review of the impact of the programme it was realised that 
US technical assistance was spread too thin over many col- 
leges and that there was need to concentrate on fewer institu- 
tions which had the necessary potential for development. The 
programme was accordingly reviewed in 1963*64 and the assis- 
tance was earmarked only for the development of agricultural 
unhcrsilics in India. It was at this point that the sisterhood 
relationship between US universities and Indian agricultural 
universities started and has continued since, to the enrich- 
ment of the programme. Today, six US universities are 
extending technicu! assistance to eight agricultural universities in 
India. 

Technical AssKtance-Controls 

What is expected by way of technical assistance from a 
contracting university will be evident in sufficient detail from 
the following excerpt from a university contract :* 

The Contractor shall provide assistance to the (State) and 
the (University) to ; 

1. Further the integration of teaching, research, and ex- 
tension in the pattern of the United States Land Grant 
College system; strengthen research and extension 
to serve rfie agricvnVwaViwaailf 
nearby areas and build the professional competence of 
agricultural specialists. _ . v j -.u 

Strengthen existing programme at (university) and with 
the State and to develop new programmes of a more 
• BuilJipgJnsiiluttons to serve^Agrl^w^-Report CTC-AtD. Rural 
. Dev:1i>)H?'ffSnteseareli Project I968r‘ ‘ • 
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fundamental nature in the general field of agriculture 
and veterinary medicine. 

3. Develop at (university) a graduate programme in Agri- 
culture and the Rural Social Sciences leading to a 
degree similar to the Master’s Degree in the United 
States. This programme will be a means of improving 
the qualifications of college professors, researchers, and 
other technical personnel. 

4. Assist the (university) in a programme of increasing 
the number of undergraduate and graduate students 
enrolling annually from (state) and other areas in courses 
initiated in (dale). 

5. Strengthen the qualifications of the agricultural profes- 
sion and provide training in the United States or else* 
where outside (country) for (country’s) professors and 
specialists from (state) and other states. 

6. Assist in the planning and development of the new.., 
agricultural experiment farm to be used for education 
and research as an integral part of the (university). 

7. Assisi the (university) in undertaking economic research 
to guide State and Federal Agencies and cooperatives, 
farmers, and other private enterprises in (state) and 
neighbouring states. 

8. Cooperate with the staff of (he (university) in providing 
information and advisory assistance to private and 
public agencies in developing and carrying out effective 
economic development programmes to increase agri- 
cultural production and improve processing and market- 
ing practices. 

In brief, the staff of the new institution was to achieve a high 
of competence and pctformance in the fields of * 

teaching and research- This performance was to be on problems 
vital to the economic development of the country. In addition, 
the institution was to become a working partner with other 
segments of society in helping to resolve practical problems. 

The US university was charged with the responsibility of 
desclopingwithin.the host institution the basic attributes and 
characteristics of the land gram model in the US Seven aspects 
of institution building as classified by several writers are 
(a) attitude and ^ 'ynmitment, (b) organizational 5 tructurc> 
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(c) prosramme, (d) physical racilitics, (e) integration within 
society, (Q input, and (g) output. 

With special reference to the Indian scene the more poten- 
tial and rewarding technical assistance relates to (a) the partici- 
pant training programme (b) physical facilities inclusive of 
campus development (c) expertise for specific research projects 
of crop improvement through inter-disciplinary research. 

The nature and quantum of assistance received on the above 
aspects are discussed below. To appreciate this it would be 
necessary to have a knowledge of the conditions of the under- 
developed countries in contrast to the US which offered the 
technical assistance. 


Condlltons fn t/ndtr-deTcl<3p<d Coimirtes 

Over the past century the land grant colleges have been 
engaged in the necessary basic and applied research and in the 
development of principles, policies, and procedures for the 
improvement of agricultural production and the development of 
the rural economy in the US. Many of the basic facts and 
principles developed during this period have proven to be use- 
ful in some regions of the world. It would be totally wrong to 
assume that this knowledge and eYperieDcc when opplied would 
solve the problems of less developed countries of the tropics. 
This has not been the case for some reasons. 


In the US there has always been a supply of potentially 
good agricultural land beyond that needed to produce enough 
high quality food to meet the needs of the nation. In many of 


the less developed countries with large populations, the quantify 
and quality of food production are pitifully inadequate for the 
number of people and there is little new land available for 
development. In the US rural development has occurred 
under overall conditions of continued labour shortages, even 
though there was a labour surplus on the farms— in other words, 
economic and industrial development have kept pace with the 
growth in population. In many of the more populous and less 
developed counlrics, population has srown faster .'Jan food 
production and industrial development remained without any 


appreciable growth. 

In the United States 
developed as rapidly as 


the infrastructure serving agriculture 
agricultural production increased. In 
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act the developing inrraslructureserT-cd as a stimulus to acn- 

cultural production. In most of the develop.ng nel.ons be 
infrastructure serving agriculture is inadequate to serve tn. 
needs. One cannot overlook the fact that public policies of th- 
United States dealing with land settlement and ownership, credn, 
prices, and marketing have always favoured increases in agricul- 
tural production. This is not true in many of the less develop 

ed nations. All of these dilTerences between conditions in the . 

United States and in the less developed nations pose new pro- . 
blems for the agriculturists and others of the US who willingly 
undertook to assist less developed nations to step up their rural 
economies. In addition, each developing country has its own 
culture, traditions and taboos and any one of them is nearly or 
wholly incompatible with that in the US. 

Apart from social and economic difTerences between the 
US and the less developed nations, wide difTerences between 
agricultural production in the temperate and the tropical regions 
need clear recognition. The same basic fads and principles 
guide plant and animal growth in all climate*. But the appli- 
■cation of these principles to agricultural production under tropi- 
cal conditions present many new' and peculiar problems to the 
US agriculturist. 

Some agricultural experts of US technical assistance pro- 
gramme appropriate to their functioning concerned themselves 
to tropical agricultural methods. The research programmes of 
the colonial powers in tropical agriculture had concentrated on 
the export crops such as sugar, coffee, lea, cocoa, rubber, spices 
etc. Native populations had ool outgrown the native supplies of 
the traditional foods in most of the less developed countries and 
hence, there was no pressure for adaptive research directed to 
the increased production of food. A tremendous population 
increase during the last two decades in many of the developing 
nations resulted in serious food shortages. The need for and 
value of adaptive research is highlighted by significant increases 
in crop yields now being secured in many areas by the introduc- 
tion of newly developed, high-yielding strains of the food grains, 
together with the adoption of appropriate agronomic practices 
and crop protection methods. 

It is now clear that in the absence of adaptive research such 
increases in production would not have occurred. Continued 
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assistance therefore becomes inevitable for such time liil the 
infrastructure serving ngriculture is suiBcienfly strong to sustain 
the achieved results. 


Parltelpant Training Programme 

The quality of an institution essentially and primarily dep- 
ends on the quality of Its personnel. They will determine the 
nature of the programme, its relevance to the country and (he 
vigour and competence with which programmes will be pursued; 
and these In turn will affect almost completely the level of 
support which the institution receives from public and govern- 
ment. For these reasons participant training programme is 
undoubtedly the most important singular clement in the enlire 
technical assistance process. 

From the stand point of the host institution the objectives 
of the participant programme are more nationalistic in character 
with its strong sense of urgency for building indigenous institu- 
tions which can be freed as soon as possible from reliance on 
outside World for directioo and technical training. There is a 
much stronger sense of urgency on the part of host insllfutioir 
leaders for the trainees to obtain degrees, titles or other certi- 
fication that they arc indeed modernised in the e^esoflhe 
world. It IS a fact that rarely was a participant programme 
found that was based on filling deficiencies I'n specific iastitu- 
lion’s blue print. The fact Is that universities have rarely drawn 
a blue print with clear vision and with relevance to its immediate 


problems. 

The individual trainee has an object which is strongly self- 
centered with a view to improve his own economical and social 
status whether his future is lied up with the current employer or 
elsewhere. His interest in the programme is more to make him 
markctabletbaatofilla specific void at his own institution. 

Thus, the objectives of the participant and sponsoring insituti- 

tion arc highly incompaliblc. )l is a coairaoa experience 10 
send a participant along a highly practical lines as a means or 
saUsfyins a serious need within his institution. On arrival in 
US however, the participant nsnally ntakes every possible 
effort to convert liis prograrame into one of obtaining an a - 
vaneed degree. The fault is not with the participant as the 
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country that sponsored him places undue regard and wcighlagc 

on a degree than practical competence gained. ^ 

The joint programme now current in India, first in one oi 
US university for course work followed by research on a cbo* 
sen problem at lARl is not appreciated by many of the paru* 

cipants. As one participant remarked *‘ls it necessary for an 
Indian to fly 10,000 miles to read the same text book that js 
already available in India and attend monthly tests on the 
American soil”. Our insliiulions and professors arc well- 
equipped to do this job. If the present exodus to foreign coun- 
tries is stopped and institutions in India given the needed en- 
couragement without external intcrfcrcoces, at no distant date 
Indian instilulions would set an example to many others for 
their efficieccj' and efTeclivcness. Hunting for degrees abroad 
should be discouraged. It is gratifying that the USAID and 
ICAR are planning to extend the joint programmes to a few 
other Indian Agricultural UoiversUies such as to Ludhiana and 
Bangalore. 

Ncro*DesT«eParliclpflflt Prosntase 

Nearly 64 per cent of the participants usually carry a deg- 
ree programme while the rest under the non-degree programme 
is usually of two kinds. One group consists of administrative 
personnel who were sent on short term assignments to observe 
administrative procedures and institutional organisation and to 
gain broad perspectives of institutional role and operations. 
The second group arc technical personnel deputed on short 
term assignments to gain knowledge about specific technical 
areas or to gain competency in certain technical skills or ope- 
rations. These programmes operated by the contracting uni- 
versity and AID have been found, almost in all cases, extremely 
productive in upgrading technical capability for working at 
home with confidence. As an additional dividend, both groups 
generally returned home as appreciative ambassadors of inter- 
national good will. 

Apart from this, host iostitotional leaders were taken to US 
and other countries to give them first hand observation of how 
institutions function and their relationship to the public. Top 
olhcials of the contracting university were also allowed to visit 
instilulions of the developing countries to make a study on the 
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spot, how elTeclive the technical assistance programme was 
An these visits have had a great impact in elevating the ceiling 
of comprehension, vision and determination in individuals who 
determine policy and make overall decisions in the host 
country. 


Returned Participants 


Several of the returned participants bitterly complain about 
1he equipment of our institutions and working conditions. 
Although they are not entirely wrong, theirs is a negative app- 
roach and sooner or later they will be a burden to themselves. 
To such men the only answer or advice will be as what Late 
Dr. HJ. Bhaba said “for thousands of scientists who can do 
good work in a good environment there is perhaps only one 
who like Rutherford can create his own environments wherever 
he may be”. Equally appropriate would be what late Dr. 
Haldane said “when you do not have ideas you go and look 
.for the equipment”. This is not to minimise the Importance of 
modem sophisticated equipment in our institutions but 
only to stress the fact that it is the mind of man that is still the 
most potential and powerful of all insifumeots. 

The blame that is usually pi teed on the Agricultural Uni- 
versities in India by many of the relumed participants is on 
low or inadequate emoluments paid. This is totally fahe and 
entirely not relevant to the Indian situation. A promotion of 
on instructor to an Associate Professor, the offer of the post of 
a professor to a young doctoral degree holder without a single 
published paper to his credit and similar rank esTn to a second 
class M.Sc. is still regarded by many as not suiTIcient Incentives 
for work. Few relumed participants have kept alive academic 
link with their Professors in the US. All the while many of 
these returned participants ore at work to obtain some extra- 
curricular assignments of monetary benefit however harmful 
it is for their legitimate work. From these one may infer as- 

though the participant programme has created a new class of 
society at the campus and has been therefore a burden on the 

university. Based on such an experience the participant pro- 


gramme needs suitable changes. .. . 1 , , 

II should not bo concluded from svhat !.« been Hid Ihil 
there Is no need at nil for 3£tfciilliJBl scitnlisls of India to 
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visit advanced countries of the WcsL However diverpnt wc 

ate from the West in agricultural pattern and production, the 

techniques involved in research methods arc common and it is 
in rapid evolution of improved techniques that advanced coun- 
tries take a big onward march in crop production methods. 
The Indian scientist who goes abroad should at the outset have 
a clear picture of his requirements at home and be in a position 
to discuss, more or less at similar level, with the foreign expert 
and get a broad based training in those aspiccts which he would 
profitably use on his return. 

Tliere arc innumerable instances when professors in the 
Universities abroad expressed unhesitatingly their appreciation 
to have with them those Indian scientists who are already enga- 
ged in India, over a reasonably good time on a problem of 
importance to India. 

Indian students will do well to first take their highest degree 
in the concerned subject in India. They can choose research^ 
leaching or extension as their career and join any department or 

institution to work with zeal and steadfastness for about ten 

years. By then each teacher or scientist would be In a position 
to judge the dimensions of the problem of his inieTtsl and be 
fully aware of the institutions and professors abroad who have- 
similar problems for work. The Government should offer at 
this stage liberal terms of deputation for the candidate to con- 
tact and learn in the institutioos abroad for periods vary-lng 
from a few months to a year or more. This can profitably be 
repeated at intervals of a few years. It will then be possible to 
build a team of scientists of experience and repute in difTercnt 
branches of agricultural science. Senior scientists should be 

charged with the responsibility of training their juniors to take 

their place iu turn and not create a vacuum. The secret of 
success of the West is that in all fields of study they have 
enough dependable men in the assembly line to take the place 
of the retired or dead. After Sir John Russel the world famous 
Agricultural Institute at Rothamsted never pronounced the 
absence of a suitable scientist, and had no need to think of in- 
charge arrangements. It is sad that in many institutions in 
India several retiring scientists leave a remark that no suitable 
person is available to be his successor. Such tragic instances 
are common. One should emulate the American saying “every 
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American citizen is a potential candidate for the American 
Presidentship”. 


Ttcbnkal Cxprrtise 


Equally Important and perhaps even more clTeciive than 
participant training programme is the assignment of technical 
experts to assist research or cjiiension projects which directly 
or indirectly help in institutional building. 

Today the US can be proud of a huge reservoir of high 
quality professional men estimated at 30,000 agricultural and 
home economics professional workers at the land grant colleges 
and research stations. The use at any one time of about 500 of 
them to technical assistance in various developing countries 
will mean trifling in cost, but the concern it causes to the domes- 
tic work at the US universities may indeed be considerable. It 
is also Slated that In the US a real shortage of trained agri- 
culturists is being felt in the land grant colleges, and therefore 
there is some difficulty to recruit men of desired quality for 


their domestic programmes. 

An analysis of those who have been on various periods ol 
assignment in the developing countries has revealed that some 
of them have only bachelors degrees, and nearly half possess a 
doctoral or professional degree. About two-lhirds are m the 
mosl produclive age period of 35 to 60. Although the overall 
quality of the US technicians sent out is reasonably good, an 
a few outstandjDg, certain deficiencies are, 

Possible improvements, in the quality are said to be Jimited by 

four important factors : ^ „-npra1Iv 

(i) departmental programmes m 

sulTer sshen key staff members undertake tno-yearor 
longer foreign assignments; 

l^tsurttarp^Lel have some.imes been m.s- 

(iv) ti"nr!andev,crnalprrasurrahave some, imes caused 
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universities to accept o\crscas loads which were heavier 
than their capabilities. 

Tardy progress in technical assistance in certain cases has 
obviously some valid reasons. Not infrequently the host govern- 
ments lack clear vision of the areas where expertise is required. 
Experts from abroad seldom possess more than superficial 
understanding of the agriculture of the country to which they 
have been assigned and more often than not a very poor under- 
standing of the peculiarities of Indian governmental and 
administrative set-up. Absence of cooperation between the 
expert and the host government ofilcials is therefore not un- 
likely.. Nevertheless, in a majority of cases the success owes 
largely to strong host country commitment and Icadership- 
This is best illustrated by the remarkable success of the techni- 
cal assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation expertss w orking 
with Com and Sorghum improvement projects in India during 
the past few years and of the Ford Foundation experts w’orking 
with the (lADP) Intensive Agricultural Development Pro- 
gramme and agricultural universities. 


tropes Dn<!opinftt aod E^lpmeoi 

_ Among other forms of assistance, that relating to campus 
planning and development deserves special mention as this is 
one of the most permanent benefits conferred in a developing 
country where knowledge for it is totally absent. The efTorls 
o some American architects m planning campuses at some 
apjcultural universities are praisewonby, as what we sec in 
Tic'll is akin to a physical transplantation of 

US land grant college campus to the Indian soil, but modified 

to suit the Irical taste and requirement. 

Any ^research programme in agriculture today requires mo- 
dem too.s and gadgctry. Even in teaching the audiovisual aids 
C O consi er.- le significance in modernising teaching and 
mal,„E,t „..orc cirtctivc from th= stud=nls’ stand point. A 
modem library should provide current books and periodicals in 

of «'= >J=VC- 

uurir?r“, .u “"‘''-oforf. Apart from these and multiple 
neceserv *rte “^’.Pf^oloeopying, microfilming faciiities are 
assistance through contracting uni- 
ersiiics at .11 the agricultural umvcrsiiies has been substontial 






Modomls»Uon ol rosoarch labotatov bador US Aid P,oa,amme-U AS, Bannalora 
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in-ehis regard, and m rnaoj' cases it was further strengthened 
by generous grants ofFord and Rockefeller Foundations. Stu- 
dents leaching laboratories in biological and physical sciences 
have also been upgraded by supply of suitable equipment. 
Research laboratories had a generous supply ofall modern 
precision instruments, colorimeters, pH meters, chromatogra- 
phic equipment, spectrophotometer, ultra centrifuge and many 
others. 

In many cases Ihc flood of equipment ava/Jable is in utter 
disproportion to its requirement for teaching or research or 
both. All attempts at correction of this defect failed as equip- 
ment when once rccehed at an institution is jealously guarded 
as a matter of prestige at all costs. Instances are not few when 
for want of knowledge in operations, the instrument remained 
unused, while misuse resulted in breakdown. By the time 
attempts were made (o obtain some spare parts, that very ins- 
trument or specific model may have become obsolete and gone 
out of manufacture in USA. Equipment received os gift sel- 
dom received the same regard and respect that was given to 
one purchased from the funds of host government. Much of 
Ihc sophisticated equipment has therefore become a stock- 
book burden. 

Since the proposal to start advanced centres on specific sub- 
jects at chosen university centres is now being contemplated, 
the future policy should be to concentrate on building up mo- 
dern facilities at these centres strictly in proportion to the 
nature and quantum of work. As research students move with- 
in the university area to use any specific equipment a healthy 
integration between departments and campuses becomes possi- 
ble Agricultural universities should also organise w/fhm their 
areas short courses to train staff members in instrumentation 
‘yci, as electron microscope,atomicabsorption, polarography, 
cbrom-itography etc. 


nra1uall.« of Technical Assislance 

cess of evaluation to measure the impact of technical 
A nrhlevcwents of the objectives is always desirable 

assistance for acn 

by the j- jfjj burden sooner or later and the recipient 
be relieve at the earliest to stand on his own. If 

should attain maturity 
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the assisiacce is reft’arding and the response by the hoit is 
encouraging, the donor would be encouraged and be willing to 
continue the assistance. The host institution needs such eva* 
luation once in five > ears at least in an atmosphere of mutual 
interest and concern. The results of such evaluation should 
be considered as a basis for determining the best combination 
of technical assistance inputs as well as the area requiring con- 
centration of host institution’s resources later. The process of 
evaluation is indeed a complex one and the norms set for it 
may not be of universal application. Some of the areas that 
need evaluation and its content arc indicated below : 

Teaching : Teacher’s attitude toward his major function, 
relationships with students and execution of this function; 
teaching method employed to achieve objectives; and relation- 
ship of subject matter content to the country’s needs. 

Research'. Volume and productivity of research, propor- 
tion of projects directed to high priority problems, and capa- 
bility of staff for documenting country’s needs. 

Extension Education : Definition of extension function by 
the university ; identification of priority activities with country’s 
needs ; coordination with other agencies ; improvement of 
system (organizational self-improved activities); use of such 
princip'es and processes as group dynamics, local leadership, 
and community organizations; and focus on best technology. 

AJ/Tiinlfiratice Jaccatires : Slimufation of professional im- 
provement, recognition and reward for excellence, delegation 
of authority, sharing in miking professional decisions, cfTcctive 
use of controU. and development of public support. 

Summary 

Economic under-development is itself largely a consequence 
of institutional under-dcvclopment. Countries anxious for 
rapid economic progress must be willing fundamentally to alter 
their institutional structures. Institutional transformations and 
dr.clopmcni called for in an under-developed country will be 
deep, profound and far-reaching, Esscntblly, natural resources 
need to be exploited to the full for which attitudes should be 
altered and skills stepped up through education. To all this 
expericacc of developed countries with men and materials 
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catalyse to generate optimism and confidence. Transformation 
once set would gain momentum to proceed towards maturity. 
To the donor of aid it is an exciting task and to the receiver it 
is a noble venture for “He who iovesnot his couolrycan love 
nothing”. 



9 . USAID and US 
Foundation Role 


For some time in the past the yard stick of nteasurement of 
affluence of a country lias been the amount of steel produced 
or the news print manufactured per year but later the shift has 
been the food, clothing and shelter that a country could give 
to its people for health and contented living. It was soon 
realised that about half the human population on earth have an 
inadequate diet and millions live constantly on the edge of 
starvation despite the fact that an ovetabundance of food is 
produced in a few technologically advanced countries. In the 
past two decades the peace of even the affluent countries was 
frequently punctuated by unrest and tension for a variety of 
complex reasons. That a large part of the thickly populated 
world with inadequate food, clothing and shelter cannot coexist 
with a small part of the aflluenl population in peace was soon 
realised. The first pragmatic approach to solve the problem 
was the generous and lofty ideal of the affluent nations to 
extend a helping hand to the needy nations through economic 
aid and technical assistance. As many as twenty countries 
reckoned as developed nations determind to lend assistance, in 
proportion to ihcir ability, to the undef'devcloped countries and 
of this the US assistance is outstanding for its quantum and 
area of spread. Apart from individual country’s contribution 
international organisations like the FAO, UNESCO, World 
Bank and IDA have come into being for furthering this 
worthy cause. The philanthrophic ideals and generosity of 
the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations had the desired global 
impact and considerably reduced if not abandoned, food 
deficiency in some of the underdeveloped countries. The 
success of all the endeavours mentioned has been the tacit 
realisation that improvement of agriculture is the essential 
basis for industrial footing and growth leading to desirable 
standards of living in the under developed countries. To this 
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end Ihc work and accomplishraenis of USAID and of the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations for agricultural development in 
subcontinent of Asia, a dynamic democratic force 
with determined cfTorl and action to take the be^t of the aid and 
assistance oiTcred to attain self sufficiency in food has many facts 
and facets of sufficient interest for r«Jord here. 


Operational Agreement— 28 

The Government of India and the United Slates of America 
have many common interests. They are both democratic 
countries and have large geographical space. Both recognize 
mutual interests in many important problems. Through the 
Technical Cooperation Mission, the United States has been 
cooperating with the Government of India since 1952. In 1955 
an addition to the programme was made through Operational 
Agreement 28 described on page J9. 

Survey teams of the 5 US Universities visited the Indian 
institutions and had discussions with members of the Central 
and the State Governments and represcaatatives of Indian 
institutions,. These meetings helped the US teams to assess 
the progress made, recognize some of the major problems 
and understand something of the planning for the future. 
On their return, the teams reported their observations to 
their home campuses with suggestions on how best mutual 
benehts could be realised from a cooperative programme. 

As a sequel to these survey team reports and recommenda- 
tions. the live US Um’vereities entered info contract csrty ia 


1956 to provide the service. 

Each of the five Universiltes in Che US agreed to send 
selected staff members to India, Each staff member, in his 
respective field of competence, was to be available to conlnbule 
to the teaching and research programmes of all agricultural 
instilulions in the cooperating States. But this was later 
amended to restrict their actmt/cs to an/y those states which 
decided to develop an agricultural university. 

Th US Universities also offered training facilities for a 
number of In<lian studcnls in order tbnl they mny be better 
A for responsible positions in the Indian programme, 
prc^rc Agreement No. 28 between the Government 

I and the US Government provided as one major 
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phase of the project the constitution of a joint team consisting 
of the representative? of the Indian Government and three 
American specialists in agricultural research and education to 
make a comparative study of the organisation, functions and 
operation of Indian and American agricultural research and 
educational institutions as a basis for developing rccom* 
mendations for strengthening the programme of research and 
education in India. This was the first joint Indo-American 
Team whose review on agricultural research and education 
has been dealt with elsewhere in this book. 

The paths of the University Survey teams crisscrossed with 
those of the First Joint Indo-American Team and this must 
have resulted in a certain amount of cross^fertilisalion of enthu- 
siasm and ideas. 

The period of the programme of the five US Univer- 
sities in India unquestionably coincided with a period of 
tremendous and unprecedented iDstltulion-building in India. 
Many new institutions were started and several developed 
rapidly, and a few were transferred from mere colleges to 
universities more or less on the model of Land-Grant 
Universities of the US New libraries, widespread adoption of 
the open shelf-s>stem, new and greatly expanded postgraduate 
training facilities, improvements in teaching, research and 
extension, new university campuses dotted all over the Indian 
scene, are the developments which reflect the progress made 
after April 1954, when the cooperative programme was signed 
as OA No. 28. By any standards this progress during a period 
of a dozen years is phenomenal and the person who, as on 
individual, had much to do in conceiving the programme was 
Dr. Frank W. Parker. 

USAID— For AgrlcoUnral Derelopmrnt, 

India’s new agricultural strategy is Jocussed on combining 
high yielding varieties of cereal grains with a “package” of 
agricultural requirements — fertilizers, pesticides, improved farm 
equipment, credit, and grain-storage facilities — in areas assured 
of sufficient water for irrigation. Currently the United Stales 
is providing support to vital segments of this new agricultural 
strategy. 

Few are aware that no less than 57.8 per cent of the total 
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foreign aid from different counlrics of llie world received by 
Indian during the period of April 1951 to September 1969 comes 
from USA alone. Few only know that 40% of the US aid is 
directed towards the development of agriculture in aJJ its aspects. 
This massive aid may be categorised for (i) Establishment of 
Agricultural universities, (ii) Crop improvement, (iii) Supply 
of fertilisers and pesticides, (iv) Provision of US expertise, 
(v) Training of Indians in US Universities, (vi) P.L. 4S0 
programmes and (vii) Miscellaneous. 

All these aspects arc interrelated and a summarised know- 
ledge of these would enable one to understand the quantum 
of assistance, and its impact on the growth of agriculture of 
the country as a whole. 

(0 Agiicultural Universities 


The establishment of Agricultural Universities on the pattern 
of the Land Grant Colleges of USA is undoubtedly the plum 
of the USAID programme. It is not only massive in character, 
but bold and pragmatic in its approaches to bring a revo- 
lution which may ultimately prove to be highly rewarding. 
The dimensions of this programme is so vast that it necessitated 
the writing up of a separate treatise of the kind that is 
envisaged by the authors in this book. Today more than ten 
4igricullural universities cover a large area of this vast country. 
The vital segments of USAID assistance for this reformation 
consist in (i) provision of technical expertise under the direc- 
tion of five contracting US Universities viz , Kansas, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Missouri and Illinois, (ii) training of Indian teachers 
4 ind research workers at US Universities for var) ing periods to 


understand and assimHatc the new concept, gain new know- 
ledge and skills and to feed back the experience pained at the 
home country, (iiO upgradi.^g physical facilities such as tlirougli 
campus laboratory equip- 

ment and addition of books, periodicals, etc. to the libraries. 
Statistical inform.ntlon in the quantum of assistance offered for 
these three vital purposes presented here even at a rapid glance 
reveals that the total cost of inputs for eight universities tcl- 
July 1963 million 

IK 'dollars (about Rs. 7.5 crores). That a prob»em so huge 
in i,s dimensions and compl.'X in character has been allcmpicJ 
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to be solved wUh skill, ingenuity and patience, apart from 
provision of required money and good-?, is indeed such as to 
create a unique chapter in the history of the country. 


USAID TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
JULYl, 1963THROUGH JUNE 30, 1969 


Cost of Inputs in Dollars 


Agri. Uni, 

Personnel 

Participants 

Commodities 

Total 

OUAT 

851,000 

279.000 

105,000 

1,235,000 

MUAS 

925,000 

334,000 

160.0C0 

^^lO.OfO 

APAV 

1,231,000 

237,000 

178,000 

1,646,000 

PAV 

742.0C0 

381,000 

161,000 

1,284,000 

aOFU 

805,000 

SdS.fOT 

98,000 

1,251,000 

JNKVV 

963,000 

280,000 

101,000 

1344,000 

VPAU 

1.224.000 

284.COO 

312,000 

1.820,000 

AIaharashtra 136,000 

9,C00 

2,000 

147,000 


f/OTE: ftlorio July 1, 1563, USAID T<chBicaIAssfstar.ce «as provided 
to Afificuliure and Veterinary Colleses on a rcjional basts. 
> Details for iodMdtial Universities are not therefore available. 


USAID TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES DEVELOP.MENT PROJECT 
PARTICIPANT TRAINING 
JULY! ,1963 THROUGH JUNE 30. 1969 


Agricultural 

Unhersily 


Degree 

Hon-Degree 

Number Man- 
Months 

Number 

Man- 

Months 

OUAT 

30 

625 

13 

142 

^fUAS 

35 

610 

7 ' 

29 

APAU 

29 

525 

16 

186 

PAU 

31 

804 

11 

102 

UOFU 

33 

• 824 

11 

136 

J^KVV 

17 

376 

28 

303 

VPAU 

33 

735 



Maharashtra 

5 

60 




hOTE : Prior to July 1, 1963 panicipants were sponsored by Agriculture 
and Vetmoary Colleges on a regional basis from all States in 
r la. Thus, they are not identified with any specific sgricoltural 

tmnersity. ihc injmfc.rs prior lo July 1, 1963 ore : 
ao drsrte psrtirfpaoB for 3,248 oiaa-nioolhs 

223 con-dcgieepaitidpaiiu for 2,333 nan-momh!. 
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USAID TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
JULY 1, 1963 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1969 
U.S. Personnel 


- Agnculiurol 
Onhcriiiy 


OVAT 

MUAS 

APAU 

PAU 

VOFU 

JNKVV 

UPAU 

Maharashtra {MPKV) 


long Temt 

Short Term 

Specialists 

Consultants 

mber 

Man- 

Number 

Man- 


Months 


Months 

14 

290 

3 

5 

13 

3H 

8 

24 

18 

321 

11 

39 

13 

307 

10 

33 

12 

308 

3 

9 

12 

219 

21 

67 

16 

344 

18 

49 

2 

24 

5 

J5 


^OTC J Prior (o July 1,1 ‘65 USAID T<chnieol Assisisnce vas provided (o 
Agriculture and Veterinary CoKeges on a regional basil. Details 
for individual Universities are therefore not available. The 
number of srecialistaand ceosultanis prior to July, 1, 1963 are : 

82 specialists for 2074 mammonibs 
1 4 consultants for 42 nammonths 


(//) Crop Impro\ement 

The assislance anbrdcrJ through Ford and Roclreleller Foun* 
datlons for crop improvement have already been dealt with in 
detail elsewhere. Under contract with the International Rice Re- 
search Institute, USAID has been providing technical assislance 
since 1967. Four scientists have been provided to work at the 
Rice Research Project Headquarters Rajendranagar, Hyderabad, 
since early 1968, and a few Indian rice scientists arc being sent to 
the Philippines for advanced training. 

A team of American specialists is participating in the project 
of extensive research m pulses with a view to evolving more 
produclive v-anetics. A large number of pulse varieties grown 
in India and the Middle East has been collected. Tests on their 
yield performance are being carried on in many States. Research 
in breeding new varieties has also been undertaken. 

(Ill) Supply of Fertilisers and Pesticides 

During the past five years the amount of fertilizers used by 
'Itidi 2 n farmers has increased <io terms of nutrients) from 
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COO.OCO Ions 10 two million tons. This is largely bscause the 
new high->ielding varieties respond cxireraely well to fertiliKts, 
and farmers thus find fcrtilirer application more profitable than 
in the past. The demand for fertilizers has outstripped supply, 
despite increased domestic production and greatly increased , 
imports. The US aid programme has assisted the establishment 
of three large fertilizer factories, at Visahapatmam, Trombay, 
and Madras. Coostruction work is expected to comrnenco 
shortly on a two-unit fertilizer complex at Kandla and Kalol, 
and a fertilizer plant in Goa. The United States is providing 
assistance to both these projects. 

India presently produces 70 per cent of the total quantity 
of pesticides applied by her farmers. US non-project loans 
finance the cost of importing technical-grade pesticides which 
are then formulated in India. A considerable portion of India s 
domestic production of pesticides is accounted for by joint 
Indo-American private enterprises, which have received loans 
from the US Government. A considerable part of the fleet of 
planes now engaged in aerial spraying in India is of American 
origin. The Indian Government allocated 1.5 million dollars 
(Rs. 1,13 crores) from a US Export-Import Bank line of credit 
to purchase 24 additional US spray aircrafts, of which 17 are 
cow JO India and seven arc on the way, 

(«>) Proiisi'on of US Experihe 

At the request of the Gov’crnment of India, USAID has 
arranged for teams of American experts to serve in seven 
Slates : Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Tamil l^adu, 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa. The teams which normally 
consist of balf-a dozen specialists, have helped Indian scientists 
and extension workers in identifying and solving problems 
encountered by farmers. 

Since 1951, as many as 2825 American specialists have 
serv ed in India, sharing ifccir skills and experience with their 
Indian colleagues. At any one lime about 200 US spedalisis are 
present in the country. The specialists assigned for agricultural 
development served such disciplines as agricultural cducaiion, 
agronomy, soil and water management, entomology and plant 
breeding. Indian officials sent to the US for advanced training, 
in various fields come to 5406 and more than 50% of them 
were in agricultural scienres alone. 
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^ made significant progress in increasing the area under 
irrigaiion, from 56 million to 89 minion acres during the past 
J8 years. Emphasis has been placed on efficient utiliaation 
of the water so as to obtain maximum benefits. At the request 
of the Government of India, USAID is pTovid'wg assistance to 
programmes for developing additional water and properly 
managing India's soil and v?aier resources. 

Four American specialists work with the Water Manage- 
ment Unit of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture to assist 
the Government of India in developing programmes and esta- 
blishing techn*cal standards for soil and water management on 
rain-fed and irrigated lands. At the Resource Inventory Unit 
of the Ministry* one specialist assists in compiling Information 
about India’s soil and water, so that it can be used in planning 
and Implementing agricultural programmes. Two additional 
technicians (a surface-water hydrologist and a sedimentaiionist) 
have been requested by the Government of India to work with 
the Land wing of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

To assist State Governments and to demonstrate improved 
water management methods to farmers, USAID is beip'ing 
three pilot projects near Bellary (Mysore State), Patiala 
(Punjab), and Dhorighat (Uttar Pradesh^ On these projects, 
teams of engineers, soil scientists and agronomists help plan 
and apply programmes designed to give optimum benefits 
through proper wafer use and coosisfent with the conservation 
and maintenance of (he soil. 


(»’) Training Indian Seieniists in US 
Commonly known as the participant programme, an 
excellent oppoiluDily to study in US universities is given to 
teachers, research ttorlers and admiaistraltirs of erstwhile 

agricultural colleges of India so as to enable them to acquire 
new knowledge and skills fur npplicnion develupment of 
Agricultural University in their home country, on return. A 

deiiled consideration of the various nspeels of this programme 

’’BuTfnr 'tep'rlieipant programme the introduction of 
trimester system, and interujl evaluation would have been 
•m.. Where the returned parUcipants were available 
,X?e nVmS and where adequate orientation was arranged 
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for the benefit of others who had not been previously exposed 
to these systems, either through frequent seminars prior and 
subsequent to the introduction of these new systems, or through 
periodic subsequent assessment and analysis, the change from 
traditional to newer wajs was a smooth-going affair. 

(li) PL 480 Programmes 

Agricultural commodities supplied to India under PL 480 
programme have placed a vital role in combating food scarcity 
and reducing inCation. There are two titles of this programme- 
under title I, US sells agricultural commodities to developing 
nations on concessional terms. The value of the commoditiw 
covered by all PL 480 agreements is $4,637 million and this 
is repaid fay India in rupees. Title 11 provides for donations of 
agricultural commodities to help meet famine or other urgent 
exiraordinar>' relief requirements and to combat malnutrition 
especially in children. The distribution of commodities in India 
is through voluntary agencies such as CARE (Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere), Catholic Relief Services, Church 
World Services, and Lutheran World Relief. The Indian pro- 
gramme is very largely (90%) directed toward raising the 
nutritional standards of 12.2 milUon school children and 3.4 
million per-school children. US giants and loans totalling 
Rs. J21.13 crorcs from PL 480 funds arc meeting a substantial 
part of the expenses of Government of India for development 
of elementary education. 

From the portion of PL 480 sale proceeds reserved for US 
Government uses, the Agricultural Research Service of the 
US Department of Agriculture has extended some 314 grants 
to finance research in 85 institutions located in all parts of 
India. Research performed by Indian scientists on these projects 
has been of value to z global development of agricultural 
science. Future potential benefits are enormous. Subjects of 
study include the dcvclopinenl of new or extended uses of 
agricultural products, marketing economics, human nutrition, 
and all aspects of farm and forest research. 

Taken together, the PL-480 agreements with India provide 
for a total supply of 51.1 million tons of wheat, 5.5 million 
tons of sorghum and maize, 1.8 mniion tons of rice, 3.6 million 
bales of cotton, 431.700 tons of vegetable oil, 170,OCO tons of 
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tallow, 7,400 tons of tobncco, 24,900 tons of non*fdt drj’ milk, 
13,000 tons of evaporated milk, 230 ions of whole milk powder, 
400 tons of tinned fruit, and 80 tons of cheese. Most of these 
■commodities have been received by India. The value of 
•commodities covered by all PL*480 arrangcmenls is $4,637.0 
million (including some ocean transportation costs). 


PL 450 RUPEE RESEARCH GRAKTS AWARDED TO 
AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES 


5/26/70 


1961-1970 

}iame of hxsxUuiion 

Location 

Wo. of 
Grams 

Amount 

Fs 

Andhra Pradesh Acricultural 

University 

Harj’ana Agricultural 

Hyderabad 

3 

386,773 

University 

Hissar 

2 


Vishva Vtdyalaya 

Jabalpur 

3 


Punjab Agricultural University 

Ludhiana 

12 

1.536,759 

930,515 

2,297.855 

U.P. Agricultural University 
University of Agril. Sciences 

Pantnagar 

Bangalore 

5 

University of Udaipur 

Udaipur 



Total Amount 

10,056.831 


GRANTS FROM US PUBLIC LAW 4S0 SALE PROCEEDS 
Fs. Crons 


1. Agricultural Universities Development 

2. * U.P. Agricultural University 

3. Modern Storage of Foodgnuns 

4. Dairy Development 

5. Soil and Wafer Conservation ^ 

6. Acricultural Refinance „ 

7. Ex^ploration of Groundwater Resources 

8. Beas Dam 


0.62 
1.22 
14.01 
0 07 
10.C8 
500 
0,80 
3.00 


Mtseellancooi ,, , . __j ...ej for 

boats, and cold ,uli«cl!t. Iracton, cocibires. 

casing and machinery for borin., j and 

and other agricultural machurcs. modern silos, 
poultry equipment. 
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Regional colleges of education established at Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar and Mysore provide training to both teachers and 
students in the field of Agricultural Technology and Commerce. 
Science education received considerable assistance through such 
vital programmes as Summer Science institutes, subsidised text 
books, teaching aids and cstablisment of Indian Institute of 
Technology at Kanpur with a modem IBM computer system. 

Rural electrification helps increase food production through 
energization of pump-sets connected to wells and tubewells. 
Electric power is also useful in the efficient processing of food' 
grains and the creation of modern storage facilities. In the 
United States, cooperatives play a significant role in this field. 

At the Government of India’s request, USAID arranged for 
visits by officials of American cooperatives to India to investi- 
gate the possibilities of establishing cooperatives to distribute 
power in rural areas. 

Under a contract with USAID, the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association of America (NRECA) sent three teams 
to India. Along with officials of the Central and Stale Govern- 
ments and Indian cooperatives, the teams conducted detailed 
studies on the establishment of five pilot coopeTatives~one each 
in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, and 
Uttar Pradesh. Agreement has been reached between USAID 
and the Government of India on the organization and construc- 
tion of these Indian cooperatives during the course of the year 
1970. At the request of the Government of India, five NRECA 
technicians arrived in India in September i969 fora two-year 
assignment. 

In July 1969 the US Government approved a grant of 
Rs. 105 crores from PL-480 to the newly established Rural 
Electrification Corporation. Together with a sum ofRs. 45 
crores made available by the Government of India, the 
grant will help finance a major acceleration in the spread of 
electric power. 

The Fulbright programme, under which educational exchange 
is conducted, benefits Indian scholars travelling to the United 
Stales and American scholars coming to this country. More 
than 900 titles in agriculture, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
economics, for the use of Indian college students have becrv 
issued at heavily subsidised prices. 
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Indiaa Council of Agricullnral Educattm 

One of ihe programmes of the fndian Council of Agricultural 
Research w iih w hich the U S. technicians were closely connected 
was the activities of the Indian Council of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, rhe first meeting'of Ihe Indian Council of Agricultural 
Education was held in Lucknow in August 1956. In the meeting, 
need was expressed for a seminar or conference designed to 
improve teaching in agricultural and veterinary colleges in India. 
At a planning session held m Bangalore in February 1957, an 
organising committee was formed. The seminar was held in 
Trivandrum for the southern half oflndia from May U to May 
18, 1957 when discussion centered round six topics : Purposes 
and methods of teaching ; Teaching aids ; Tests and cxamina' 
tions ; Students’ field studies and tours ; Student-teacher 
relationship and Teacher evaluation. The participants were 
divided into six working groups, each to work on one of these 
topics. The final sessions were devoted to open discussion of liic 
recommendations of the working groups. This was a very 


successful seminar. 

Somewhat similar seminars were later held in the individual 
institutions in Madras. Kerala and Mysore Stales the 
cooperation of USAID/Tennessee team members. In ttine, 
attention was also foenssed to consider wo)5 of 
the recommendations of the Tnvandmm 
helped a great deal in making teachers understand their respos 

of Agriculiural Education. «eU ask "To what 

pL.icipa.ingAmertan nn.ve«,^s™^^^^ 

ends do we foster this globe?" President James A. 

versities on vans°”ed it with these words 

McCain of Kansas 

of great import. T porting human reeds for food. 

which men evejywlKre^^y^^^„„.„„ of disease the 

clothing, and h'"' • (gj scourity of old age, to ends 

education of III* J ' 
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lofty and compelling as the nourishment of the human spirit, the 
preservation of peace and the Universal Brotherhood of Man . 

Aid from Rockefeller Foundation 
The Rockefeller Foundation’s Indian Agricultural Programme 
came into legal being in April 1956 when a Memorandum o 
Understanding was signed by the Government of India and e 
Rockefeller Foundation. This agreement provided for coope- 
rative efforts in developing a post-graduate school in agriculture 
at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, (lARl) New Delhi, 
and for ccrealimprovemcDt research with particular emphasis 
on hybrid corn, sorghum and millets, and subsequently extende 
to include wheat and rice. As a result of the progress in the 
cereal improvement programms, the Foundation became jn* 
volved in seed production activities, primarily through the 
National Seeds Corporation and more recently the new Division 
of Seed Technology at the lARI. 

Under this Memorandum of Understanding the two principal 
phases of programme— research and postgraduate training— have 
been conducted in close inter-relationship. The Government of 
India and the Foundation have specific responsibilities in all of 
this cooperative work. The Government of India on “its part 
arranges for the necessary land and facilities and the budget for 
local staff and for recurring costs of the programme. 

The Foundation assigns to the programme permanent staff 
members, who arc specialists in agricultural research and 
education and appropriates funds for certain items of scienlifio 
equipment and library books. There are now 1 1 permanent 
Foundation Siaff members assigned to this programme, who are 

residents in India. In addition, a limited number of well known 

scientists from the USA serve as temporary staff membere in the 
capacity of visiting professors with the Post-Graduate school and 
as consultants in the crop improvement work. Further, a num- 
ber of temporary appointments are filled by young men on one 
or two-year post-doctoral assignments. An important aspect of 
the Foundation’s contribution is the in-service training provided 
by having a limited number of young Indian scientists directly 
• James A. McCain, A Fraternal Message from Kansas State University 
■at the Andhra Pradesh Africulturat University Convocation, January 
28, 1967. 
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associated with the stafT members of the Foundation through 
temporary appointments. 

In addition (o the cost for providing the services of its 
staff members resident in India, the Foundation has appro- 
priated annually sums of the order of $200,000 to S4C0,0C0 for 
equipment and other expenses in direct support of the field 
operating programme. The Foundation has also made grants to 
selected agricultural institutions in various parts of India, and 
provides scholarships for a limited number of Indian scientists 

to pursue postgraduate and post-doctoral study and research in 
the USA each year. 

Emphasis is being placed on training for scientific researc 
and teaching, on development of leadership in agricu lura 

sciences, and on strengthening and improvement of the lastiu- 


tions concerned. . „ 

Among tho sizable grants made to Agricu lural 
in India is tbe one to Punjab Agricultuaal Univeni y 
the cost of laboratory equipment, books and petto lai , 
as for development of arcbiteetural and , 

construction of the Home Science College. 
tial grant was given to Uttar Pradesh Agr eullural 'y fP 

development of an agricultural experiment star, n at Pantuagar 
and for the construction of an International . 

The active leadership which the 

completely reorganise “sneu''"™' - P 

level at the '"dian AgrieuUural Research Institute, 

was an achievcmcnt-which perhaps di eJucaiio- 

singienct to convince the Cf f “"‘‘.-r'lraditional 

nists in India of the need and valu Rockefeller Founda- 

teaching and examination ihrough the work 

tion-s contributions •“ only a small pan 
of the Cummings- Committee was, therefore, only 

ofils totality of assinance. substantial aid and 

The Rockefeller Foundation also E . „„„ hybrids 

provided the leadership la the evo 0 u pnielieal way lhe 

wilh high yield '“”tSrcli7 such ax hybrid maize, 

benefits of inlerdiseiplmary rBMrc , f „hicli brought 

hybrid sorghum and GP'-emmen.s and 

dramatic yield increases, j. ju science and technology 

the public; and increased their laimi 
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for solving Ihc food problem in India. These cfrorts in respect 
of some crops is described below. 

MAIZE ; 

The coordinating headquarters of the Maize Improvement 
Project is located at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
and research is conducted at 17 stations in the country represen* 
ting different ecological zones. Breeding materials have been 
introduced from all maize growing areas of the ssorld and 
evaluated for performance under Jnd/an conditions. In 1961 
four hybrids namely, Ganga I, Ganga 101, Ranjit and 
Deccan, were released from this programme and put into 
production. Three additional hybrids were approved for release 
in 1963 and to date, a total of ten hybrids have been released. 
Additionally, sis composite \arictics were released to growers in 
1967. 

SORGHUM : 

Under the Coordinated Sorghum Improvement Programme 
uniform varietal tests have been established in various parts of 
India and a systematic programme undertaken for selecting 
proving the most productive and useful varieties for Indian use. 
The more promising ones arc being crossed on to male sterile 
lines to produce hybrids with potential for higher yields and 
better pcrfoimance under local conditions. 

The hybrids CSH-l and CSH-2 were approved for release in 
1964 and 1965. These hybrids are. to a considerable extent, 
photo-period insensitive, and perform well from the Southern 
lip of the country to Punjab in North. Yields upio six tons per 
hactare have been obtained under good cultural practices. An 
improved variety ‘-Swarna’* has been released and showed mveh 
promise. 

The estimated area under these high yielding sorghums in 
1968-69 was 680,000 hectares. The shoot fly and stem borer are 
serious pests of sorghum and efforts are being made to identify 
and utilize sources of reshtence from the world collection. 

MILLETS: 

Research activities of the AlMndta Coordinated Millets Im- 
provement Project produced two hybrids which w’cre released in 
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1965 and 1966 making use of male sterile seed parents devetop- 
«d by Dr. Glenn Burton at (he USDA Station in Tiffon. 
Georgia. Since then additional hybrids have been developed 
and released. Although traditionally bajra is grown in low 
rainfall areas and under relatively low levels of management, 
the new hybrids bred to receive more prominaot atteniion. 
Under good cultural practices yields of 3-S tons of grain per 
hectare have been obtained. Approximately 736,000 hectares 
were seeded with hybrid hajra in 1968-69. 


'V'llEAT : 

The Coordinated Wheat Improvement Programme, begun in 
1961 and revamped in 1964, made use of this Introduced germ* 
plasm in its breeding program. Sit varieties were rclcascd- 
Kalyansona. PV Ig.Sonalifca, S 331. Sefed Lenna andSharbaii 
Sonara. 

The breeding programme has greatly expanded and large 
numbers of Indo*Metican crosses have been made and arc in 
dilTereni stages of advance, yields ot S-l tooi per hectare, and 
occasionally more, have been achieved by several farmers. Cor- 
respondingly work on Agronomy, Plant Pathology, Physiology 
and Entomology has increased. Agronomy has, in particular, 
kept pace with new developments side by side with breeding. 


KICE ; 

The AlUndia Coordinated Rice Improvement Project 
(AlCRIP), with headquarters at Hyderabad, has mounted a 
country-wide programme ro identiry, develop and evaluate imp- 
roved varieties making use of the recently introduced materials. 
Already, yields of upto 10 tons per hactore ^ of paddy have been 
obtained on experimental plots and io some farmers fields. 
Yields in cultivators’ fieds of 6-7 tons per hactarc are fairly 

pciformance of the introduced Taichung (l^ctive) I, and 
Tainan 3 from Taiwan, and I.R. 8 from CRRI has been particu- 
larly oul.tandins. However, th«c »ari«tte ta.e cerrain limila- 
lioM such as susceplititty to tecicnal leaf blisbt (especially Tai- 
cimne Native acceptance by consumers. In 

,56sfj,ja and Patlma, the first varictms from AlCRIP acre 

released. 
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Both resulted from a cross between Taichung-N-1 and T 141 
variety from Cuttack (Orissa). Jaya yields 10% more than IR-& 
and is about one week earlier than Taichung Native 1, superior 
grain quality than IR-8 retaining a high yield potential. 

Associated intimately with the development of the rnaize 
hybrids in 1961 was the recognition that inadequate provision 
existed to rapidly capitalize on those hybrids. There was a lack 
of orgnization, personnel and resources to permit and promote 
production of quality seed to meet the expanding scale of antici- 
pated needs. 

In response to this situation the National Seeds Corporation 
was formed in 1963. 

An Indian Seed Review Team in 1967-68 helped to outline 
guidelines for the future development of the seed industry. Many 
of these points are currently being implemented. A Seeds Act 
and its Rules came into force across the country on October 1, 
1969. Implementation provides for minimum limits of germina- 
tion and purity plus truthful labelling of seeds sold commercially. 
In addition a legal base is provided for a voluntary seeds certifi- 
cation programme. The seed certification work is being shifted 
from National Seeds Corporation to ofijcial agencies. 

Over 800 persons have participated in more than 30 training 
programmes of 3-7 weeks duration. Assistance has been given in 
numerous ways to these seed production, processing, certifica- 
tion, testing and law enforcemeol programmes. 

A Seed Technology Division is being formed at lARI for 
offering M Sc. and Ph. D. degrees. UPAU is planning to 
initiate a B-Sc. programme in Seed Technology. 

Recently a decision was taken to intensify the work on grain 
quality. A laboratory has been established at the Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute which is equipped to determine the 
quantity and quality of protein in grain. Through identification 
of promising materials that have a high level of protein and 
favourable amino acid balance. It Is anticipated that breeding 
procedures will be modified to permit incorporation of these 
quality factors into the high-yielding varieties and hybrids. 
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rockefeller foundation 

TO AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA I956-I9C9 


Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Ne^v Delhi 


Fellowships and Scholarships (I to 3 years) 

. 19 

Travel Grants (Less than 12 months) 

.26 

Exiension of Library Suildiogand 


air-conditioning 

.$ 145,000.00 

Laboratory for Grain Research 

. S 77,OCO.OO 

Post-Graduate Programme (Scientific and 


Supplies Equipment including chemicals) 

S 570,230.00 

Cereal Improvement Programme (Agricultural 


Equipment) 

.$ 336,910.00 

AgricuUurs} Reference Docks 

J 32,330.00 

Technical Experts fLong Term 

20 

[Short Term 

42 


Jawaharlal Nehru Krlshi Viswavidyah, Jabalpur 
FelJowships and Scho/arsft/ps 0 ^ i’^^rs) , . 5 

Travel grants (less than 12 months ) . . 3 

Orissa University of Agricultural Sciences and 

Technology, Bhuhamshwar 

FeUoivshjps and Scholarships (1 lo 3 >cars) . . 2 


Punjab Agricultural Unirershy, Ludhiana 
Fellowships and Scholarships (1 to 3 years) 
Travel Grants (less than 12 months) 
Etperiment Stalarion Deselopmcnl 
Development of Architectural and Struclural 
Plans for Home Science CoJlcpe 
Cereal Improvement Projranjmes (AEticulIunil 
Equipment) 


.. 10 
..6 

. . $ 320.000 00 
15.000.00 

. . % 10,3:0.00 


Un,«ntlyoI Asric-Jlur.l Sa-rcys. toljn*"- 
Fellowships and Scholarships (I lo 3 jars) ..I 
Tras-el Grams (tes 'han ijso.OP 
Orral Imorovmcnt Projramroes 
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Vitar Pradesh Agricultural University, Pantnagar. 

Fellowships and Scholarships (1 to 
3 years). 

Travel Grants (less than 12 
months) 

Development of Experimental Station 
Construction of International Hostel 
Cereal Impoveraent Programmes (Agri 
Equipment) 

The Ford Foundation’s Contribution 

From the faeginnig of India*s first Five-Year Plan in 1951 the 
Ford Foundation has helped the nation explore new approaches 
to age-old problems and find new ways of developing Us 
economy and its society. This assistance arises from the charac- 
ter of the Foundation as a private, non-profit, philanthropic 
institution, dedicated to the advancement of human welfare. In 
keeping with this philosophy. Foundation aid to India is directed 
towards helping the nation launch basic development activities 
which strengthen the economic and social welfare of the Indian 
people. This assistance is tailored to fit the needs of each indi- 
vidual project or programme. In some cases Foundation grant 
funds are contributed, on a matching basis, to an equal amount 
of Indian funds and the total coveir recurring costs for the first 
two to five years. Grant funds are always given on the assu 
ranee that Indian resources will be available to cover full ope- 
rating costs if the programme officers promise of solving the 
problem and meeting the needs it was designed to serve. 

Foundation assistance includes ihe services of consultants 
n iv? arc spcchlhls h sack subjccis as /ert scrils sad fanrily 

planning. Their job is to help their Indian colleagues get to the 
roots of stubborn national growth problems and map out solu- 
tions for them. Financial assistance is given for a limited amount 
of equipment which is not available in India. The Foundation 
also provides foreign training for a limited number of Indian 
officiaU and staff members who are directly connected with 
Foundation-assisted Indian development projects. Virtually all 
the Indian projects aided arc selected cn the basis of their 
potenial for becoming petmanem, built-in features of India’s 


. . 8 

. . 5 

. . $ 240,000.00 
. . S 20,C00.oo 

. . S 230,860.00 
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overalf development programme which is blue^printed in the 
current series of Five-Year Plans. 

As elsenhcrein the world, the Foundation's aim is to help 

India move forward in a creative sclf-sufiicicnt way. Tlie 
-emphasis is on seir-generatixig Indian development activUks, 
which nourish national economic and social growth In allocating 
grants, close attention is paid to the priorities of projects in these 
terms. All grants involve new approaches to persistent, often 
age-old problems, and education and training to help meet the 
requirements of India's developing society. 

lADI* Package Programme 

A team of Ford Foundation specialists surveyed in 1959 
India’s food situation and reported that an immediate and 
drastic increase in food production is India's prtmarj' problem* 
of the DCTt seven years. Since late 1960 the Foundation has 
been providing assistance to India to increase her food produc' 
lion and Foundation-supported programmes an; opening the 
gates to the additional over-all production that is required.** 

The Intensive Agricoltural District Programme (lADP)— 
Paclage programme begun in 1961-62 with the Foundation's 
support is designed to demonstrate how Indian farmers can use 
a comblnaiiort of modem agricultural technology to increase 
iheir production and incomes thereby adding to national food 
supplies and at the same time enabling wider improvement in 
rural living conditions. 

'Modem Slorase and Mill tag of Rice 

The Ford Foundation has assisted the lADP project through 
training and research in paddy storage and rice processing. The 
old method of sun drying results in losses of lO^o under adverse 
conditions and further causes cracks in the grain which results 
vw during milling. This old method is replaced with 

modem mechanical paddy driers of threshed paddy to reduce 
its moisture content to 14% before being moved lo the mills. 
Modem rice mills in which maximum yield of rice from paddy 

• “rnda’s Food crisis and steps Co meet it”. 

A team of Ford Foundation spedalists and Govcrnircm of India 
OlTcials (IW9). 

Dr. Douglas Ensminser— Progfamme letter IW, July 10. 
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can be obtained arc efncient by 3-4% extra recovery over the 
traditional hullcr rice mills. With installation of modem silo 
Storage units the losses due to handling, rodent damage to gunny 
bags piled in huts are reduced by 9.3%. The modern silo units 
are provided with facilities for aeration and fumigation. 

The experiences gained bj’ ibe operation of the first six 
modern rice storage units in India, have provided much infor- 
mation needed for the expansion of the industry. The new paddy 
processing units are eliminating losses due to sun drjing, redu- 
cing losses during storage, and proyididg higher yields and 
higher quality rice from the farmer’s paddy. We should not 
overlooV the impact on other tDdu:>tries in India. At present, 
11 major mancfacturing industries are fabricating driers, silos, 
convc\ing equipment, and cleaners. Three leading companies 
have begun the manufacture of the modern rice milling machi- 
nery', with the assistance of foreign firms who previously manu- 
factured this equipment. Engineering and management training 
programmes hive been organised to train the Key people for 
further expeosion of this new enterpri«e.* 

Crasts for losiltntloas ani UfitrmiUn 

To strengthen India’s capacity to achieve a long term solution 
to her needs for belter agricultural engineering sea-jees, inclu- 
ding attention to irrigation and drainage, it is found necessary to 
strengthen programmes to educate and train agricultural engi- 
neers particularly applied irricaiioo and drainage. Lack of 
technical production skills in these three areas help keep Indbn 
Agricultural production far below its potential. The Ford 
Foundation has, therefore, supponed the development and 
production of prototype agricultural implements, another impor- 
tant need of Indian Agriculiore. A grant has been made to 
help the Indian institute of Technology at Kharagpur to stren- 
gthen a Pb. D. Programme in agricultural engineering for the 
long-run advancement of engineering as applied to agriculture. 
Another grant was made to Punjab Agricultural Unwersity, 
Ludhhna. through the Ohio Stale University in July 11,64 to 
make rapid progress in supplying agricultural engineers for 


• Wi~b<rty.JX. (1549;— MeJcicoicsriM baadlifg ia India S-'aa P* 
C» 121-23. r. 
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praclical work, partictihrly in irrigalion, drainast, implcmtnls 
and power design. 

To promote the development of a strong department of aeri- 
culiura} economics wilb a programme of research, teaching and 
e;ifension oriented and responsive to the needs of India’s Inten- 
sive Agricultural District Programme (lADP) and to other 
problems arising from the transition from traditional to modem 
agricultural practices, the Ford Foundation sanctioned a grant 
to Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University oa June JO, 1963. 

Water Tecboology Centre (lARr) 

A more recent subsfanfMl grant has been towards the estab- 
lishment and operation of a Water Technology Centre fWTQ 
to be located at lARI New Delhi to deal with water related 
problems on an Atl-fodia basis, "nie objectives include: (a) 
offering instruction, at several levels, in water science, engiaec- 
Ting and related subjects for personnel urgently needed to fill 
importaul teaching, research, and extension posts at Agricultural 
Universities, research stations ofbolh center and State govern- 
ments, operations agencies, and oihcrs, (b) working through 
programmes, including All-lndia Coordinated Schemes, (c) pro- 
vision for assistance in strengthening leaching, research and 
esfensions activities involving Water Technology at the Agri- 
cultural Universities and other lostitululions. 

Yet another grant made by the Ford Foundation was to the 
University of Agricultural Sciences in Bangalore on January 2$, 
\966, to help the University slrenclben and co-ordinate teaching, 
research and extension work in all disciplines involved in the 
field of plant protection. Plant Protection is as important to the 
farmer as the use of chemical CerttUzen and improved seeds ; 
and with the increased crop yields from the use of the latter, the 
necessity of effective plant protection becomes greater. So 
central Is plant protection to food production that it has been 
stared that if it were possible lo wipe out all pests and plant 
diseases m a single effort, this alone would erase India’s food 
shortages and push food production well bejond present Plan 
targets. These three massive grants have been of iral help to 
sirengJben the three universities to serve Indian agriculture 
enic'cnily and eficctivcly. 
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ii. To cover the cost of establishment and opera- 
tion of Agricultural implements design and 
development centre 9^65 \ 55 

iii. Towards expansion of a programme of Ex- 
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Modern Commnnicatlon Centre at UPAU 

The Ford Foundation has approved agranl of $120,500 to the 
Uttar Pradesh Agricalural University to support the establish- 
ment of India’s first Agricultural Communication Centre. India’s 
first modern agricultural university will thus also be the first to 
emphasise an integrated programme of resident instruction, 
research and service in modem agricultural Communication- 
Approved by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture and the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the UPAU plan calls 
for early establishment of credit courses in agricultural jour- 
nalism, audio-visual methods and use of radio and television. 

The Ford Fundation grant provides for the purchase of a 
variety of modern audio-visual, press and radio recording equip- 
ment not available in India. The University library will be 
supplemented by books, journals and periodicals In the field of 
communication. Travel and observation tours will be provided 
to selected UPAU staff to enable them to become familiar with 
agricultural infonnalioa programmes in other countries. The 
University of Illinois which is assisting in the general cfevclop- 
ment of UPAU will provide the short-lenn consultants in speci- 
alised phases of the Centre’s operation. 

The long term plan for the development of the Agricultural 
Communication Centre includes three stages beginning with 
the drawing together of existing activities and staff during 1970. 
Stage two will sec the initiation of under-graduate courses and 
in-service training' programme. Stage three, expected to begin 
between 1972 and 1974, will include post-graduate training in 
agricultural communications aimed at providing specialized 
personnel for mass media, universities, government agencies and 
agro/ndujtries. 


10. Agricultural Universities 


I« !i Idler of August 22. l96r.(o He State Oovernmcnfs.lte 
•Government of India mentioned the origin of the new concepts 
tn education, research and extension in agricultural sciences in 
50 far as they relate to the establishment of agricultural universi- 
ties in India. The relevant portions of the letter read as 
follows : 

“The establishment of Rural (Agriculturan University 
•was origtoaliy suggested by the University Education Com- 
mission . . . which visualised a Rural University as a 
‘Ring of small, resident under-graduate Colleges which specia- 
lised and University facilities in the centre'. The First Joint 
Indo-American Team ... in 1955 further clarified this recom- 
mendation and made practical suggestions for its implementa- 
tion. The Team recommended as a first step, selling up of a 
nucleus comprising a College of Agriculture, and a College of 
Veterinary Science to which, in duccourse, could be added a 
College of Home Science and a College of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and Technology”- 

The development of Agricultural Universities could not, 
however, be expected to proceed on any rigid pattern. Subject 
to the administrative policies and procedures prevaWns in 
each State, the development has necessarily to be on dissimi- 
lar lines, even though the goals remain the same. In fact, no 
two agricultural Universities in India were conceived, cstablish- 

oo* or operated CCT a snrcub’rt/rtw/paifrtrjT. Scrch^ ^ 

is indeed an advantage, so long as the basic concept, philosophy 
and objectives are not compromised, for the diverse experiences 

gained by the adoption of diflcrent approaches and Procedures 

could convey valuable lessons to the future. 

In the following accounts of each of the agricultural uaivcrsl- 
ties established in the country to date, the salient features of 
each arc highlighted w ith the hope that In planning new unis-ersi- 
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ties of this type in the remaining States of India, the experiences- 
already gained would provide useful guidelines. 

The Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
Deemed to be an Agricultural University but deserving to 
be acclaimed as the National University of Agricultural Sciences, 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute has shone as the 
luminous star in the educational and scientific firmament of 
India for the past few decades. It is located about five miles- 
West of New Delhi Railway station on a self-contained 620 hec- 
tare campus of its own. Originally devoted to research, the 
lARI soon developed to become also the premier post-graduate 
educational centre in the field of agricultural sciences. 

The institute was originally established by the Government 
of India in 1905 at a village c^led Pusa in North Bihar under the 
name Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. Lord Curzon the 
then Viceroy and Governor General of India to whose Initiative 
and efforts the Pusa Institute owed its origin while laying the 
foundation s'ooe of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
said : 

“Should 1 find Pusa the centre of a great organisation, with 
ramifications extending to all parts of the Indian continent, 
iraininga setiesof students, whowiU devote their acquired know- 
ledge to the practical pursuit of agriculture and able to point to 
the tangible results of successful scientific experiment both in 
the quality of seeds and plants, in the destruction of pests and 
in the improvement of breeds of cattle ? Thai is the prospect 
that I should like to look forward to, and if it be at all realised, 
then we may be assisting at a rather momentous child birth 
today”. There can be hardly any doubt to-day that noble 
Lords* wishes have been fully materialised over the years. 

Tlic unfortunate Bihar earthquake of 1934 damaged the 
Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (Bihar) "beyond repair 
and the Government of India decided to rebuild the inslituie on 
a site within the environs of Delhi. By November 1936, the 
transfer to Delhi at the newly constructed buildings was almost 
complete. On November 7, 1936 Marquess of Linlithgow, 
the then Viceroy opened the Central Library building of (he 
institute. In declaring the New Institute open, he said ; 

“The Institute has in it, I am confident, the power for fur- 
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iher service of infinjie value to India ; aliire to the Provinces 
and lo the Indian States. Its tradition and its reputation are 
iliose of established distinction. It has been served, by many 
able and distinguished men with a loyal and disinterested devo- 
tion throughout the many years of its existence. I am confident 
that the present staff will amply sustain the past record of the 
institution for scientific achievements of the highest standard. 
In today declaring open its new home I do so iviththe h ish, 
which all of us share, that under its new auspices, its future 
may be even more brilliant and the service it renders to India 
, even more distinguished than ever before”. 

The Library was designated as the Linlithgow Library and 
the Laboratory for Soil Science and Agricultural Chemistry as 
the Phipps Laboratory, after Mr. Henry Phipps, the American 
Philanlhrophisf, who made a generous donation towards part of 
the cost of founding the original Institute at Pusa. 

The new set up at Delhi, its layout, organisation and deve- 
lopment during the formative years I937-4S was under the 
direction of Dr, B. Viswanath, the then Director and Imperial 
Agricultural Chemist. The earlier foundation* were broad 
based and strong enough for the heavy superstructure and 
significant expansion of the Institute that followed during the 
years 1946 to 1965. From 1950 to 1965 the history of the 
institute was shaped by Dr. B.P. Pal, who later became the 
Director-General and Vice-President of the ICAR. Dr. M S. 
Swamfnathan, a radiation geneticist of international reputation 
currently presides over the activities of this institute. 

Since inception, the Institute has flourished as a recognised 
centre for imparting post-graduate training to officers of the 
State Departments of Agriculture in India as also lo other 
candidates drawn from within and outside the country so as to 
equip them for manning superior posts in the fields of research, 
teaching and extension. In 1932 the training programme was 
placed on an organised basis and two-year courses of specialised 
post-graduate training leading to the Diploma of Assocuisship 
of the Institute (Assoc. I.A.R.l) were offered in the major fields 
of Agronomy, Botany, Agricultural Chemistry, Entomologyand 
Plant Pathology. By the end of the year 1958 more than S50 
candidates received their diplomas. The diploma courses wwc 
discontinued in 1958 when the Institute through an Act of UGC- 
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cereals and millets The amino acid analyser is a recent acqui- 
sition. The National Pusa insect coHection in the division of 
Entomology is a rich and dependable source to workers in 
systematic entomology. The Mycological herbarium {Crypto^ 
gamae ImUas Orientalis) developed over years and the Indian 
Type culture collection of fungi, bacteria and viruses in 
the division of Mycology and Plant Pathology— judged by any 
standards can be listed among the best. 

The radio tracer unit of the division of soil science is 
engaged in research on phosphorus nutrition of economic crops 
employing (P-32) radio-isotope as tracer. With the support 
of UN special fund nuclear research laboratories arc being 
established where nuclear tools for improvement of crops both 
in quality and quantity are being worked out. Apart from 
modern electronic instruments for the work in division of agri- 
cultural physics the electron microscope is an addition of signifi- 
cant value to fundamental work. The All-India Soil and Land-use 
Survey has cartographic assembly for preparing soil survey maps. 
The divisions of Botany and Horticulture with the cooperation 
of the division of plant Introduction have in recent years 
developed extensive world collections of varieties and related 
species of several economic crops, chiefly wheat, mai 2 e, millets, 
linseed, cotton and of vegetable crops, fruit trees and orna 
mental flowers (roses and crysaolhcraums). In the division of 
Agronomy a herd of milch cows of the Sahiwal breed has been 
developed through breeding, selection and improved manage- 
roeni practices carried out during the last 58 years. This breed 
has been recognised by experts as being one of the best and 
most consistent performing herds. 

A magnificieni transformation of the entire available land 
for experimental purposes at the institute is underway with the 
generous assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation. The aim 
is to introduce high standards of farm management, optimum 
utilisation of land and clEcient methods of irrigation. To this 
end a division of farm operations and managements (DFOM) 
has been created whose work is centered on cflecting an integ- 
rated irrigation and drainage system for the entire area. 

Since 1950, the Institute has carried out some useful work 
in a group of villages in Delhi State. Currently the work 
covers about 60 villages of the Kanijhawala Block and the 
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adjoining areas. Tin's effort, in which aJ} the Divisions of the 
Institute participate, is spearheaded by the Division of Agricul- 
tural Extension which, in addition, also conducts researches in 
agricultural e.xtcns:on methods and techniejues from the basic 
standpoint. The division of Agricultural Economics is engaged 
on useful agro'cconomic surveys and on the Economic 
evaluation of the extension w'ork. 

The types of services and c.xtens{on advice given to the 
farmers cover a wide range and runs into a very long list of 
items. Essentially, the supply of pure seed and planting 
material of improved varieties of crop plants vegetables and 
fruits is the most dominant work. The soil testing service for 
better fertiliser use and crop protection measures to control 
pests and diseases is next in demand and has been carried out 
on an impressive scale. Among others equally rewarding and 
popular has been the cow-dung gas plant for production of fuel 
gas for domestic use lighting and cooking without in any way 
losing the manurial value of the dung. All in all, the impact 
of the extension services on the farmers is a willing change 
from archaic metltods to modern sgr/colture. 

The fARI in having its location at the scat of the Centra! 
Government offers opportunities to eliminate administrative 
delays through personal touch and dialogue. All the Found- 
ations and foreign institutions which have offered generous aid 
for development are also located in close proximity. 

Most of the foreign digoitanes, including statesmen, 
scientists or administrators, have been eager to visit this 
Institute, and have their appreciation and encouragement to the 
teachers and scientists. 


Uttar Pradesh Agricultural UoiTersity, Pantnagar 
{Proposed to be renamed as Pont Uanersliy of Agriculture ' 

and Technology) 

Localtd in Nainiml Dislricl on an area of abonl 16,000 
acres which comprised Ibe Tarai State Farm of the Uttar 
Pradesh Government, this UniversitsF has the distinclion of 
possessing the largest farm operated by a single '”s"teOon. 
Oricinally, tills area formed part of a thicl:. impenclrab e 
iuncle noted for wild animals. Soon aOer India won ns 
id^pcndencc, the Government of India deeded to clear and 
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redaim this area for colonising the refugees from Pakistan, the 
veterans of World War II, the political sufferers of the frecdoin 
struggle and the landless labourers of the Slate. Dean Hannah 
has shown how the operation was organised on a war basis 
against malignant malaria, inhospitable jungle and the wild 
animals in Tarai.* Referring to this Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
former Central Minister for Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development and Cooperation, has said that the story of the 
development of the Tarai Farm is an epic of mao’s conquest of 
untamed nature and that the Tarai Farm is a monument to the 
spirit of adventure in man, his never-ending battle against the 
vagaries of nature, and it is a beacon light to the farming 
community in the country.** 

The University of Illinois entered into a contract with AID 
in October 1959 to assist the Uttar Pradesh Goverment in 
setting up a University in the State. Earlier, Dean Hannah 
came to India in 1955 and spent two years in developing a 
“Blue-Prim for an Agricultural University”. His report and 
recommendalioni were accepted as the basis for the develop- 
ment of the University and the U.P. Government set up a 
“Development Committee” to prepare plans and estimates. 
This Commute had the State Chief Secretary as Chairman and 
the members included the Secretary to the U.P. Department 
of Agriculture, who latter became the 0rst Vice-Chancellor; 
one representative each of USAID and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. A small sub-committee was designated to visit 
the US to study the Land-Gram Universities and bring 
back suggestions.* Two members of this Sub-committee were 
Mr. K.A.P. Stevenson and Dr. Y.R. Mehta and their report 
has been published under the title. The U.P. Agricultural 
Utth'ersiiy—A New T}pe of VnlfersUy in lndia.\ The third 
member prepared plans for the campus, following many of the 
plans prepared earlier by Dean Hannah. 

The U.P. Agricultural UcivcrsUy Act (U.P. Act XLV of 

• Hanna, H.W. (1957) the State Farm, Tarai. Its progress and possi- 
bilities as a* rural unherstty io India. U.P. Agrieultural University. 

•• Annual Convocation of U.P. AgricoIturaJ University 1966. Ministtj'of 
Food and Agdculture, New Delhi. 

Ibid. P. 54, 

t These are persons trained ia iimitutions below the college level for 
performing extension duties at village level. 
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1958) uas passed by the State Legislature on December 20, 
1958, and received the assent of the Governor on December 
25, 1958. It provided for the establishment of the University 
on the Tarai State Farm, but did not include provisions for 
Irasferring research and cxtention activities in UP to the 
University. Nor were the many other institutions, devoted to 
higher education in agricultural sciences in UP, brought under 
the coordinating authority of the Agricultural University. In 
effect the University has remained to dale as just one among 
the scores of institutions in UP and thus lias been depnved of 
direct relationship or association with other agricultural and 
veterinary colleges and research stations in the Slate. But one 
far-reaching decision taken by this University was to assign 
teaching and research activities in Animal Husbandry to the 
College of Agriculture instead of to the Veterinary College ns 
was the erstwhile practice in India 

Mr. K.A.P. Stevenson was named the first Vice-Chancellor 
for a four-year term, while the Board of Management elected 
Mr, AJit Prasad Jain as Chairman for four years. 


The statutes were soon prepared but, due to some error, 
these were approved by the State Government only in March 
1961. The first registration of the Unlvershy, however, was 
held on July 9, I960, and class work began on July 1 1 with an 
enrolement of 246 students {145 in Coliccc of Agriculture and 
101 in College of Veterinary Science). Both the staff and 
students had to live and work under lo’ing circumstances for 
w’ant of adequate housing and other facilities. Tlie 
was later dedicated on November 17, I960, lo .Ue an i 
Jawaharlal Nehru, then Prime la 

The first Vice-Chancellorvacaied the office on he co^ 

tion of his term. Tn about an ye^r. ihc . under- 

also chonged tands. Personal ri.alries mde^aje^ unto 

standing oflhe needs of the rnsninlio^cf'^^^^ 

lion. Ultimately Ihings came lo chaneelior 

1966 Ihe OovernorofUre S.a«mto«,««>^^ 

of Ihe Univcrsily issued an o of Ihc 

Government terminating ^ with 

Board and the Viee-Chanecllor. A ires 

the third Viee-Chancellor. 

The University as rr slano 
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colleges viz. (i) College of Agriculture (iO College of Veteri- 
nary Science (iii) College of Basic Sciences and Humanities and 
(iv) Pant College of Engineering and Technology. A college of 
Home Science is being developed and is likely to function by 
July 1971. 

A unique feature of this University is the development of 
a strong basic sciences college in which Biological, Chemical 
and Physical sciences related to agriculture and veterinary 
have been well organised both for teaching and research at 
under-graduate and post-graduate level. For this purpose, 
Biological Sciences include. Microbiology, Genetics, Zoology, 
Mematology, and Botany. Biochemistry', Plant products 
Radio-tracer methodology. Organic, Physical and Analytical 
Chemistry come under Chemical Sciences. Included in Physical 
Sciences are Maihcraaiics, Statistics, Physics and Geology. 
Under Agriculture and Veterinary sciences M. Sc. programme 
Is being olTercd in 24 disciplines and Ph. D. in 9 areas. The 
College of Technology offers postgraduate courses leading to the 
award of M. Tech, in four subjects. Total graduate enrolment 
for post-graduate studies is 350 and 1200 for under-graduate 
courses. 

Undergraduate students arc required to conduct work 
projects as credit courses. Groups of students are permitted 
to grow crops or lend livestock. They must do the planning 
and all Ihe work. Income in excess of operational costs is 
divided among the individuals in the group. This is termed 
as “learn while you work project”. It provides a practical 
application of newly acquired lecbnical knowledge, gives (he 
student confidence and demonstrates that there is dignity in 
work. The engineering students arc required to develop a 
working model or machine through what is termed a “dirly 
bands” project. A part of the success in UPAU graduates 
finding employment on farms, in banks, services and supply 
companies and cooperative business, is attributed to the 
emphasis given to the “earn while you learn” programme. 
Only a few other Agricultural Universities have this type of 
practical approach to learning, though in slightly varying forms. 

Since this is the only one of the agricultural universities 
to have been started as a completely new institution all the 
components of the campus had to be built. The college 
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buildings are well-equipped with all modem scientific equip- 
ment and gadgetry so as to facilitate adaptive research work. 

Carnpvs development programme though slow at the outset, 
received a vigorous drive later, with the result that today there 
are five major academic buildings, seven hostels, several resi- 
dential quarters, schools, and auditorium. An excellent library 
centrally located caters to the needs of all the colleges It 
functions 14 hours per day practically all through the )ear. 
Students and staff have unrestricted access to books and 
periodicals arranged sjsicmaifcally in open shelves. Books are 
circulated for home reading. An additional building is contem- 
plated in its exparsfon programme. Those under active 
construction and nearing completion arc the Home Science 
college building, hospital, shopping centre and a guest house. 
The entire estate has a dependable water supply and electric 
current. 

Every department of the University without exception, has 
an active programme of research besides leaching* both at 
under-graduate and post-graduate levels. As maD> as 319 
research projects arc in operation, besides 22 ICAR projects, 
17 PL-480 schemes and II schemes invoving the State Council 
ofScientific and Industrial Research. The projects financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Department of Atomic energy 
substantially add to the research programme. A survey of the 
research work would therefore be quite length) and hencq only 
few of the more important ones arc mentioned below as 
examples. 

In July I9£4 operation of the International Maize Centre 
was undertaken as part of the experiment st.alion nctivities in 
collaboration with the Rockefeller Foundation. The UPAU, 
one of (he main centres in the AlWrd/a Maize programme, 
serves in addition as regional headquarters for (he Inter-Asf’n 
programme activities in Pakistan, Nepal and Af£hanisisn. 
Since I960, plant breeders in India ha\e produced 10 success- 
ful new hybrids designed to meet the different needs of the 
major maize growing areas of the country. Dr. V.L. Asnani, 
Maize breeder at Pantnagar has brought out a white selection 
No. 3737 that so far oatytelds by 50% the best hybrids 
currently grown in U.P. , 

Experimental work has shown that a successful maize crop 
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may be grown from Fcbniao’ lo May in addition to the main 
kharif season. Production of ICO quintals of food grain per 
hectare per year was mcde possible in a b>farid maize-polato- 
hybrid maize rotation. Seme varieties of sugar beel'USH*2 ; 
647 ; Bush-F and Triplez registered high yields when sown 
between October 1 0th to 25fh- 

A research sub-station is being de^efoped at Momaufa at 
an elevation of 7,500 ft. to facilitate the dev'clopment of im- 
proved wheats for the plains and v/inter v/heats for the hills. 
Of the varieties of sojabean, Brag and Cl2rk-63 were found to 
be veiy popular with the farmers. Tftc first report on the 
control of Sclerotium rot through the u'e of systemic fungi- 
ddes •Vita^’ax’ and ‘Demo^an* emerged out of Jaboratorj' and 
field investigations at this University. 

Research in mierobioJogy is confined to field trials to test 
the relathe efficiency of -Rhhobwm japonievm strains on 
soyabean. In the department of chemical sciences ten research 
projects and 19 experiments are in progress. Of these, one 
relates to a study of the changes in the uosaturated fatty acid 
constituents of seeds on germination. Acthc constituents from 
a number of medicinally important plants have been isobted 
ard studied to elucidate their structures and examine their 
pharmacological actirity. 

The University has to its credit a livestock research centre 
at Nagb. where a fodder research centre has also been initiated 
in which production of fodder seeds constitutes a vital part 
of the programme. At the hill station Momaula. research 
work is in progress on goals, sheep, cattle and poultry. 

In the field of animal sciences, there arc currently 1 1 projects 
with 28 experiments. One of ih»c relalrs jo development of 
new techniques in artificial imemination by producing semen 
in frozen slate. 

The seed industry doeloj^ at UPAU is one of the most 
significant contributions to practical agriculture and service to 
farmers. With new varieties and especially hjbrids becoming 
available the urgent^ for the development of the seed industry 
b«arr.c apparent An achievement of considerable pride is the 
Tarai Drielopment Corporation with 40% shares for the 
Uci'ersity, 40% for about 1,000 farmers of the State, and the 
balance 20% grven to National Seeds Corporation. The ultimate 







Sfu6es in animal nufdtion are in active progress 
at UPAU. Pant Nagar 
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object is to supply nearly 20% of seed requirements oflndia 
tor the major crops— wheat, r/ce, msizs, bajra. Four seed 
proecssins pfants to work tn shifts have been established and 
several stsifT members after getting trained in US on the seed 
processing techniques arc now engaged in this work. 

The spectacular progress of this university may be attributed 
to certain spKial advantages it enjoyed over others. This is not 
to minimise in any way the inclement weather it faced for some- 
time at the outset, although iuckdy it stood the test very weii. 
This svas the first agricultural university that was started and 
developed entirely as a new project without in any way superim- 
posing the assets or liabilities of a complex staff pattern of the 
existing Government depatments of Agriculture and Veterinary 
science. This facilitated the creation of desirable faculty 
membership m a manner suited to achieve its objectives. By all 
counts this advantage has been responsible, \ery iargs}y, for the 
success of this university. Secondly, the highly competent 
USAID staff ’vorked for it, to serve as a model for others and in 
a way It was a prestige issue to the organisers, Thus, the Illinois 
team has assisted the University by locating about 25 staif 
members as advisers and consultants for varying periods of 
lime; sent to the US universities, more than 50 persons from 
among the uncrersuy staff" as partic/panfs and svppffed equip- 
ment of numerous types and books thus contributing valuable 
support at the difiicuU formative stage A succession of Vice- 
Chancellors have laboured to lap all possible resources of assis- 
tance. It is one of the few universities which can claim to 1*3''® 
drawn the maximum benefit from the USAID funds and also 
generous grants from the RocUfclIcr and Ford Foundations. 

Dr. R.W. /ugenheimer of USAID underan assignment of 
adviser (research administration) made an intensive study and 
submitted a detailed report which outlines the existing organi- 
sation and suggested changes necessary for more effective 
research programme through defining clearly the functions of 
Deans, Directors, Joint Directors and departmental heads. He 
stressed the need for a desirable single line of command for 


leadership and communication. . . , . . 

The characteristic feature of this first university is that it docs 
not enjoy Sl.lle-wid= jurisdiction. It neKssarily therefore bus 

limiled goals. The multiplieiiy of ognrdiltoral colleges in UP 
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numbering over 20 perhaps rendered it necessary to start the 
UPAU uilh a Jimited objective. Rut these very limitations have 
generated a number of problems, so that the opinion is growing 
for an amendment of the Act to confer Slate-wide jurisdiction 
at least in certain respects. 

Notwithstanding all such initial dilhcultics this University 
has pioneered in many fields of activity to set a shining etample 
to those who followed later in reforming the curricula and 
leaching methods, in introducing work experience to the students 
in a big way, and giving a practical bUs to agricultural education, 
and more recently in focussing attention on commercial farm 
production in an unprecedented manner such as to strike the 
attention of farmers not only in the Tari, area but far beyond 
the region and the State. This university has therefore virtually 
set the pace for the other Indian Agricultural Universities in 
several directions. It would not be out of place to mention here 
of the nature of the offerings of the University in inviting appli- 
cations for the different courses available at the University. In the 
true spirit of Land Grant College of US, the following special fea- 
tures were mentioned in the advertisement viz , (1) A residential 
university on Land Grant university pattern of USA offering 
integrated teaching, research and extension programmes with 
emphasis on practical training (2) student advisory system (3) 
Tutorials (4) placement service (5) 220 Inslruclional days in an 
year (6) liberal financial assistance, including supply of text 
books at half price (7) assistantship for all post-graduate students 
except those securing outside fellowships (8) facilities for earning 
by part-time work while learning (9) most upto-datc and 
sophisticated equipment (10) 12,000 acre farm and other facilities 
for practical training and (I I) extensive extra-curricular activities. 

Institutional growth towards maturity is more than apparent 
from the data given below. It can be said with certainty that a 
L.and Grant College of (he American ideology and philosophy 
for the benefit of the Indian fanners has been planted on the 
Indian soil at Pantnagar, radiating its faith throughout the length 
and breadth of the counirj’. 

Panjab Agricoltoral Uolrerslty, Ludhiana 
This University came into existence in October 1962, 
although the actual implementajion of positive measures to 
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improve the pattern of education, research and extension edu- 
cation \Yerc adopted aficr June, 1963. 

This University had certain benefits which promoted its 
development speedily and on acceptable lines. With Sardar 
Pratap Singh Kairon 'as the Chief Minister, Punjab did a great 
deal to preser\'e intact the main features of the University as 
conceived by the Cummings Committee. He was also responsi- 
ble for allocating initially Rs 80 lakhs (8 million) for the Third 
plan period and later an additional sum of Rs. 1.75 crores (17.5 
million) for the University. The Government of India respon- 
ded with a commitment of Rs 25 lakhs (2.5 miljion), to support 
the grant of Rs. 80 lakhs (8 million) by the State Government 
during the Third Five Year Plan. The second noteworly feature 
is the fact that its Board of Management had some men of 
eminence who evinced abiding interest in shaping the course 
with their mature advice and moral support. Above all, it had 
as its fist Vice-Chancellor one of the ablest and most experienced 
administrators in Mr. P.N. Thapar, who had previously worked 
as the Secretary to the Government of India in Food and Agri- 
culture Departments and was, therefore personally conversant 
with all the recommendations made by the First Joint Indo- 
American Team which he himself was responsible to set up. 
Under such favourable auspices, it was to be expected that the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foundation, USAID an'd ARS 
Group in charge of PL-480 supported research, were all willing 
to assist this new University with both finance and technical 
expertise on a massive scale. 

The Punjab Agricultural University Act was passed in 
October, 1961 and the first Statutes were made by the State 
Government. Mr P.N. Thapar became the Vicsc-Chancellor in 
March 1962 and functioned in that capacity upto June 1967, 
when sudden illness incapacitated this doyen of Agricultural 
University Vice-Chancellors He, more than any other Indian, 
personally spearheaded the movement of Agricultural Univer- 
sities and showed by single minded efforts and devotion that the 
salvation for Indian agriculture lies through integrated efforts in 
the fields of teaching research and extension. The role played 
by Mr. Thapar for the improvement of agriculture through 
institutional re-organIsation U bound to be remembered with 
gratitude and appreciation. 
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In Ihc fim >car llself, a grant-in-ald of Rs. 2,20,000 for 
Unheniiy Ac/ministranon and Rs. 2,04f,I72 for tlic implement 
latfon of Jhe Research and Teaching Schemes of ihe Depart- 
ments of AgricullurcandAmnwIf/usbardrytransfen-edfothe 
University, were placed at ihc disposal of the University upto 
Ihe end of March 196 in its second year (I963-.64), this 
University got financial assistance from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to the extent of Rs 15 lakhs (1.5 million) tn addition to 
about Rs. 10 lakhs commitment for designing the Home Science 
College. 

The Punjab Government iransferrcd to the University all 
Ihe research activities of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry and also assigned to the University a key 
ro/e /n t/ic field of extension education. The CTnivcrsity seized 
upon this opportunity to reorganize its departments and to 
integrate their working with the needs of the farming com* 
munity. 

Apart from the College of Agriculture at Ludhiana, (succe- 
ssor (0 the Government Agricultural College and Research 
Institute of Lyallpur, which was started in 1949 after a tempo- 
rary slay in Amrilscr following potiilion), Ihc College of 
Agriculture at Hissar established in July 1962 and the College 
of Veterinary Science in Hissar, (successor to the Govcmmeiu 
Veterinary College of Lahore), new colleges were established 
after the formation of the University. Tlicsc are. College of 
Agrkultura! Engineering storied in Lvdhsna in July )9CS, 
College of Animal Sciences started at Hissar in 1966, and 
College of Home Science at Ludhiana in 1966. At the time of 
formation of the University, a very modest (M. Sc.) 
programme essentially through research was in existence. In 
1964, the Post-graduate programme was commenced in an 
extensive manner offering M. Sc., in almost all the departments 
in Agriculture, Basic Sciences and Humanities, Animal Science, 
and Veterinary Medicine. The Ph D programme was started 
in 1964 in the fields of Agronomy, Bio Chemistry, Agricultural 
Economics, Genetics, Horticulture. Plant Breeding, Soils, 
Animal Breeding and Veterinary Surgery. Both Masters and 
Ph. D. Programmes included a certain amount of course vvork 
and a year or more devoted to independent research culminat- 
ing In a thesis or dissertation- Subsequently, Ph- U. pro- 
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gramme was expanded lo include all the other disciplines 
Master’s programme in Agricultural Engineering commenced 
in July, 19v9 and that in Home Science was expected to com- 
mence in July 1970. 

One more stride in the expansion programme was the open- 
ing of a College of Agriculture at Palampur in July, 1966 ; 
thus increasing the number of campuses to three, Palampur 
being in the hilly areas. From the very beginning the Univer- 
sity was aware of the existence of three distinct regions and bad 
plans to develop major activities in these three different regions 
to meet the needs of each region. Thus, the main campus at 
Ludhiana catered lo the needs of the rich plains of the Punjab, 
the campus at Hissar to the needs of the drier regions of the 
Slate, and the new campus at Palampur for the hilly areas. 
The starting of a campus at Palampur did raise some compli- 
cations in that a similar institution in billy areas of the adjoining 
Himachal Pradesh existed at Solan. When the hilly area of 
Punjab was ceded to Himachal Pradesh, the small State has 
been left with two Agricultural Colleges. 

Unfortunately, the splitting of erstwhile Punjab into Punjab 
and Harj’aaa States with sonic portion going to Himachal 
Pradesh brought in certain complicated factors. Though the 
University developed three campuses with the intention of 
gradual delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
campuses to cater to the needs of the respective region, with 
of course 'a common policy direction from the University 
administration, the division of the Stale into three regions 
brought to the fore political eifects and regional impatience 
leading to lack of confidence, particularly from Haryana. 
Although the ill effects of that were scotched temporarily by 
the decision to retain the University as one unit but with clear 
financial allotment lo the difTcrent regions to ensure that 
funds provided by one Stale are not used for the benefit of 
another State, smooth functioning of the university was made 
difficult- The only alternative left was to divide the University 
as well. This was accomplished by the formation of the 
Haryana Agricultural University with effect from 1st February, 
1970 with Hissar campus as the headquarters. For the time 
being, the Palampur campus is still with the Punjab Agricultural 
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Um\crsiiy wiili a proviMon rjadc for it fo separate and join 
when a i;nl\eritiy is established in Himachal Pradcsli. 

Thcadministratncand finaRcinl procedures follow eel fer a 
time in ilui University were Ihose inherited from the Govern* 
ment, tnown as the double file system Since this resulted < ften 
in unnecessary dclajs and led |o duplication of work, it was 
replaced In 1965*6() b) a system which simphricd procedures 
The new procedure comprised of (i) tntroduciion of single 
file system, (li) delegation of powers to certain chsses of 
oflicers, (iii) reduction of certain supervisory posts in the 
central olTicc, and (i\) pfovi'ion of such posts for the heads 
of departments. This system has considerably reduced delays 
but it h.ts definitely added some administrative responsibility 
with the scientists, particuhrly the Heads of Departments. 
While in many departments with moderate establishment and 
financial provision, the Heads of Departments are not unduly 
taxed; in some deparlmcnis, likePiant Breeding, with large 
establishment and heavy linanciul outlay and work spread 
throughout the State, this fiat meant heavy administrative 
duties to the Head of the Department. The University has 
weighed the merits and demerits of both the systems and has 
preferred one with less of ccntraliratlon. 

finpifc of the ardent advocacy of the Land Grant concept, 
a cerlntfi amount of adminuirativc licirarchy ha:, been estab* 
lishcd in this University since it is essentially supported by 
State Government funds and lias to follow, particularly m 
accounts, the Slate pattern- The University has continued to 
have an officer from the Stale deputed to be the Registrar. 
The University h.is found lhi» useful since it is required to keep 
a constant liasion with State departments concerned. In the 
early stages, many administrative and accounts officers were 
obtained on deputation and as (he University has progressed 
they were either reverted to the parent departments or absorbed 


into the University. , 

The Vice-Chancellor’s office was established in Chandigarh 
about sixty miles away fromLudhiana The presence 

Clmncellor in CliancliEarh rcullins in constant anil easy loach 
will, Ihc Stale Government supporting the 
ttilminislralive relationship of Mr. P.N. “ 

locloivithlhevigoronsgrovvlhof this Umvcrs.ty m its earl. 
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years. While normally, one would have anticipated that the 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor in the nixiin campus may have 
a detrimental elTcct, the frequent visits of the Vice Chancellor 
to the main campus, easy telephone communications and daily 
couriers* moving papers between Vice-Chancellor’s office and 
the campuses, allowed an efTectis'c functioning of the University. 
Jn a way, this was a benefit since the Vice Chancellor w’as not 
unnecessarily taxed by petty problems which could be handled 
locally by officers at different levcls. 

For the undergraduate programme, admissions are open 
to those with High School/Higher Secondary/Pre-Engincering/ 
prc-Medical qualifications. The admission for Undergraduate 
Programme in Agriculture are made separately for Hissar, 
Ludhiana and Palampur, the students from the respective 
region admitted to the Agricultural College located in that 
region. This was done for the convenience of the students and to 
imparl a ifaining with a bias of (he regional agro-climatic 
conditions since most graduates preferred to work nearer their 
home. After the establishment of the Colleges of Agriculture, 
in the three different regions, it v/a$ noticed that a greater 
number of students from the two new regions i e., around 
Hissar and Palampur, had taken-up to farming as a profession. 
Where only one college existed for the University, like the 
College of Agricultural Engineering, College of Home Science, 
College of Animal Science and College of Vclcrinaiy Medicine, 
the reservation of seats for the dilfcreDi regions were made to 
ensure that no region suffered. There has also been a provision 
of admitting upto 10% of the students from outside the States 
concerned. 

Because of the very favourable climate created, in the very 
beginning, by the transfer of all research in agriculture in the 
Slate to the jurisdiction of the University and giving respon- 
sibility for all extension training and education in the Slate, 
there has been a very healthy integration of teaching, research 
and extension. The chances for this were further improved by 
thcadminUtrativcscl-upin which the head of a department 
is the king-pin coordinating the three activities. He has the 
budget and establishment control on all the three actisities in 
the disciplines be has. The Deans of Instruction, the Director 
of Research and the Director of Extension Education arc 
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essentially technical coordinating officers. This has given the 
power and opportunity to ahead of a department to regulate 
integration discipline-wise and also person-wise, A member 
of the staff primarily on research responsibility is given courses 
of his specialization to teach. Similarly, collaborative projects 
involving institution, research and extension members of the 
faculty are Initiated. The members of the staff primarily 
involved in instruction, research and extension, are all located 
together near their laboratories enabling constant collaboration. 

The research output of this University has been of a high 
order. Till bifurcation, there were 20 research stations includ- 
ing one nucleus seed production farm. These 20 stations «crc 
spread over, nine In Punjab, five in Haryana, and six in 
Himachal Pradesh, with the main research station in each of 
the region located at one of the campuses i.c., Ludhiana, 
Hissarand Palampur. In all the colleges and research stations, 
there was a provision of about 520 research workers in the 
ranks of Professors, Associate Professors, or equivalent, Assis- 
tant Professors or equivalent, and Research Assistants. In view 
of the high standards of qualifications laid down for recruit- 
ment, more than 150 of these positions were lying vacant 
during the last year. Inspile of this, there has been a very 
good compliment of workers in various disciplines to man as 
many as 126 research projects in agriculture and 19 in veteri- 
nary and animal sciences supported by funds from the State, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, PL-480, Atomic 
Energy, Ford Foundation and Tata Fission. Of signiCcant 
importance arc works, in Plant Breeding, on Hybrid Dajra, 
selection from Mc-xican Wheats, Composite Maize, Soy-abean, 
Sugarcane, long staple Cotton and Groundnut. Considerab c 


work has been done in horticullurc on sweet oranges, grape, 
tomatoes, melon and other vegetabics. The Department o 
Soils continued to strengthen its work on soil nutrients parti- 
cularly in relation to the wide spread use of high-yielding soil 
exhausting crops. Micronutrient deficiencies which arc s o"' 
ing-up in the wake of exploirive agricuiture are now being 
examined intensively. The Impact of research in tufa 

engineering is remarkable. The industry has alrca y ta cn u 
manufacture of reapers for harvesting wheat, J e pro o ype 
which was developed in the University. The co ege is no 
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developing prototypes of groundnut digger and shaker, and 
potato digger. 

The outstanding example of a successful extension pro* 
gramme is the large scale use of dwarf wheats in Punjab. In 
1965, when the dwarf varieties of wheat made their appearance, 
erstwhile Punjab produced in all 1.9 million tons of wheat 
whereas last year the divided Punjab, with much less acreage 
has produced 4 million tons of wheat in one crop. More 
than 90% of the land under irrigation has been put to dwarf 
wheats. Such a sweeping change in just four years is a tribute 
to the extension agency of the State Government and the cIosq 
collaboration of the University’s extension advisory agency 
with the Stale. Another outstanding extension programme 
of this University has been the training programmes offered to 
inservice personnel engaged jn agriculture, and to the farmers. 
For farmers these arc held twice a year at the district, sub- 
division, block and village levels well in advance of the kharif 
and rabi sowings. Courses of one week to three month, 
duration are also ofiered to farmers on specific subject-matter 
like, farm machinery, poultry etc. During the year 1968*69, 
sixty such courses were offered benefiting 3539 farmers Train- 
ing and refresher courses are offered from time to time to 
persons directly related with agricultural development. During 
196S-69, ten such courses were oflered benefiting 559 trainees. 

Like the U.P. Agricultural University, this University in 
the Punjab has blazed a trail in many fields. Its contribution 
to the agricultural prosperity of the State has been unexcelled. 
In the fields of resident instruction, it has introduced many 
innovations like the U.P. University. Its achievement -by 
evolving hybrid Fi'nmselutn (Bajra) has been acclaimed all 
over the country. It has also evolved an extension education 
programme enlisting the active cooperation of the State agen- 
cies, while its farmer training programmes are perhaps the 
most active in the country. 

Haryana Agricultural UnWersity 
Consequent on the partition of erstwhile Punjab State into 
Haryana and Punjab States, a part of Punjab Agricultural 
University w'hhin the State boundaries of Haryana State came 
into being under the name “Haryana Agricultural University”. 
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varistal-cum-manurial trials on citrus and grapes have been 
initiated. 

The College of Basic Sciences and Humanities has eight 
departments, (i) Botany and Plant Pathology, (ii) Chemistry and 
Bio-Chemistry, uii) Economics and Sociology, (iv) Genetics, 
(v) Mathematics, Physics and Statistics, fvi) Microbiology, (vii) 
Zoology and Entomology and (viii) Languages and Culture. The 
college does not award under-graduate degrees but provides 
fundamental courses in Basic Sciences, Humanities and Social 
Sciences to the students of other constituent Colleges of Agri- 
culture, Animal Sciences, Veterinary Medicine, Agricultural 
Engineering and Home Science. The college has a post-graduate 
programme for both M.Sc. and Ph.D., in various disciplines. 

■Research work in the Department of Microbiology is 
centered on two aspects, 

(a) Biological nitrogen fixation using effective strains of 
Rhizobluni as seed inoculants for a variety of legumes ; 

(b) Industrial microbiology relating to the production of 
several types of wines, carbonated grape juice and pro- 
duction of citric acid from molasses. 

The Department of Livestock Production and Management 
is currently engaged in a study of the microbiological quality 
of city milk supply with a view to elucidate the incidence of 
Staphylococci in commercially pasteurised milk. 

The College of Veterinary Medicine established in 1948 came 
under the Punjab Agricultural University in 1966. It is now a 
constituent college of Haryana Agricultural University. The 
teaching facilities available upto under-graduate level have 
been extended to M.V.Sc. and Ph. D. The College has eight 
departments, (i) Anatomy and Histology, (ii) Bacteriology and 
Hygiene, (iii) Physiology and Pharmacology, (iv) Pathology, 
(v) Parasitology, (vi) Medicine, (vii) Surgery and Radiology, 
and (viii) Gjnaecology and Obstetrics. 

The College of Animal Sciences of the University established 
in November 1966 is the first of its kind in India. An extensive 
farm with adequate cattle, sheep, goats and poultry besides a 
well equipped three story building of modem architecture offers 
necessary facilities to develop research, teaching and extension 
on feeding, breeding, reproduction and management of live- 
stock and poultry. It has four departments viz,, (i) Animal 
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Breeding, (li) Animal Nutrielon. rin) Animal Prodiiclfon and 
Management, and (iv) Animal Physiology. The college ofTers 
a four-year degree programme for B Sc. (Animal Sciences) after 
higher Secondary or Pre-University with science or Agriculture. 
The College aho ofTers post-graduafe courses in all the four 
fieldsofspecialisationIeailmgtothcawardDrM.se. and Ph D. 

Research programmes of all departments of Veterinary and 
Animal Science are coordinated by a joint Director of Research 
(Veterinary and Animal Science), and research on crops in all 
the departments is coordinated by a Joint Director of Research 
(Agri). The overall research coordination is with the Director 
of Research. 

The State Government has vested the entire responsibility 
for all research in aerfCuJlurcand animal husbandry to the Urti- 
versity. Besides an all-round research programme at Hissar 
Campus, the University undertakes regional research at four 
experimental stations at Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak', Yamuna* 
nagar. Two more stations, one in Karnal District and the 
other in Mahendragarb District are contemplated. 

Under the capable leadership of Mr. ricichcr, the Vice* 
Chancellor, the University’s future is well set to attain its 
cherished goals. 

The future programme of the university envisages the estab- 
lishment of a College of Home Science, an Institute of Food 
Science and Technology, a modern student’s centre with a 
stadium, swimming pool, gymnasium and cafeteria. At no 
distant date the University will !ia\c its own printing press and 
a communication centre. To encourage farmers’ writs, specwl 
housing facilities have been provided and extension of these arc 
being contemplated. 


The Unirersitf of Agricullnral Sciences, Bangalore 
The Mvsorc Government’s draft proposals for the establish- 
ment of a Rural University, were based on the grounds o 

urgency of bringing about rapid increase in food production m 

the State. It necessitated the reorganisation of tnc existing 
pattern with the aim of bnagms nhout grs-iiest possible ccopera 
tion of the organisations servins agriculture. The Government 
reco'-nised that there was need for establishing much closer 
Interrelationship between research, (caching and extension pro- 
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grammes, which was not possible under the existing arrange* 
ments. The jurisdiction of the university was to extend over 
the entire State. The university was to have its campus at 
Hebhal and was to latc over the present Agricultural and 
Veterinary Colleges at Hebba! and the Agricultural College, 
Dbarwar. Gram Sevak Training Centres, Agricultural Schools 
and all Agricultural Research and Experiment Stations estab- 
lished in the Departments of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Horticulture and Fisheries. 

The Cummings Committee, however, advised the Govern- 
ment of India in January, 1962, that it doubted the wisdom of 
taking over the Agricultural schools since these might constitute 
too heas7 an administrative burden well below the university 
level and might weaken the university’s ability to cope ade- 
quately with university level programmes. 

Earlier in July 1961, the Cummings Committee at the request 
of the Chief Minister of the State, prepared a note on (he antici- 
pated distribution of functions between the extension service of 
the Agricultural UnUcrsiiy and the Departments of Agriculture 
and Animal Hu>bando', in which it is specifically slated : “the 
University of Agricultural Sciences should have responsibility 
for extension functions which are primarily educational in 
character, and the departments of Agriculture nnd Animal 
Husbandry would carry on rest of the functions now assigned to 
them in the supply, service, developmental and regulatory fields”. 

The Mysore Legislature through their Act No. 22 of 1963, 
approved the cslabjishirent of the University of Agricultural 
Sciences with State wide jurisdiction with the objectives of 
(i) providing higher education in the area of Agriculture. Horti- 
culture, Veterinary and Animal Sciences, Fisheries, Agricultural 
Engineering, Home Economics and atFed Sciences, (ii) furthering 
frontiers of knowledge through systematic research in the above 
disciplines, and (iii) extension or the transmission of the know- 
ledge gained through research to rural people for adoption in 
their field practices. 

The University was inaugurated on August 21, 1964, when 
Dr. Zakir Husain in his address set forth the lofty objectives of 
the University in the following words ; “by bringing about signi- 
ficant improxemenl in every phase of rural life, by much needed 
change in methods of production, by influencing the whole out- 
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look or lilo rural community and niralhomt, by sivinglhein a 

new vision and new hope, this University will be able to make 
great contribution to national welfare’*. 

The actual functioning of the University started on October 
1, 1965. when Government, in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Act transferred the administrative control of the Colleges of 
Agriculture at Hebbal and Dharwar. the Veterinary College at 
Hebbal and 35 Research Stations iocaled in the various parts of 
the State. Along with these etperiment stations, a total of 40 
research schemes sponsored by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research or State Government came also under the 
control of the University. 

July 12, 1969, is a land mark in the annals of the Mysore 
University of Agriculiural Sciences when the new campus of the 
University was inaugu.-ated by Mrs. Indira G.indhi, rrime 
Minister of India and was christened as Gandhi Krislii Vigy.ina 
Kendra— a name that is more than appropriate for the reason 
that “The University of Agricultural Sciences Is dedicated to the 
cause of common people of villages and towns whose welfare 
was dearest to the heart of Mahatma Gandhi and the main 
campus of the Universily is named after him so as to constantly 
remind the teachers, students and scientists who work there of 
their responsibilities to the masses of our country”. Still more 
significant was that on the same occasion, corner stones were 
l.sid for the University Library, Administrative block, and 
College of Basic Sciences and Humanities All this is only a 
small part of the m.nstcr pl.in envisaged and the timpus v^ili 
stand for generations to come ns a symbol of what the present 
generation endeavours to do to remove from the face of Indiv 
the blot and stigma of food scarcity, malnutrition, archa’C 
farming methods and economic backwardness of the rural areas. 

Unlike in other universities, this University was able to 
settle the terms of transfer of all Government employees well 
ahead of the actual transfer of the institutions. Thi; enab’eil 
everyone to opt to the university with a full knoAlcdpc ofihc 
implications and prospects. The State Governrrent also acreevi 
to the grant of the University Grants CommKvion’spay scu'es 
to all the' technical staff .members of the university before the 
option was evercised by the employees. 

As the very first step in the direction of improvement rf 
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teaching the university introduced the Trimester system of 
education in B. Sc. (Agri) and B. V. Sc., programmes In place 
of the examination oriented traditional pattern of education. 

To this end considerable preparatory work in drafting course 
outlines and curricula, training of the staff to imbibe tJic ideals 
of the new system and adopt themselves to the new set-up was 
carried out. The new system is a teacher centred programme 
of motivating the student to learn, to critically assess and to 
apply knowledge to problems that confront him in life. 

The acadcm'c year is divided into three terras of 14 weeks 
each called a ‘Trimester’. All the subjects are split up Into 
self-contained units designated as courses capable of being 
taught in a specified number of hours in a trimester. Greater 
emphasis has been laid in the trimester system on the teaching 
of Basic Scinces and Humanities. The introduction of students 
at the scry first year to subjects like P>ycbo!og>% Economics, 
Sociology, besides science subjects helps the student to develop 
an integrated outlook on problems of life. A separate college 
with full-fledged departments in these subjects started function- 
ing from 1966. 

To overcome the lack of facilities in the Stale for post* 
graduate studies in Agriculture and to provide the necessary 
fillip for advanced teaching and research, the college of post- 
graduate studies was inaugurated in 1966. At present, facilities 
arc available for pursuing studies leading to M. Sc , (Agri) deg- 
ree in Soil Science, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Agricultural 
Microbiology, Agronomy, Agricullural Botany, Agricultural 
Extension and Agricultural Economics and M. V. Sc., degree in 
Veterinary Pathology. Ph. D. courses are offered in Soil lienee 
and Agricultural Microbiology, and will be offered in four more 
subjects viz., Entomology, Pathology, Veterinary Microbiology 
and Veterinary .Pathology from the acadmic year 1970-71. 

Training in rishcrics Science at a high level and systematic 
research is a necessary step towards efficient husbanding of the 
State’s fish resources A College of Fisheries Science, offering a 
four-jear B F. Sc., degree course started at Mangalore in 1969. 
It is the first instiiuticn of its kind in this part of the world. 
An Institute for Agricultural Engineering started at Raichur 
constitutes the nucleus of an Agricultural Polytechnic recom- 
mended by the Education Commission (1964-1966). The nuc- 
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Jeus of ihe home science lacully and a bakery school ofTcrlng 
short term courses in Bakery Science have aijo been funciioning 
at Hebbal since 1967. 

Veterinary medical students recche practical experience as a 

result of the ambulatory clinic programme initiated at the uni* 

versity. It provides facilities for livestock owners In rural nicas 
to use this service and at the same time provides additional 
clinical material for student training. 

Agricultural research in the Stale has been reorganised in 
relation to agro climatic needs of the dilTcrcni regions. Five 
Regional Research Stations with locations at Banglore, Dhar- 
war, Mandya, Mudigereand Ralchur have been established to 
cover ail facets of agriculture like plant sciences, animal sciences 
and social sciences in a balanced manner. Collaborative and 
team approach among scientists to fmd solutions to problems in 
difTeretJt disciplines is the basis of the organisation. The Reg- 
ional Research Stations are adequately provided with trained 
personnel and modern equipment on a scale as never before. 

Considerable thought and attention have been given to the 
development of research on drought and ratnfed agriculture as a 
whole. Of the 18 crop varieties released by this University. 10 
are designed for the uplift of rainfed farming. Research has 
now been oriented to render the crops and crop growieg prac- 
tices in rainfed areas more dependabfe. New release of improved 
crops like Muguthi dufa in jowarfraW, Suma and Kusuma in 
paddy; Mysore Vijaya, Mampi and Varalaxmi in cotton 
arc the highlights of improved crop variety releases made 
in 1969. 

In the field ofextension education, the university embarked 
on a big project to raise hybrid malicand hybrid sorghum on 
over 10,000 acres, of irrigatcil land, which involved very intensive 
educational work by a small field staff for nearly one year. 
Based ocitbs cxpcrienci'S of ihh project in 1966 a more ambi- 
tious project on an extended area of oxer 20,0011 .acres was 
taken up in 1967 with the technical .tnd finanekiJ a^d from 
USAID. In both these projects the fertilizers required came nn 
rupee payment from OXFAM. and to a small extent from Ike 
Government tvf India for one of the projects only. 

A radical reform in adminhirativc p octdurcs .nrd systems 
was another task towards which the universiiy devoied major 
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attenuon. This involved not only considerable reduction in the 
strength of non-technical staff iransferrcd to the university but 
also far-reaching changes in procedures designed to economise 
time and funds while ensuring efficiency and expeditious dis- 
posal. The roost important effect of these changes Is that the 
technical personnel have been freed from much of the routine 
administrative drudger>’. 

Certain measures taken to promote students* welfare and 
discipline have also proved encouraging. Student counselling 
is an important innovation introduced in the University, where- 
in a group of 13-20 students is attached to a teacher who 
maintains close contact with the students and helps them not 
only in their curricular problems but also in their individual or 
personal problems This has paid rich dividends in maintaining 
a disciplined atmosphere and promoting a sense of belonging. 

The periodic meetings of the VIce-ChanceHcr with the stu- 
dents and staff provide an excellent opportunity for maiDtaining 
close contact between the students, staff and officers of the 
university. During these meets, free and frank exchange of views 
25 encouraged between the students and the authorities making 
for the growth of a sense of partnership in the running of the 
University, and for a prompt redrcssal of grievances. 

Apart from USAID assistance in various forms, the v’aluable 
help the Ford Foundation extended to strengthen the leaching, 
research and extension activities in the field of plant protection, 
enabled this University to strengthen its post-graduate training 
programmes in the line and lo develop a service agency of 
growing value to farmers. 

Whatever this University has endeavoured to do so far, was 
based on ibe con>ielion that il h only by e.xarapJes and not by 
precepts that education, research and public service could be- 
come effective. To set an example, introspection and self-analy- 
sis are pre-requisites. Quality at lower cost, a democratic set-up 
freedom for teachers and scientists to discharge the duties for 
which they have been equipped, and for the students to achieve 
their purpose for which they were enrolled— these have-been the 
varied objectives in this university’s plan to modernise tradition- 
al farming of the State of Mysore, with the University serving 
as one of the main instromenls. 
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Andhra Pradesh Agriciillura! bnncrsity 
This University has three campuses ; the mam campus i> at 
RajendraMgarnearHydcrabad. the State Capiia! or Andhra 
Pradesh ; and the other constituent colleges at Bapalla in 
Guntur District and Tirupati I'n Chitior Distnvt. The Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural Universiiy Act. 1963, received the assent 
of the Governor on December 27, )963 and came into force 
from May 4, 1964. The Act provided for the transfer of the 
following colleges to the Universitv and the transfer was actually 
eiTecfed on July 10, 1964. 

(1) College of Agficullufc,”) 

Rajeodranagar i 

(2) College of Veterinary yCoUeges of the 
Science and Animal Hus- 1 Oioiania Universiiy 
bandry, Hyderabad j 

(3) College of Home Science,') A Government College afiilia- 

Hyderabad J ted to Osmania University 

(4) Agricultural College, ') A Government Colfegc afTilia* 

Bapaila j ted to Andhra University 

(5) Sfce Venkatesvvara AgriO 

cultural College, Ttrupati ICovernmeni Colleges afijilated 
[to Sree Venkatcsvvara Uni- 

(6) Andhra Veterinary College, J vershy 
Tirupaiti 

The draft Bill introduced in the State Legislature of Andhra 
Pradesh in 1961 for establishing the Agricullural University was 
shaped in the light of recommendations made by the Cummings 
Committee, which visited the State in Scptember-Decembrr 
1960. The one material chance made by the Stale Government, 
however, was to phase the implem^nlal/on of the jDJcgrjiion of 
leachine, research and extension on a State-wide basis. 

OnVuly 10. 1564 Shri O Puifa Reddy, LCS. (Retd) 
assumed charge as the first Vice-Chancellor and the Univer- 
sity was formally inaugurated by the prime bfini.tcr of India 
on March 20, 1965. Until the Board of M.nnagement was 
constituted, a Committee of Management with the Vice-Chao- 
celloras Chairman and seven officers of the St.ite Government 
as members vv^s constituted, which functioned till March S, 
1965, when the Board of Manssfittcat took over the functions. 

At its first meeting the Board elected o non-oCTcial member of 
the Legislative Asscmly as the Chairman. The espenence of 
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olTcrcJ in si\ subjects (Agronomy. Agricultural 
Science, Entomology, Plant S' 

mici) ai the mam campus Rajendranagar imi * llorti- 

available at Bapatia for Botany (Plant Pltystolog ) and llort, 

culture at Sree Venbateswata Agricultural Coll j, , 

In 1970 - 71 . vstthratlta' financial assistance of . 

Delhi, the postgraduate programmes of f " , 

strengthened to include Agneultnral “amiAry and nnto™^ 
nt Dapatla and at Tirupath. tn the subjects i, 

Plant Pathology. The Ph.D progomme nt Rnje^ton . 
said to be in its final stages of app at Bapatia 

Agricultural colleges of j7,';rin Sng manner, 

celebrated its Silver Jubilee in / p ^ degree 

the faculty of Wlermar> s«^^I^^e beet, tust, luted 
course and 2 year M.\ . Sc., degr 

at Rajendranagar and Tirupati. 'n ^ 3 yja, B.Se. 

the College of Horae Science, Hj • j„d 

(Home Science) degree eonrre and n 2 )car w.a 
Nutrition. , . the iriro«tcr and 

Since inception, the conll.eling report, 

internal evaluation sys cm. ®“‘ success of these 

vvilhio the university itself as to the value or 
innovations. lor 

The University assumed effect from 

Research in rite enrire Stale of Andhra Prad«h v*t 1 ®' _ 

1st July 1960, when 41 Research Staiions and 

allthcaltacbedpersonnclwcrclrans mc rom 

mentof ‘fir pr™""" 'I 

llr vverfS" 

““Sr^of tfic AH fiS^rrs 

Project, with its licadrioatlcn, at y 
Sng of varieties snilable for thr so j finer 

mem of Andhra Pradesh, A long grained u= 

grain qnali.y from *' such work. Wnieh the 

variety decided to release 'o e„astal 

extension wing of fallows m 

•Krishna’ a variety of Colt R^yaiaseema and was m 

dislricts was found su.table for K 
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appredaled for its jicid and higher spinning quality. The variety 
‘Amber composite' in Maize has achieved significant success. 
In sugarcance, Co 62175 was found suitable for late crushing. 

A valuable Sorghum germ plasm bank is located in this 
university, contairtiog lO.OiO different kinds of Sorghum 
gathered from ail j»rts of India, Africa, USA and other parts 
of the Vt orld. 

The Indian Grain Storage Institute established at Hapur 
(near Delhi) by the Government of India has also a substation 
at the Agricultural College, Bapaila to study the possibilities of 
reducing the percentage of wasiags of grain through introduc- 
tion of storage innovations. A package of improved technology 
has b^n developed for the Tclangana region of A.P.‘ With 
financial assistance of ICAR a pilot study is under way in that 
area to assess the cost benefit relationship of the practices. 
For the pofif crops grown on black soils a package of practices 
has been developed and is being tested on a Hroiied scale. 

Although the University Act, of 1963 provided for the estab- 
lishment of Agricultural Extension Service to the entire Slate of 
Andhra Pradesh, for obvious reasons, U had to be carried out 
as a phased programme. In the first phase the Extension pro- 
gramme was taken up in eight blocks of Hyderabad district 
during 1967. In Chiuoor, District services provided for one 
block have been extended to cover four more blocks in 1969-70. 
Extension service in one block of Guntur District was expected 
to function during 1969-70. As resources permit, the inleniicn 
is to cover as speedily as possible more areas of the State. 

An Institute of Extension Education financed by the Govem- 
ment of India functions as a part of the Agricultural College at 
Rajendranagar. It undertakes the training of extension officers 
deputed from difTeieDt Stale Governments, in addition to offe- 
ring post-graduate courses to qualified agricultural graduates. 
The extension education department at Rajendranagar conducts 
short-course training programmes for teachers and sons of 
fanners. 

An AgricuUura] Informarioo and Commiinicatioa Centn has 
been established with the assutance of toe KSU-USAID in 
October 1969 for producing information material to disseminate 

* Farseraad Pariiaagat,Dgcgabef, 1969. P. 17.23. 
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improved knowledge in Agriculture, animal husbandry and home 
science. 

Since 1954a bimonthly scientific journal “Andhra Agri- 
cultural Journal” is being published as an official organ of the 
Andhra Agricultural Union, with its hcad-quariers at the agri- 
cultural college, Dapatla. The Radio Farm News Bulletin started 
early in 1969 to serve the farming community in the Stale is 
proving increasingly popular. A new feature introduced in 

1970 is a monthly News Letter highlighting important activities 

of the University in the difiefcnt disciplines. 


Uiuvcr»ily of Udaipur 

After passage in the State legislature of the Rajasthan 
Agricultural University the Bill received the assent of the 
Governor on June 6. 196?. Mr. G. B. K. Hooja joined on 
July 5, 1962 as the first Vice-Chancellor of the Rajasthan Agn- 
cultural University. The Rajasthan Agricultural^ University 
(Amendment) Act of 1963 %vas passed by 

received the ascent of the Governor on October 28, 19 ■ 

amended Act limited Ihc jurisdiclion of the Universi y o 
boundaries of UdjipurMunicipaiily and “1 Jobne 

and Bikaner, at the same time chanping Ihe name of the un ver 
sity to Udaipur. Dr. G. S. Mahajaai assumed 
of the first Vice-Chaneeiior under the amended Act on Novem- 
ber 20, 1963 . , 

While introducing the Rajasthan liad 

the amendment of the Act restricting ‘I' 

municipal area and to small campuses in ^ 

tances which led this University to “n p,, the 

name unconnected with agricultum are mamfo d Pc h P ^ 
inspiration for ihe change came ^ ''a mnili- 

Univershy couid fuifiH te rote of the 

facuily University . “ w^onld remove many 

leadership would urge fora change wlucn' 

■ . , . OUaipor. Pnsl Amin.1 RrpeP. 

•RajaslhanAgriculiural Umveniiy, 

1962-63. 
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features of the system which is unfamiliar. Clash amon^ the 
personalities representing the superior staff of the University 
and maooeuvering by politicians engendered by personal, regio- 
nal or institutional loyalties may have also claimed a large share 
of the responsibility for the rather unusual present set-up at 
Udaipur. 

The State Government transfesred the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture at Udaipur and Jobner and the College of Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry at Bikaner to the University on 
August I, 1962, on a .20 year lease on an annual rent of rupee 
one. The agricultural land attached to the three Colleges was 
also given to the University on lease on payment of the usual 
land revenue by the University to the Government. 

In 1963— 1964, the State Government transferred ‘funda- 
mental research’ and handed over to the University two labor- 
atories in Agricultural Chemistry and Plant Pathology in Udai- 
pur and the laboratory in Entomology in Jobner. 

Sams year, with the aid of Ohio State UmvcrsUy which 
supplied S82,000 worth of dairy equipment, and of State 
Government’s grant of Rs. 4 lakhs, the ..University launched 
what it called as an "educational and commerdar’ project to 
supply up to about 5000 litres of milk to the public and sell ice- 
cream, butter and ghee. 

Id July 1964, the following institutiODSalso came within the 
purview of the University : 

(1) Maharana Bhupal College— as a constituent College to 
serve as school of Basic Sciences and Humanities; 

12) Rajasthan Wahila VidyaUya — Home Science College as 
affiliated institution; 

(3) School of Social work (Post-Graduate) as .affiliated 

(4) Teachers’ Training Colleges (Post-Graduate) as affiliated 
institution ; 

(5) Meera Girls’ College as affiliated insiituttion and 
belonging to Government ; 

(6) Shramjeevi College (Evening College) as affiliated insti- 
tution ; and 

(7) Bhupal Noble's College as affiliated institution. 

A College of Agricultural Engineering was started in July 
1964, as a constituent institation but it was to operate in 
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cooperation with the Udaipor Polytechnic-employing the part- 
time services of its leaching staff as well as utilising its facilities. 

la 1966, the University College of Home Science was added 
to the Uutversity as a constitutcnt College. 

This co-existence of the traditional affiliating system with the 
modem fand-grant system of constituent colleges is undoubtedly 
unusual and its possible implications are yet to be fully under* 
stood Neither the US Advisors nor any one among the 
faculty members seemed enthusiastic of this combination. 

The impression that one gathers js that the institutions 
functioning as constituent components of the University are not 
receiving adequate attention and ibis may be mainly due to the 
lack of conviction among some of the key officer*. The utili* 
salion of staff from a polytechnic to teach at the undergraduate 
level is also a venture on which opinions may differ. 

The training of students in basic sciences and humanities is 
done io the professional colleges, even though the Maharana 
Bhupal College which is a constituent college is close to the 
College of Agriculture in Udaipur and is cont/nuing on the 
traditional pattern, partly due to a strong tendency among the 
existing staff of this college to mamialn the sra/ut quo 

In July 1964, the semester and internal grading systems were 
introduced in some of the colleges, but with a difference. This 
consisted of the introduction of a (inai examination at the end 
of each semester with 50'*,, of the total weightage to the final 
examination. What is remarfcabic is the fact that the new 
s)sfems acre introduced simultaneously m all classes, which 
must have meant an abrupt switching over from a traditlon.il 
system to the new one after varying periods of exposure of the 
students to the former system. These facts couW have caused 
many academic problems. Bui they did not, because during the 

previous summer vacation, Dr. Ronald Thompson (Adviser to 

Ke^'rnrr^ ynx-pcnci \Vit giWTii. UtftssAxt'i'Ke'iaB.prQce- 

dures to writing and held four seminars with the staffs of the 
colleges and initiated them into the system. lie visited each of 
the three campuses, mctfacullymcmbcrsandsludenu,con«- 
lively in groups and at times singly and removed their doubts 
and misgiiings. However, to wlwl extent the recurring studint 
strikes were symptomatic of these and other problems arising 
from the peculiar set-up, it has not heon possible to determine. 
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One feature of post-graduate programmes undertaken in this 
University and also at the UP Agricultural University is of 
some interest. Both these universities arc presently offering 
post'graduate courses in subjects outside the scope of AgricoUu- 
ral Science’s such ns in pure Botany, Chemistry, Physics and 
Zoology in Udaipur and in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering in Pantnagar. 

In 1965 66, a further step, which adds to the innovations 
made by this University, was taken by adding to the group of 
institutions— constituent and afiiliated— yet another in the form 
of a Rural Institute, located outside Udaipur Municipality. The 
Udaipur Rural Institute is one of thirteen Institutes controlled 
by the National Council of Higher Rural Education It is 
reported that this Institute will have to maintain its special 
features and functions according to the concept of “autonomous 
colleges”. Indeed, this Is an example of a collection of several 
autonomous institutions with widely differing objectives and 
philosophies. Nohwihslandlng these features, It was found 
possible for this University to appoint the Director of the Rural 
Institute as Director of Student Welfare of the University on a 
part-time basis. 

A site of 7,000 acres l>lng as “agricultural waste and 
pasture” was selected about 23 miles from Udaipur and was 
transferred by the State Government in 1965-66 for estabJising 
an experimental farm. 

Dr. Leonard D. Baver, Chief of Parly, Ohio Stale University 
team at Udaipur, has recorded in his report for 1965-66, 
“Although this highly qualified College (M.B. College) with its 
basic sciences and humanities is part of the university, there is 
no integration of its teaching with that of the College of Agri- 
culture”.* He further adds that the integration of M.B. College 
with the College of Agriculture is one of the internal problems 
of the developing University that must be solved before (here 
can be a strong institution. The fact that .M.B. College func- 
tions under the traditional system of external grading while the 
College of Agriculture is using internal grading adds to the 
complexity of the problems. Referring to Research, Dr. Baver 
says that whatever research the departments are doing is not 
coordinated with the Director of Research. The few resources 

• Annual Report the OSU/AID November 1, 1965 October 31, 1966, 
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A communication centre was set up towards the close of 
1967 to deal with farmer’s problems Rural broadcasts have 
been made by subject mailer specialists of the University from 
All India Radio, Jaipur. 

The pilot milk supply scheme launched by the University 
has been of educative ^Ttlue to the students, besides being of 
benefit to milk producers. The poultry industry' in the State has 
also achiesed nev.’ dimensions in production of eggs for export. 
The university’s role in these developments has been significant. 

There has also been some progress in campus development. 
The buildings to house the college of Technology and AgH- 
cuUural Engineering and library have been completed. A special 
Committee has been set up for academic planning and develop- 
ment in the ne-xt 10 years. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Krisbl Vishtra \'idya!aya, Jabalpur 
The Madhya Pradesh Legisilative Asse.mbly passed an Act 
for “establishing and incorporating a Krishi Vishwa Vidyalay'a 
(Agricultural University) for Education” in 1963. It was on 
the suggestion of the Corporation of Jabalpur that the Univer- 
sity was named after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The University 
was inaugurated on October 2, 1964 by Shrimatt Indira Gandhi, 
who was then the Union Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting. 

On December 1, 1965. the State Government transferred all 
the six Agricultural Colleges and two Veterinary colleges to 
gether with the 18 Research fanns and the research establish- 
ments and farms attached to the Colleges to the University. 

The first Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. S. Patel, assumed his res- 
ponsibilities on June 17, 1964. Coming as he did from the 
Government of Indb, where he was the Agricultural Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Patel was able to bring to bear on his new assign- 
ment his rich experience in Agricultural Research, Education, 
Extension, which proved an asset to this University. Until the 
institutions were transferred to the control of the University, 
Dr. Patel had a very useful period for preparatory work and 
planning, which augured well for the future. Dr. I. S. Negi, 
who succeeded him on March 20, 1968 had distinguished him- 
self as Director of Agricnltural, Himachal Pradesh, besides 
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havitiE tad cjiwricncc of worling os o Dton al the Punjab Agri- 
cultural Univcrsily. 

Among the inslilulions Irausforrcii to the University arc 
f 1 . or Veferinary Science and Animal Husbandry al 

Jabalpur. (2) the College of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry at ^^how, (3) ihe Agricultural Colleges at Jabalpur, 
Raipur. Uewa, Indore, Gwalior and Schorc making a total of 
eight colleges at seven campuses On August 17, 1966 the faculty 
Engineering came rnlo exatcoce at }aba]pur, but 
the enrolment for engineering courses commenced actually in 
August 1967 uiih cdmrss/on of 35 students for the f Vear. A 
part of the proposed buildings for the college of Agricultural 
Engineering was expected to be completed by mid 1970 at a cost 
ofRs. 6 lakhs with the ICAR assistance. 

Like other Agricultural Universities In India this University 
oITers a four-year degree course in Agriculture and five-year 
degree courses In Veterinary and Agncultual Engineering, after 
Higher Sccon<3ary Exam'iMiho. Post-graduate courses are 
olTercd leading to M, V, Sc., and A.H. and M.Sc. (Ag) m all the 
tubjcefs. Out of Che total students on roll in all faculties, 
18.4 per cent are in post-graduate courses. 

Dasic Sciences .and Humanities do not yet enjoy the status of 
a faculty In this University. It is hoped that with the pro- 
gramme of strengthening and expansion of the departments 
already In hand a schooJ/coIlcge of Basic Sciences and Huma- 
nities will come into being during the Fourth-Plan. The possi- 
billtyof (he univcrsllyhaving a coJJfge of Horae Science, how- 
ever, seems remote since Home Science college, affiliated to the 
University of Jabalpur already exists atJabaipur. Jt is, however. 
Planned to have a department of Home Science for Post- 
graduate teaching and research and locate this department in 
the College of Agriculiurc. h is also proposed to develop the 
existing Fisheries Section hto a full Hedged Deparfjnest of 
Fisheries for research and offer under-graduate and post-gra- 
duate counes. 

The University adopted the trimester system and internal 
cvaluaiion right from its mceptjoa. Tbis crcaleti a number ot 
problems in Ibo first l«‘> >'«rs; birt later the teachers and 

students have adjusted themselves to the new paliern. Unifor- 
mity in the standard of leacMns and evaluation of students 
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performance presents a problem specially in a University with 
seven campuses. This is further accentuated by the fact that 
four of the off campuses (Raipur, Gwalior, Rewa and Sehorc) 
changed the medium of instruction to Hindi at the under- 
graduate level. 

English continues to be the medium of instruction at the 
main campus Jabalpur and the (wo off campuses at Indore and 
Mhow. The past-graduate instruction continues to be in 
English and no change is visualized here in the foreseeable 
future. 

UGC scales of pay for the University employees were 
granted from January I, 1967- All teachers, research and 
extension workers have been given old UGC scales of pay with 
effect from January 1, 1969. This step has considerably helped 
in removing the under current of discontentment prevailing 
amongst the teachers since the university came into being. The 
University has also adopted a scheme of merit promotions and 
advanced increments based on out-standing accomplishments 
more or less on the lines adopted by the Punjab Agricultural 
University. An amendment to the University Act in Novem- 
ber 196.^ enabled the transferred State Govemmcnl employees 
to opt to the State Government, if they so desired. 

Each of the campuses of the University located in one 
agro-climatic region of the state is suited for resesarch on 
applied agricultural problems of the region concerned. To this 
end, the physical facilities already available at each campus are 
being taken advantage of. The main campus at Jabalpur with 
a farm area of 450 acres attached to it and fairly well-equipped 
Tcsrarch laboratories constitutes the central research institute 
of the University to tackle problems of importance to the state 
as a whole. This caters also to the needs of instruction at all 
levels specially for post-graduate courses leading to M.Sc., and 
Ph. D. The gradual shifting of all post-graduate intrucUon to 
this centre is contemplated by the university, and this is justified 
both from the viewpoints of economy and mainlainance of 
high standards in education and research. 

Research on crop improvement, soil and water management 
animal diseases and their control is being pursued according to 
a project plan, with specific objectives. Three new varieties of 
Rice (Norm I, Cross 116 and Safri 17), two of Wheat (HY 65, 
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HY 633), and one of Cotton (Khandvva*!) have been released 
and each is acclaimed for its superiority in quality and yield 
over sarieiies already in culuvaticn. Amongst the large number 
of soyabean varieties under trial “Bragg” recorded the highest 
yield of 40 to 45 quintals per hectare. Simple fertilizer trials 
conducted on the cultivators’ fields have enabled the University 
to identify low yields in certain areas due to phosphorus and 
potassium deficiency. Introduction of sugarbect cultivation at 
Jaora has todicated that it ivould be helpful in extending (he 
ivorhing season of sugar factories and increasing their produc- 
tion as yields of 75 tonnes of sugarbect per hectare ssith 15 to 
17 per cent of sugar have been obtained under proper 
management. 

Surveys of helminth parssiles of pigs, cals, buffaloes and 
sheep have been made at Jabalpur and Mhovv, Similar surveys 
for boccldia parasites have also been made with pigs and local 
fowl. The nematode Thelaih guhsa infecting the eyes of 
buffaloes has been recorded for the first time in India. Three 
fowl po.x virus strains have been isolated from outbreaks in 
wperimenial birds. A local strain of spirochete, immunologi- 
cally distinct from IVRI vaccine strata, has been isolated tram 
fowls. Cross breeding programme in dairy cattle by using 
frozen semen of exotic animals has been initiated on a small 
scale. 

In the field of extension education a vigorous programme 
for farmers with training facilities for village level workers, 
extension staffer State Department of Agriculture and Veteri- 
nary Sciences has been undertaken through periodical refresher 
courses, workshops and seminars. This gains further support 
through publication of folders, pamphlets and circulars in agri- 
culture and home science. A special wing to educate farm 
women in better home-making has started and is functioning 
with a contingent of eight lady cailension teachers, 

A weekly radio broadcast in collaboration with the AIR and 
regular film shows on Agrlcultureand Home Science topics have 
been undertaken to cater to the needs of farmers in_ remote 
areas of the State. Extension Specialists at the Agricultural 
Colleges and selected research centres were actively engaged la 
the conduct of 92 National demonstrations on multiple cropp- 
ing throughout the Stale during theytar 1969-1970. 
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A coromunication centre was established at the University 

with the support of US Agency for International ■Dcvciopinent 

through the University of Illinois contract. This university in 
particular has taken special interest in students welfare even 
after their graduation. To this end, a Students' Guidance an 
Employrnent Bureau has been set up to assist the students of 
the University in gainful employment and higher education. 

A healthy and cordial process is at work to bring an effec- 
tive integration of extension functions between the state depart- 
ments and the university through a coordination committee of 
officials from both sides. The research functions have been 
strengthened with the operation of 15 All India Coordinated 
research schemes including !0 research schemes financed by 
ICAR in both Agriculture and Animal Husbandry and a few 
projects financed by USAID. 

Laboratory facilities were substantially strengthened with 
the establishment of radio-isotope laboratory, type culture 
collection centre for RhizobiOt a wheal research laboratory at 
Powarkheda and significant expansion of the library in both 
space and reading material. The concern of the university in 
promoting students welfare by mutual discussion between Vice- 
Chancellor and senior staff members and student representative 
at frequent intervals enabled to enhance mutual cordiality and 
respect. The development of the campuses at Jabalpur and 
other centres to promote better living conditions of staff aud 
students in several ways has made good progress. 

Orissa Xlnirersity of Agricultore and Technology 
The Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology w-as 
ioagurated on August 24, 1962 by Professor John Kenneth 
Galbraith,' tbtw U.S. Awibassador vu India. The University 
came into being after the State legislature passed Act 20 of 1961, 
which was later repealed and the Orissa Act 17 of 1965 came in- 
to force from Hovember, 1965. The two Government Colleges 
namely, the College of Agriculture and the College of Veteri- 
nary Science and Animal Husbandry were transferred to the 
control of the University with effect from February 1, 1963 
along with the State-owned Agricultural Research Station at 
Bhubaneswar. Subsequent to the establishment of this Univer- 
sity', two ontlying Research Stations, one at Berhampur and 
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to the University in 
October 1S63. Recently, the experimentaj slati™ at Chiplims 
(Sambalpur Dt.) has been transferred to serve as a regional 
research station. The Government arc also considering to 
transfer another research station in the Noribernzonc of the 
State. 

From the year 1969 the Uoivcrsiiy has been developing in 
different spheres of activities. The transrer of many resean* 
schemes and some farms to the control of the University has 
enabled the University to develop the tempo of activities in 
research. The College has recently added a Dajjy Farm and 
Piggery. The College also proposes to have its own Goat 
Farm for which construction is in underway. 

The Orissa Act 17 of 196S came into operation on November 
3, 1965, and with it the Chairmanship of the Board of manage- 
ment Went to the Pro-Chancellor of the University. The office 
of the former President was rc-dcsignaied as Vjce-ChanceJjor and 
while the President was not a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment, the Vice-Chancellor is now made a member of the Board 
and was empowered to act as the Chairman in the absence of 
the Pro-Chancellor. The post of the erstwhile Vice-President 
under the old Act was abolished and the Board was enlarged 
lo have 21 members. Also under the new Act, Forestry was 
included under Agriculture, and an annual block grant of a 
minimum of Rs. 25 laklis was assured to the Universitybythe 
State Government. By the year 1970, the University is actively 
negotiating with the Government for an increase of this annual 
block grant for purposes of an allround development of the 
University. 

Recently, many steps have been taken to safeguard the auto- 
nomy of the University, and in that direction a number of 
changes in the Act and the Statutes have been suggested to 
Government, with the hope that the Act of J965and the 
Statutes of 1966 may be amended. The influence of the Gove- 
rnment in the day-to-day affairs of the University is sought to 
be minimised by these changes in the Act and the Statutes. 

The tirst President and later Ibe Vice-Chancellor was Mr. 

M.C. Pradhan, a retired Director of Public Instruction of the 
State Government. Dr. K. Ramlah who succeeded him resigned 
on the 16th of March I96S. This office was then taken over 
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by Dr. Banshidhar Samantarai, retired Director of Public 
Instruction of the Slate and a well-known scientist in the field 
of plant physiology. 

The University of Missouri entered into a contract with the 
USAID to assist this University. As in other Universities, 
assistance of the AID mission and the University of Missouri is 
available in the shape of training of teachers, provision of some 
modern equipment, books and journals and some assistance in 
the shape of rupee projects for betterment of the University. A 
large number of teachers have so far been trained in the United 
States and lARI. 

Three additional faculties viz., the faculty of Agricultural 
Engineering and Technology, the Faculty of Home Science and 
the Faculty of Basic Science and Humanities were added after 
the University was established. The integration of Basic 
Sciences and Humanities taught in the aericultural and vcicri' 
nary courses became effective in the second year of the establi- 
shment of the College of Basic Science. The College of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Technology started enrolment in the 
academic year, 1966-67. The building for this College com- 
menced early in 1970 and is expected to be completed in about 
an year. 

The College of Agriculture has eight Post-graduate depart- 
ments and the College of Veterinary Science has its Post- 
graduate teaching facilities in three departments of Pathology, 
Medicine and Surgery. Further expansion of Post-graduate 
teaching facilities in both the Colleges may materialise before 
long. 

Jfl tfie iiffJd cf ejttcnsfos edttcatho, ike Universily kss vnder- 
taken responsibilities in three extension blocks in Puri district. 
Negotiations between the Slate Goveernment and the University 
have been initiated to take more blocks for extension work- 
Ai! extension work is under the direction of a whole time officer, 
the Dean of extension. 

A Dean for Students’ Welfare looks after matters connected 
with the students’ boarding and lodging. He further guides the 
working of the university employment information and guidance 
bureau, established in December 1968. There are six hostels 
with all ameniiies and a Health Centre equipped with such 
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modern tools as of electro-cardiogram and X-ray unit. There 
are we]J organised Co-operative Stores and a Canteen. 

Students of Agricultural and Veterinary Colleges receive 
interest-free loan stipends from the Govemmet of Orissa on 
condition of repayment of the loan after securing employment. 

Although this University started as early as 1963, the tardy 
progress during the past seven years is apparently due to an 
effective interplay ofsome peculiar difficulties. The absence of 
a strong and bold policy by the board of management. Jack of 
financial support by the State Government, and a strong apathy 
of the personnel transferred from the departments to the Uni- 
versity under highly discouraging service conditions may have 
individually and cotlectivclly been responsible for the anaemic 
condition of the University. 

Recent attempts to obviate these constraints deserve mentioo. 
Thus, 80% of the staff of different categories constituting the 
members on deputation from State Government have been per- 
manently absorbed by the University. The decision to grant 
III Plan UGC scales of pay and allowances to all the emp- 
loyees is indeed grafifying. The changes proposed in the 
Statutes for better autonomy, if implemented at an early date, 
coupled with greater hnancial support and sympathy of the 
State Government should auger well for quick recovery of the 
lost ground. If a bold and pragmatic approach is allowed for 
execution by the Vice-Chancellor, the tardy progress of the 
past may soon be no more than a memory. 

Unirerslty of Kslyani 

Although the University of Kalyani OVest Benpl) is not 
strictly conceived on the Land Grant College pattern, it has in its 
constitution and function imbibed many of the salient principles 
of the Land Grant College and may therefore be deemed as an 
agricultural university to have a place here. The University came 
into being through an Art of West Bengal Government (Art 
xril) known as The Kalyani University and was inaugurated on 
November I. I960 by Miss Padmaja Naidu, then Governor of 
West Bengal. Tlie statutes currrntly in operation came into 
force on April 2. 1965 after their approval by the Chancellor ^ 

The Governor of West Bengal is the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and the management is vested in a board of seventeen 
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members with the Yice-Chancelloi as the Ex-officio Chairman. 
Four of the members of the board arc the Secretaries of the 
Government of West Bengal of the Departments of Finance, 
Education, Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. One represen- 
tative of the ICAR, New Delhi, three deans of the faculties of 
Agriculture, Science and Arts and the President of the Board of 
Secondary Education of the Government of West Bengal cons- 
titute five more members. Two persons elected by the teachers 
and five nominated by the Chancellor are the other members. 
The Board had its first meeting in February 1960. 

The Board of Management is dominated by the representa- 
tives of the Government and further the Government has re- 
tained certain powers which curtail the autonomy of the univer- 
sity. The Government has for instance a right to cause an ins- 
pection to be made by such persons as it may direct on any of 
the functions of the university in teaching, research and 
'extension. 

The Birla college of Agriculture at Hariugalla with its experi- 
mantal farm and the teacher’s training college at Kalyani have 
been transferred to the control of the university. Later four 
research stations were started for the purpose of teaching and 
research functions of the university. These arc (i) Rcsearch- 
cum-teaching farm at Harringatta (225 acres) and at Mandor’ 
(162 acres) (ii) Central research farm at Gayespur (157 acres) 
(ni) ReseaTch-cum-teaching farm at Kalyani (500 acres— under 
development) and (iv) Commercial farm-Pilot project Kalyani 
lake area (30 acres) for banana and papaya cultivation. The 
extension activities of the department of agriculture of West 
Bengal have been transferred to the university, but on its own 
the university developed an extension wing at the college of 
agriculture. It is designed for (i) conducting demonstrations on 
farmer’s fields, (Ii) providing technical assistance to farmers in 
the shape of soil analysis, crop, cattle and poultry manage- 
ment etc., and (iii) for imparting training to young farmers and 
organising refresher courses to extension officers. 

The University received at the outset a block grant of 
Rs. 36.19 lakhs from the Stale Government and from the ICAR 
Rs. 9.5 lakhs for development and Rs. 90,800 for coordinated 
research projects. The financial position is deemed quite unsatis- 
factory for development of the university. 
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TBc faculty of Agncuflure comprises of a four-jcar under* 
graduate B.Sc. Ag. (Honours) course and a two^jear post-gra- 
duate course leading to M.Sc. Ag. There are ten post-graduate 
departments (i) C3togenetics and Plant Breeding (ii) Agronomy 
(lii) Horticulture (iv) Soil Science and Agricuhunl Qiemistry 
(v) Soil Conservation and Water Management{vi) Plant Pathology 
(vii) Agricultural Economics (vhi) Entomology (II) Agricultural 
Extension and (x) Animal Husbandry. 

The faculty of Science (under-graduate and post-graduate) 
has five departments viz., (i) Physics (ii) Chemistry (hi) Botany 
(iv) Zoology and (v) Mathemaiics and Statistics. 

Under the faculty of Arts (under-graduate and post-graduate), 
there are five departments viz., (») Economics (it) English (1») 
Sociology (iv) Teacher’s Tramlogand (v) Physical Education. 

The progress of the University has not been as satisfactory 
as e.xpccted, primarily due to fmancia) stringency and occasional 
student unrest at the campus. Like the UP Agricultural Uni- 
versity at Pantnagar It has developed us faculty membership on 
its own without any transferred personnel from the State depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The facilities at the campus for the 
students In many respects have been fairly well developed, and 
a fairly active research programme has been initialed by Dr. S. 
K. Mukhurjee, its present Vice-Chancellor. 

The Punjabrao Apricultoral UniTcrsItj, Akola 
(Maharastra State) 

The Punjabrao Agricultural University (Punjabrao Kridii 
Vidya Peeth) in the State of Maharashtra came into being 
through Maharashtra Government Act No. IX of 1969. The 
University was formally inaugurated on 4-4-70 and the relevant 
Act for this was passed by the Legislature on 8-1-69. 

The Governor of Maharashtra is the Chancellor cf the 
University; the Minister for Agriculture of Maharashtra State is 
the Pro-Chancellor and Chairman of the “Court” cf the Univer- 
sity. Mr. L. N. Bongirwar, w5 named as the first Vice-Chance- 
llor of the University for a term of five years. 

The Act provides for constitution of the followirg bodies : 
(i)The Court (il) The Academic Council (iu) The Executive 
Council and (iv) Board of Studies. 

The Court is a very large body conslvting of many olT^ 
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and non-officials drawn from various interests connected with 
agriculture either directly or indirectly. This seems to be a unique 
feature of this University and this big body is more of less akin to 
a Senate of a conventional University. The Executive Council, 
equivalent to the Board of Management consists of 17 members 
(9 official and 8 non-officials), with the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University as Ex-officio Chairman. The seventeen members 
are : The Director of Agriculture, the Director of Animal 
Husbandry, a representative of the ICAR, New Delhi; eight 
members elected by the Court from amongst its members who 
are not employees of the University or Government, two of 
whom shall be Chairman of Agriculture Committees of the 
Znia Parishads; the three Directors of Instruction, Research and 
Extension Education of the University; one Dean of a Faculty 
elected by the Academic Council by rotation; one academic staff 
member elected by the Academic Council (other than the Di- 
rectors and the Deans) ooe eminent Agricultural Scientist, 
nominated by the State Government. The council had its first 
meeting on 15.10.69. 

Among the various purposes of the University mentioned in 
the Act the outstanding are ; (i) providing for education in agri- 
culture and allied sciences and humanities; (ii) furthering the 
advancement of learning and research, in agriculture and allied 
sciences; (iii) undertaking and guiding extension education pro- 
grammes for the improvement and develomcnt of agriculture in 
the State; (iv) integrating and coordinating the leaching of sub- 
jects in the different faculties of the University and (v) coordi- 
nating agricultral education, research and education activities. 

A peculiar feature of the University appears to be that in 
the Act it is mentioned “that the University shall endEavour to 
promote the use of Marathi as the medium of instruction”. 
Further it is stated that the University shall commence to pro- 
vide in Marathi within a period of Jive years the text books for 
all the subjects in which instruction is imparted and examina- 
tions are conducted by the University. But it is not meniioned 
whether this relates to both Under-graduate and Post-graduate 
courses. 

Three Colleges of Agriculture at Nagpur, Parbhani and Akola 
and one Veterinary College located at Nagpur, fourteen re- 
search stations and 40 research schemes have been transferred 
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(0 iJic conirol of Ihe University. Extension aciivilfcs such as 
development of block under the extension wins « transferred 
from the State sector to the Univesity. 

Although several faculties are contemplated in the Act, at 
present there are two faculties one for Agriculture and the other 
for Vcicrinaiy Science. The subjects included under each are 
as follows : 

Faculty of Agriculture ; Agronomy. Agricultural Chemi-try 
and Soil Science. (2) Agricultural Botany and Plant Breeding; 
(3) Agricultural Extension, Agricultural Economics and Lang- 
uages; (4) Plant Pathology and Entomology; (5) Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; (6) Agricultural Engineering, Physics, 
Mathematics and Agricultural Statistics and (7) Horticulture. 

Faculty of Veterinary Science : (I) Anatomy, Histology, 
Embryology, Physiology, Biochemisfry and Animal Nutrition; 
(2) Animal Management, Hygiene, Genetics, Breeding and 
Extension; (3) Pharmacology, Materia Medica, Toxicology, 
Clinical Medicine, Preventive Medicine and Veterinary Juris- 
prudence; (4) Bacteriofogy, Immunology, Virology, Mycology, 
Pathology, Food Hyg’ieae, Dairy Science, Meat Inspection, 
Parasitology, Protozoology, Helminthology and Entomologly 
(5) Surgery, Anaesthology and General Systemic Surgery, Anima; 
Reproduction including Animal Gynaecology and Obstetrics. 

After the constitution of the University the State Govern- 
ment retained certain powers viz., 

(i) The power to sanction the financial estimates as given 
in Sub-section I, Section 50 of the Act. 

(ii) The power to appoint ministerial stalT members carrying 
total emoluments ofRs. 500j- as given In Statute 55. 

The State Government for the year 1969-70 sanctioned a 
total grant of Rs. 109.83 lakhs, but this is considered not ade- 
quate and attempts arc being made for enhancement. The 
ICAR provided Rs. 10,000/- ns grants for development and 
Rs. 1.33 lakhs for coordinated research projects. 

All the employees of the University at present arc treated as 
transferred from the Government to the University with a Jein 
m the Covernmenr. They arc reckoned to be on deputation to 
the University without deputation allowance. The Act provided 
for the employees to revert back to (Government serv Ice at their 
will within a period of two years commencing from 1.6.6S. 
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Tbe working of this Agricultural University is obviously in 
its infancy and it would take time for organisation and to imple- 
ment the ambitions programme envisaged. 

Maharashtra Agricultural University 
The Maharashtra Agricultural University Act of 1967 autho- 
rised the function of the university which was formally inaugu- 
rated by late Dr. P. V. Cherian, Governor of Maharashtra 
and Chancellor of the University on 30.6.68, By subsequent 
aramendment of the Act a part of this univcfsity was 
constituted into Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth at Akola from 
Otober, 29, 1969. 

The Maharashtra Agricultural University is now oflicially 
known as Mahtma Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth with ils headquarters 
at Poona. The list of colleges aOiliated to this university on 
June 1, 1968 were(i. Agricultural College Poona (ii) Agricultural 
College Dhulia (iii) Agricultural College Kolhapur (iv) Agri- 
cultural College Dapoli and (v) Veterinary College Bombay. 
Along with these colleges the Government of Maharashtra trans- 
ferred a number of research stations and part of extension 
activities to the control of the university. A college of Agri- 
cultural Engineering was started from July 1969. 

Sri H.G. Patil was the first Vice-Chancellor to assume office 
and the university is administered by an Executive Council 
of 19 members with the Vice-Chancellor as the Ex-officio 
Chairman of the Council and the Registrar of the university as 
Ex-officio Secretary. The first meeting of the Council was held 
on 3.6.69. The Government of Maharashtra retained certain 
powers with regard to the preparation of Financial estimates 
and for their approval by the Government. 

The Govevment employees allocated to the university are on 
terms of deputation for two years stelaining win in the 
Government and with an option to revert back to Government 
according to their choice. The financial position is reported to 
be very satisfactory with sufficient funds alloted by the State 
Government and substantial grant form the ICAR New Delhi. 

This university in ils organisation is being assisted by 
Pennsylvania State University (USA) under the USAID 
Programme. Its role as on agent of change is yet to be 
established, nevertheless, the new university set up as provided 
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by the State legislative action has already stimulated cooperative 
effort between the personnel of existing agricultural colleges and 
State department of agriculture. 

Assam Agricultural Uuirersity 

The Assam Agricultural University came into being on 
J.4.I969, with the main campus at the College of Agriculture 
Jorhat and the other at Gauhati where the College of Veterinary 
Science was located. Both the Colleges have undergraduate 
and postgraduate programmes ; the Agricultural College 
having four departments for postgraduate work and the 
Veterinary College five departments. The university was 
patterned on Land-grant college model of USA where teaching 
research and extension are intergrated. For both undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses the trimester system is foliowed- 

Dr. S.R. Barooah was named as the first Vice-Chancellor. 
The university is administered by a board of management 
consisting of 17 members. Under USAID collaboration 
programme the university receives technical assistance from 
Missouri State University USA. Other agencies like the FAO 
and UNESCO have also offered liberal assistance. 

A unique feature of the university is in that it serves the 
needs of a vast underdeveloped hill region covering Assam, 
NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura, Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Students from all these areas arc trained in various programmes 
with a view to attain integrated development of agriculture and 
allied fields in the North Eastern region of the countiy. 
Adjoining states of Sikkim and Bhutan derive significant 
benefit from the university. This is the only university where 
Tea Science is being taught at undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. 

Tlie state government has transferred the research complex 
at Jorhat to the administratioo of the university where a 
central agricultural research station is being developed for 
research on various crops in an area of 200 acres. A centra! 
research station for veterinary and live-stock is being developed 
at Gauhati with the assistance of ICAR and USAID. The 
university has taken up extension education programme only 
in specific areas and the teaching staff arc invohed in it. 

The first convocation was field on 7tb December 1969 whea 
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graduates in Agriculture Veterinary Science received their 
degrees. A master plan has been prepared for the next fifteen 
years, for the iv/o campuses at Jorhat and Gauhati where 
construction work for the different buildings will soon start. 
It is also proposed to have colleges for Home Science, 
Forestery and soil Conservation, Basic Sciences and Humanities 
and Agricultural Engineering. 

Some Growth Problems 

Each Agricultural University has tried its own experiments 
and innovations to deal with the curricular, co-curricular, 
research, extension, administration, student and staff matters. 

Although all these universities possess the freedom to inno- 
vate, their efforts have not followed a rigid pattern. The label 
of an agricultural university docs not therefore connote the 
nature and extent of innovations made or the value thereof. 
Energetic and forwarddooking leadership with motivation and 
capability for initiating and seeing through the innovative 
process may not be available mall cases. U is not therefore 
surprising if a few of the umversities remain virtually indisting- 
uishable from the traditional universities. The problems of 
transition and adjustment to their new status and responsibili- 
ties, which may partly be their own creations, become rather 
formidable in such cases. 

Almost all the Agricultural Universities with the singular 
exception of UPAU arc in reality “arranged marriages for 
mutual adjustments over time”. In other words an agricultural 
University resulted from a combination of Government bureau- 
cracy inherited from the departments and institutions taken 
over, to be run on University autonomy a situation that can be 
highly explosive unless bureaucracy is jettisoned and autonomy 
is jealously guarded. The difficuliles in the formative period 
canrrot be ovcreimplified as teething troubles but very frequently 
they posed a great threat to the sincere endeavours shown by 
both the Indian and American specialists at work. Fortunately, 
as is the case with Indian marriages, over a short spell of time 
dark clouds of distrust cleared off; a fertile ground appeared for 
seeding the new concept; necessity, falib and optimism the 
essential nutrients added in sufficiency, enabled the seed to 
germinate and root firmly. In a few cases phenomenal growth 
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and rich harvest of the fruit appeared in some measure of 
abundance to assure the soundness and realibdity of the Land 
Grant College philosophy. 

Major Land'Craot Universities in America are now a 
hundred years old and most of them have experienced many of 
the same kinds of g^o^^th problems, Indian Universities face 
now. Accomplishments of the Indian institutions in the last 
ten years compare favourably with what most Aracncan institu- 
tions were able to achieve in a much longer period. 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 
The Tamil Nadu Agricultural University Act of the 

Legislature received assent of the Gownor on April 25, 1971. 

Through a Gazette notification the University came into 
existence on June 1, 1971 when Dr. G. Rangaswami assumed 
office as its first VicC’Chaocellor. 

The objectives of the University, as defined in the Act are: 
(a) to impart education in dllTerent branches of agriculture and 
allied sciences as the university may determine ; (b) to further 
the advancement of learning and prosecution of research in 
agriculture and allied sciences, and (c) to undertake the extension 
of such sciences to the rural people in co-operation with the 
concerned Government departments. For this purpose ‘agri- 
culture’ has been defined to mean the basic and applied sciences 
of the soil and water management, crop production including 
production of all garden crops, control of plants, pests and 
diseases, horticulture including floriculture, animal husbandry 
including veterinary and dairy science, fisheries, forestry 
including farm forestry, home science, agricultural engineering 
and technology marketing and processing of agricultural and 
animal husbandry products, co-operation, land use and 
management and the economic and social uplift of the rural 
people. 

The Governor of Tamil Nadu is the Chancellor and the 
Minister for Agriculture is the Pro-ChanceJIor of the University. 
The administrative authority ofthe University is the Board of 
Management with Vice-Chancellor as its Chairman. The Board 
consists of 6 ex-officio members viz.. Secretaries to Government 
Departments, of Agriculture and Hnance, Directors of Agricul- 
ture, Animal Husbandry and Fisheries, and Chief Conservator 
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of Forests. TTie nine members nominated by the Chancellor come 
under the category (a) agricultural scientist, (b) crop farmer, (c) 
livestock farmer, (d) agro-industrialist, (e) woman social worker, 
(f) educationist and (g) representative of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, plus one elected member of the 
Legislative Assembly and another of the Legislative Council. 
The Registrar is the ex-ofncio Secretary of the board. 

The Academic Council consists of the Vice-Chancellor as its 
Chairman, the Secretary to Government, Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Deans of the colleges. Deans of all faculties. Director of 
Research, Director of Extension Education, six members from 
among the Heads of Departments nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor on a rotational basis, three persons having special 
knowledge or practical experience in different aspects of agri- 
culture to be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, as members. 
The Registrar is the ex-officio Secretary. 

Besides the Academic Council, there is provision for 
oTganiring Board of Studies for each of the faculties of the 
Universiiy. To begin with the University shall include Faculties 
of Agriculture, Basic Sciences, Agricultural Engineering, 
Animal Science, Home Science, Forestry and Fisheries. The 
State Government transferred to the University on June 1, 
1971, the Agricultural College and Research Institute, Coim- 
batore, the Agricultural College, Madurai, the Agricultural 
Research Stations at Bhavanisagar and AUyamagar, the 
Groundnut Research Station, Pollachi, the Apple Research 
Station, Kodaikanal, and the Fruit Research Station, Peria- 
kulam. These iostilutions are w'itfain the boundaries of the 
districts of Coimbatore and Madurai. Along with these 
iasiiiutioQS a total of 35 research projects financed by cither 
Central or State Governraent or USAID, PL 480 pro- 
grammes have been handed over to the University by the 
State Government. The transfer of all the educational and 
research institutions falling under the gambit of the Act, to the 
control of the University i> expected in due course. 

The State Government, as per the provisions of the Act, 
shall grant not less than the net expenditure incurred in tbe 
year relating to the activities of the institutions transferred to 
the University, The institutions so far transferred to the 
Umvenity shall receive an annual grant of Rs. 183 bkhs. There 
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is provision for meeting the expenditure by the State Govern- 
ment on account of the University oSice and staff, and on 
approved items of expenditure on development of the 
University. 



11. Some Accomplishments of the 
Agricultural Universities 


The dynamic social and economic changes in Indian life 
during the past few years have forced the colleges to make 
critical sclf*assessincnt. When everywhere the urge was for 
growth, flux and ferment, the agricultural institutions could not 
stand isolated for status guo or stability. When the country 
with its agriculture was hurrying into the future, it required the 
agricultural institutions also to hurry along with it. They are 
expected to pass the tests of utility and value as service^oriented 
institutions. A hope of flamboyant self-assurance had no place. 
Men and women turned out by the packaging of mediaeval 
curriculum in the stereo-typed college were not answering all 
the demands of the changing times. They lacked the will to 
achieve higher standards of excellence and of leamirg and were 
unprepared to scPr'c the people with enthusiasm and dedication. 
Stirrings of dissatisfaction and reform were apparent and soon 
became a movement to shift emphasis from the traditional 
course of study to something more meaningful and useful for 
contemporary life. The efTorls in 1960 were therefore directed 
towards revolutionary reorganisalioD of agricultural education, 
research and extension through the agricultural university 
concept. 

hJii'fne umvcrsiiies. wifn fne cxccpfjon o'! 'Cfi' 

Agricultural University arc only parts of the erstwhile depart- 
ments of agriculture and animal husbandry carved out and in- 
tegrated to align to the pattern of the Land Grant Colleges of 
USA. The old wine thus set in a new bottle under the in- 
fluence of new organisation and environment gave a superior 
fbvour. The flavour of certain wines has been so conspi- 
cuously pleasant as to deserve a special record here as 
the notable achiesements. This may illustrate how the 
same scicniiflc personnel and institutions of the past, under a 
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<iifrcrent set-up and drive and with a new philosophy and moti- 
■vation coufd be hfghfy producthe. It also signtn« that the new 
concept of integrated functions is lending to root firmly m the 
Indian sod with prospects of healthy growth. The material of 
this chapter has been llmilcd to only certain outstanding features 
representative of the dilTerent aspects of work of Agricultural 
Universities over a short spell of time; eliminating repetition of 
what was described in an earlier chapter relating to each of the 
agricultural universities. 

Edncallon— Fnculjy Rrrornutlon 

If it is accepted that development of agriculture in an under 
developed country or one that is facing chronic food shortages 
• overbears, can only be achieved through an application of the 
results of modern science and technology. It follows that impro- 
\ed techniques must replace the less efTicicnt ones, new tools 
must be used in place of the old. To this end, a country must 
press into service an uninterrupted flow of trained men of 
calibre and devotion from well-equipped educational institutions 
manned by an energetic and experienced faculty. Such faculties 
must be so manned to maintam a high sense of contentment, 
instil enthusiasm and encouragement to the deserved, and to 
res>ard the outstanding. Faculties can never be bullion the 
basis of supply and demand with low paid, under qualified and 
motivation-IVcc individuals like a factory or milk The univer- 
sity has to be as firm on qualifications as on salaries. These 
arc precisely the aims of all Agrituliurol Universities and some 
Jiavc been able to achieve the objective. 

Equally firm the univcrsiiy has to be in its policy of wcanbj 
away the teachers from the temptations of extraneous assign- 
ments carrying remuneration and seriously didocaling lcfiiim.itc 
work. SomeoflhcAgricoliufal Universities lave accordrfly 
banned the acceptance of external examicmhips by their ficulij 
members. 

Another rampant evil in Indian colleges ef sgfrculi’-rs! 
sciences, was the kirge sire of classes. Increased crtofr'xr.ix 
vscrc the result of political oradminittrative deehicns, ulra 
vviUsout any regard to the ovanabilliy of classroom or f.ovtjf 
acccmmcdation or the adequacy of laboratory equiprrrst or 
leaching siafT strength. AcomMswoaofitalT ilrengsh bi bet- 
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ween (he colleges prior to I960 would reveal a chaotic pattern. 

Whereas in one college the class was so big in 1964 that two to 
three batches had to be formed for practical classes in the labo« 
ratory or field, the staff strength remained practically the same 
in this college as in the other where only one batch had to be 
dealt with. Both these colleges arc currently constituent colleges 
of an agricultural university with identical teacher-student ratio. 

Universities that provide for additional full professor posi- 
tions in a department appear to have an organizational pattern 
that gives staff members an incentive to grow and work. It 
also helps to prevent fragmenting departmental sections into 
additional departments. Some agricultural universities have 
already provided for multiple professorships. 

As an institution of higher learning every university and 
'college should always mirror faithfully the best in the State’s 
character and capacity. The good effect of a judicious appoint- 
ment is inestimable. The good is penetrating and diffusive. The 
mode of securing the best persons for the faculty should be 
such as to ensure perfect impartiality. If the selection is based 
on merit, the stimulus to intellectual cultivation would .be 
greatly increased, and the honour of an academical appoint- 
ment immesurably augmented. The system of selection by 
experts from outside the institution is probably the best method 
which could be devised. If the selection is left to the Boards, 
with no deep interest in education, they are liable to influence 
from ulterior motives, cither sectarian, personal or political or 
parochial. With the autonomy enjoyed by roost of the agricul- 
tural universities, the recruitment to the faculty has improNcd 
considerably judged from the sporadic errors, to secure persons 
with better talents and dedication. It is difficult to say that all 
sgrlcultors} vnh’crskics Jrsiv pcnfccfecf fheir systems of recrtrrt- 
ment to secure only persons of (alcni and dedication. 

The development of a sound and energetic faculty being the 
major key to a successful university, the agricultural universities 
have to adopt and follow very carefully worked out plans 
and procedures to build this vital part. In one University the 
terms and coridilions of transfer of the staff were discussed 
in detail prior to the transfer. 

The recruitment and selection procedures prescribed in (he 
statutes of this university further helped to weed out the unsuit- 
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per cent of students on academic probation, per cent of students 
removed from roils of the university due to poor academic per- 
formance and the per cent of students classed under “Merit 
certificate" (securing an OGPA of 4.25 and abos'e out of 5). 
The Vice-Chancellor, Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University in 
his convocation address on March, 14, 1970 referred to the 
significant rise in academic standards in education, on the basis 
of the said indices. He reports that the percentage of students, 
who remained on ‘Academic Probation* fell by 3.6% from 16.6% 
in 1967-68 to 13% in 1968-69, the corresponding figure for 
1965-66 being 21.1%, The number of students, who had to be 
dropped from the University on account of poor academic per- 
formance, registered a further fall, being 1 .2% as against 1 .8% 
in 1967-68, 2.9% in 1966-67 and 4.5% in 1965-66. Further, 
12% students received the University and College Merit certi- 
ficates (for having secured an overall Grade Point Average of 
4.25 and above out of 5.00) in 1968-69 as against 9.7% in 
1967-68, 8.7% in 1966-67 and 5.6% in 1965-66. It is a tribute 
to the new system of education that 85 to 90 percent students 
can secure graduation under norma! conditions, and that the 
.academic waste is very much lower than that under the tradi- 
tional system. The average wastage calculated on the basts of 
the results of all the faculties for all the years available so far 
works out to 11%, a striking contrast to the situation in tradi- 
tional Universities in this respect. 

The UAS Bangalore has set a fine example of a reorganisa- 
tion of the faculty whereby a refreshing and rewarding contrast 
from what was existing prior to the university set up was 
achieved. If it is conceded that universities attract students on 
the basis of their academic reputation and the promise they 
hold out in providing intellectual stimulus and that these in turn 
depend on the scientific stature of the teaching staff, a compari- 
son of the facts before and after the ushering of the Agricultural 
University in Mysore state is most revealing. A University in 
its working must be conscious of the norms set to gauge the 
direction and progress it is making towards maturity. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE UAS SET UP 


1965-66 


As on 
1.1.1970 


1. No. of teachers (Rs. 1,000 
and above scale) 

2. No. of teachers (Rs. 400 
and above scale) 

3. No. of teachers (Rs. 200 
and above scale) 

4. No, of teachers (Rs. 200 
and less scale) 

5. No. of Ph,D. degree 

holders 

6. No. of M.Sc. degree 

holders 

. 7. No, of first degree holders 

8. No. of persons engaged 

mainly in teaching 

9. Teacher-student ratio 
(teaching only) 

10. No. of persons engaged in 
research 

11. No. of persons engaged In 
both 

12. No, of persons engaged in 
extension education 





0 

19 

27 

163 

19 

102 

88 

90 


1;J4.4 

119 


19 

201 

350 


265 

253 

2S6 


1:6.37 

254 

540 

30 


• tLihrary Stocks (Univ. Library) 


1965-66 

As on 


31.3.1970 

I. Books 

15,000 

42.567 

(Approximate) 

901 

2. Periodicals 

137 


■in inaltullons InnuftrtcJ to Ihe OAS. "SS 

Integrated till d'C date ofinimfer, Although a few laenllia 
officio teachers. 

•‘Page 6. Qainquennium la Retrospect by Dr. K. C Mit 
tPaso 7. Qumqocnmoin In RMrMlw b7 *“ 


were cot 
were ex- 
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Library— Ihe Old and the New 

The Library is the most important tool of education in a 
modern educational institution. U is the very first necessity, 
the life and spirit of a university. Comparatively little attention 
.and money have been devoted to the library at the time of 
establishment of most institutions in India. 

The use of reading material is an integral and indispensable 
part of the educational process. Yet, before the agricultural 
univcKities were established, it was customary for professors in 
many colleges to have their own sectional libraries while the 
student libraries had an indiircrcnt collection of books with few, 
if any, worthwhile journals or periodicals. Even these inade- 
quately equipped libraries were not readily accessible to student 
use, because the books were kept under lock and key, and 
released to students only on specific request to tlic librarian. 
This inhibited the free and Informal, browsing among the books 
which alone can help to meet the students' appetite for further 
reading. Often, these libraries were kept open almost precisely 
when (be students were engaged in classes. 

The agricultural universities have realised their responsibili- 
ties to the students to make all except the rare books easily 
accessible. The locks are no longer there in almost all 
libraries and open shelves arc now the rule in all institutions. 
The libraries arc also now kept open during the hours when 
students arc not engaged in classes. More roomy clean and 
orderly libraries have been established or the old libraries im- 
-proved and enlarged to become well lighted and ventilated and 
provided with enough reading seals. The number of books and 
periodicals are also being increased rapidly. Qualified and 
competent librarians have been appointed in most of the agricul- 
tural universities. The teachers are also required to stimulate 
reading habit among the students and make students to do 
library work as a direct part of their course of study. Expe- 
rience has shown that by these newer teaching methods and by 
the introduction of semester or trimester system and internal 
cvaloation, students are making significant use of libraries, so 
much so that in certain agricultural universities, sizable altera- 
tion in library facilities had to be made several times in the 
course of the first two years of switch over from the traditional 
methods of teaching to the present methods. 
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New modern libraries are being or have been established 
with provisions for services such as duplication, microfilming 
and similar functions. Almost all the agricultural universities 
have had substantial grants for accession of the books and 
subscribing for the Indian and foreign periodicals. The change 
during the short interval h phenomenal and can be regarded as 
a worthy accomplishment and of incalculable benefit for the 
present and future. 

BOOKS'AND JOURNALS AT THE LIBRARIES OF AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES AS ON 1.4.70 


University 


lARI New Delhi 
UPAU Pantnagar 
PAU Ludhiana 
UAS Bangalore 
APAU Hyderabad 
JNKVV Jabalpur 
HAU Hissar 
OUAT Bhubaneswar 
Kalvani W, Bengal 
Udaipur Central library 
AAU Jorhat 


Books 

Journals 

2,00,000 

1,800 

83.623 

1,210 

65,‘149 

1,000 

42.567 

901 

40,342 

320 

15,315 

350 

50.000 

850 

77.000 

200 

40.539 

120 

41,334 

278 

12,010 

520 


Crop Improtement Prograaiinf* 

The foal point of the ngricultural university concept i! the 
intesration of tenehinj, research 'j 

all the agticnltural universities intcsrauon 
research has largly been achicted. The neccss.ly of te..cluns 
end research to po hand in hand has been '■"''"■""I' 
frtr T varietv of valid reasons including prudenc>. Itiem 
^Iterns of "Laiei. in aprieulture d^il.d elsr*- r^ 
the establishtnent of repional research statrens 
aEro-cIimate and eroppioj patlems and 
approach to solve aErlcoItural P'”'’’'™- . S 
fundamental problem-sols lag research earn rcrcarch 

centre or centres of the esperimeut statror.s, adapt.se rercareb 
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is carried on in the Stale as needed to learn how ‘h' 
should be worked into combinations of practices with 
kinds of soil, crops, and animals in raanagement systems. 

For the country as a whole coordinated programro 
research for crop improvement with inter-disciphnap' 
as the basis, the ICAR has done commendable work wiin i 
cooperation of the agricultural universities. All “ 

Universities without exception have now some coordinated P 
improvement programmes financed by the ICAR» 
similar research in other fields of agricultural sciences. 


Interoatlcnial CohabOTatlon 

A recent trend of international collaboration in 
through the generous technical and financial aid of Rockefe et 
and Ford Foundations, has resulted in remarkable benefit in the 
field of crop improvement in many of the developing countries 
including India. This may be well illustrated in the case of two 
major food crops of India— rice and wheat, 

Rice : — In imporovement of this crop, the approach was 
mainly one of plant introduction— Rice from Pbilippioes 
wheat from Mexico, The new crop varieties thus introduced for 
adaptability into cultivation in India possessed qualities to 
by-pass the erstwhile yield barriers. Thus plant type concep 
founded at IRRl Philippines gave varieties of short statur^ 
profuse tillering, better capacity for use of solar energy a® 
added fertilizer photo inscnsilivencss — all conducive for higher 
yield. Except for sporadic cases the introduced varieties fails 
primarily due to lack of resistance to diseases and pests. 
How'ever, the material served well for hybridisation with loca 
varieties to induce such of the characters that augmented the 
yield components. 

An All-India Coordinated Rice Improvement (AICRU 
project was initiated in 1965 and its nation wide cooperative 
work resulted in the release of new high yielding dwarf rice 
varieties Jaya and Padma. These have now gained wide 
acceptance and the coverage on farmers lands is indeed very 
fast. Dr. S.V.S. Shastry who primarily was responsible for 


•Project with its headquarters at Hyderabad (AP) is largely Baanced 
and technically supported by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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tfie variety a cross made TN-1 XT-14! while working at 
Pusa in Bihar, currently works as the head of the AICRI 
Project. 

Wheat With the understanding of the factors limiting 
wheat yields in India, Introdociion of Mexican wheats for which 
Dr. Norman E. Borlaug at Mexico was the chief architect, a 
new era of wheat Improvement began in India. The varieties 
brought from Mexico were studied in detail and genetic 
technology developed by the scientists at work at lARI, 
Ludhiana and Pantnagar gave dwarf high yielding wheats 
suitable for the Indian soil and the climate. The various 
aspects of hybridisation, progeny testing and large scale Held 
trials involved a host of Indian scientists at the different 
agricultural universities. 

In Punjab Dr. Athwa! selected from among the thousands 
of Mexican wheat breeding lines imported to India towards 
the end of 1963, the promising PV 18 which yielded in the 1966 
harvest 2.5 to 3 tons an acre against the Puojab average of 1100 
lbs. per acre. This was a red-seeded wheat while Punjabis 
preference was for an amber-coloured grain. Dr. Athwal found 
a sister dwarf line with the amber-coloured seed possessing the 
high yield and disease reslsience qualities of PV 18. This strain 
he named as Kalyan 227. By the summer of 1968, this new 
wheat was expected to coverall the wheat acres in Punjab, an 
achievement of which Dr. Athwal and Punjab Agricultural 
University could legitimately be proud of. 

With the discovery of three genes for dwarfing in wheat 
varieties, several such wheat strains cal/ed ‘Triple Dwarfs’ have 
been evolved and are currently in advanced stages of testing. 
From UPAU the release of UP 301— three gene dwarf wheat 
marks an important mncsione In the history of wheat 
improvement- 

Just within a period of five years, no less than 12 million 
•acres under assured water supply is devoted to culiis-ation of 
new dwarf wheats. The national output of this cereal is of the 
order of 17 to 20 million tons. Th« achievement, an all time 
record, was made possible through the generous assistance of 
Rockefeller and Ford foundations. Dr. M.S. SwaminatliaD, 
Director of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute has plaied 
a major role in wheat improvemcnl programme. The Government 
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of India celebrated the work of all those Indians who 
contributed to the success of wheal production upsurge when it 
issued a special “Wheat Revolution*’ stamp, presented ,by the 
prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi^ in a cerernony comme- 
morating the unprecedented bumper wheat harvest of 1968. 

Sorghum and Pearl Millet 

The development and release of the first Sorghum hybrids 
CSH-l and CSH-2 during 1964 and 1965 respectively and the 
release of a true breeding variety Sn'arna\:i 1968 provided the 
material basis for the high yielding varieties programme pertain- 
ing lo Sorghum. With increased yields of the order of 60 to 
100% over the local and maximum yields of 6,000 to 7,000 
Kgs/ha under optimal conditions of cultivation the first hybrid 
marked a genetic breakthrough in the yield levels. 

A coordinated research programme on Sorghum has been 
set on foot with the technical assistance of Rockcfcl/er Founda- 
tion; a worthy example of International collaboration in crop 
improvement in a developing country. However, it must be 
mentioned that it was largely the Indian effort under the leader- 
ship of Dr. hJ. Ganga Prasada Rao, the project coordinator 
for Sorghum crop improvement. 

The work on pearl millet {bajra) was equally exciting when 
Dr. D.S. Athiinl of Punjab Agricultural University combined 
Tifi 23.A with one of his own good lines B1L-3B and captured 
an outstanding hybrid HB-1 (Hybrid bajra-1) by far the best 
pearl millet that India had ever seen. On trial at 20 different 
locations its performance was outstanding even under record 
drought. Later ivork", resulted in the release ofHB'2, HB-3, 
and HB'4. 

More recently two events have occurred Vihich Indian millel 
breeders feel are momentous. The first is that Dr. Athwal and ' 
his associates have found additional sources of male sterility 
tberby giving genetic variability lo their breeding materials and 
opening “new vistas for nearly unlimited progress” in pearl 
millet breeding. The second is the development of dwarf 
hybrids. 

Machine Age 

The Punjab farmer is very much machine minded since 
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a long time Currently, the state can be ranked first in mechaoJ. 
sed farming and this has largely been due to the sustained 
efforts of the department of engineering of the Punjab Agricul- 
tural University. Recent innovations are of particular interest 
even to farmers of other states. Thus the development of a 
groundnut-digger-shaker, by one of the Engineers at Ludhiana 
is an achievement of considerable worth. The proto-type of 
this implement has been found to be very efficient. It not only 
results in saving of labour but will go a Jong way in double- 
cropping the area in the groundnut belt. Similarly, a very 
efficient potato-digger has been developed. This machine does not 
bruise the tubers and the harvested crop is deposited in a wind- 
row of about 40 cm, width. This machine will eliminate one of 
the most labour-intensive operations in crop production. 

A wheat reaper has been designed to be drawn by a pair of 
bullocks. This is claimed to perform the operation at about 
60% of the cost now incurred with manual labour. 

Multiple Cropping 

This is a very potent instrument for improving the economic 
positions of a farmer with a small holding. Studies in the 
Agricultural Economics Department of Punjab Agricultural 
University have clearly shown that the employment potential of 
agriculture can be greatly enhanced by double cropping in lands 
with irrigation facilities. Further, it was shown that in the 
Ludhiana District, there has been an appreciable increase in real 
income among all classes of farmers, big, medium and small, 
as well as among landless labour. This is not true in many 
other lADP districts where the farming technology has not 
become as advanced as here. In as much as 69 per cent of 
our work-force will depend upon agriculture for employment 
even by 1981, the social significance of technological upgrading 
of the employment potential of our cropping systems is obvious. - 
Another example of this kind is from Andhra Pradesh. 
From a recent meticulous survey of the lADP in* progress in 
West Godavari district, it is seen that far reaching benefits to 
farmers are assured if the progrmme is accelerated on specific 


• Ford FoundaUon Report on ''Accelerating D^-eloproent in West 
Godavari District May, 1969’*. 
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lines suggested. The success of the programme has largely been 
due to collaborative efforts of APAU and State Department of 
Agriculture with the generous support of the Ford Foundation. 

Problems of Dry Farmlag 

In Mysore State uhere approximately 90% of the cultivated 
-area is dependent for farming on rainfall, the problems of crop 
production arc highly complex requiring a long range pragmatic 
Plan. The UAS whi:h came into being in 1965 is more than 
aware of this and hence patterned Us programmes and activities 
not merely to train students for a degree but rather to serve as 
the dependable service station for the whole state of Mysore in 
ihe field of agricultural sciences. 

This University of Agricultural Sciences has given consider- 
able thought and attention to the development of research on 
drought and rainfed agriculture as a whole. Of the 18 crop 
varieties released by this University 10 of them are designed for 
the uplift of rainfed farming. Research has now been oriented 
to reader the crops and crop-growing practices in rainfed areas 
more dependable. The University hai contemplated the esta- 
blishment of a main centre for research on rainfed agriculture 
at the Gandhi Krishi Vigoana Kendra (New Campus of the 
UAS). 

A study of underground water resources in the problem 
areas was undertaken by the universityjn collaboration with 
OXFAM in three districts of the State in January 1969. The 
main objwlive was to find out the water table, rccouperative 
capadty and seasonal variations in supply in these areas, so that 
a programme of well-sinking through mobile rigs could be 
finalised. The study covered 73 villages and 230 wells in three 
districts. The recouperativc capacity of most of these wells was 
found inadequate. Since the survey revealed that the surface 
wells did not provide adequate quantities of water, OXFAM 
imlialcd a well-boring programme in the area. 

Pasture Renorattoa aod Sheep ImproTenent 

Few projects of work initiated in recent limes in the firld of 

animal husbandry had such practical and laudable objects as 
the one on grass land improvement, Under the joint auspices of 
the KSU— USAID and the APAU. .This project which com- 
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menced work in April 196S at the main campus of APAU at 
Rajendranagar (Hyderabad) has for its object, to enhance hay 
yield and carrying capacity through better management prac- 
tices, such as removal of competitive brush, reseeding with 
more nutritious grass types and fertilization. 

A spectacuiarresolt of this has been an increa'se from 5S 
tons to 83 tons of hay in the Grsi year of its enclosure, from an 
area of 100 acres harvested for hay making. In the second year 
•from a similar acreage an estimated yield of 197 tons is expected. 

The results of grazing experiments in the first year indicate 
that the animals grazing under natural conditions at maximum 
nturitive value gained 0.3 kg. of weight per day while the 
animals at maturity on cut and feed treatment decreased in 
weight. 

“Earn While You Learn’* Poultry and Pig Projects are 
providing practical experience and income for sizable groups of 
students each year at the Veterinary colleges of Andbn Pradesh 
Agricultural University, and there is an increasing tendency at 
most agricultural universities toward greater specialization in 
the difierent branches of animal science, which could lead, as it 
has already in a few instances, to the academic separation of 
animal husbandry and dairying have progressed much further 
than meat aniraal production, for obvious reasons, and this trend 
is likely to continue. The most hopeful indications of improve* 
ment in the livestock situatha arc to be found at the 
agricultural universities ; with a little more financial support 
and encouragement they could establish themselves in perhaps 
a decade as efiectivc agents of change in this area. Once 
significant changes get underway, India’s vast potentials in ail 
aspects of the livestock Industries will begin to be realized. 

The Sheep Improvement Project of Hissar (Harjana 
Agricultural UnrversftyJ fs cotnmcnobhfe m severai* 

Under technical assistance programme the biggest air lift of 
Corriedale breed of sheep from Australia is expected to give 
necessary stock for the improvement of local sheep both for 
mutton and wool production. The average Corriedale sheep 
provides about 10 lb. of wool annually as against 2 lb. for 
the average Indian sheep. The experimental results of this 
project are of great interest to States of Rajasthan and Mysore. 



Hybrid Sorghum (Jov/ar) CSH>1 product o1 adaptive research by Indian scientists 
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the variety cross made TN*lxT-I4I while working at 

Pusa in Bihar, currently works as the head of the AICRI 
Project. 

Wheat With the understanding of the factors limiting 
wheat yields in India, introduction of Mexican wheats for which 
Dr. Norman E. Borlaug at Mextco was the chief architect, a 
new era of wheat improvement began in India. The varieties 
brought from Mexico were studied in detail and genetic 
technology developed by the scientists at work at lARI, 
Ludhiana and Pantnagar gave dwarf high yielding wheats 
suitable for the Indian soil and the climate. The various 
aspects of hybridisation, progeny testing and large scale field 
trials involved a host of Indian scientists at the different 


agricultural universities. 

In-Punjab Dr. Athwal selected from among the thousands 
of Mexican wheat breeding lines imported to India 
the end of 1963. the promising PV 18 which yielded in the 9^ 
harvest 2.5 to 3 tons an acre against the Punjab average of | 
lbs. per acre. This was a red-seeded wheat while Punja s 
preference was for an amber-coloured grain. Dr. Athwal oun 
a sister dwarf line with the amber-coloured seed tn« 

high yield and disease resistence qualities of PV 
he named as Kalyan 227. By the summer of 1968. 
wheat was expected to cover all the wheat acres m • , 

achievement of which Dr. Athwal and Punjab gneu 

University could legitimately be proud of. ^ 

With the discovery of three gene? for dwarfing 

varieties, several such wheat strains called ‘Triple . 

been evolved and are currently in advanced stages o - 

From UPAU the release of UP 301-three gene dvvarf wn« 
marks an important milestone in the his ory 
improvement. , ,, million 

Just within a period of five years, no less .j-j. of 

•acres under assured water supply is devoted o ^ j. 

new dwarf wheats. The national output of t isc 

order of 17 to 20 roillion tons. Tt'' of 

record, was made possible through „ Swaminathan. 

• Rockefeller and Ford foundations. ^as pbjed 

Director of the Indian Agricultural Resea 'nieGo>crninent 

a maior role in wheat improve*”'^* programm 
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lines suggested. The success of the programme has largely been 
due to collaborative cfibrts of APAU and Stale Department of 
Agriculture with the generous support of the Ford Foundation. 

Problems of Dry Farming 

In Mysore State where approximately 90% of the cultivated 
area is dependent for farming on rainfall, the problems of crop 
production are highly complex requiring a long range pragmatic 
Plan. The UAS whhh came into being in 1965 is more than 
aware of this and hence patterned its programmes and activities 
not merely to train students for a degree but rather to ser^•e as 
the dependable service station for the whole state of Mysore in 
the field of agricultural sciences- 

This University of Agricultural Sciences has given consider- 
able thought and attention to the development of research on 
drought and rainfed agriculture as a whole. Of the 18 crop 
varieties released by this University 10 of them are designed for 
the uplift of rainfed farming. Research has now been oriented 
to render the crops and crop-growing practices in rainfed areas 
more dependable. The University has contemplated the esta- 
blishment of a maio centre for research on rainfed agriculture 
at the Gandhi Krishi Vignana Kendra (New Campus of the 
UAS). 

A study of underground water resources in the problem 
areas was undertaken by the university in collaboration with 
OXFAM in three districts of the State in January 1969. The 
main objective was to find out the water table, recouperative 
capacity and seasonal variations in supply in these areas, so that 
a programme of well-sinking through mobile rigs could be 
liMlised. The study covered 73 villages and 230 wells in three 
dfetricts. The recouperative capacity of most of these wells was 
found inadequate. Since the survey revealed that the surface 
wells did not provide adequate quantities of water, OXFAM 
initiated a well-boring programme in the area. 

Pastore Renoratioa and Sbe^ Improfnaeot 

projects of w'ork initiated in recent times in the field of 
1 husbandry had such practical and laudable objects as 
le on grass land improvement, under the joint auspices of 
^ld~'USAID and the APAU. This project which com- 
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menced work in April 1968 at the main campus of APAU at 
Rajendranagar (Hyderabad) has for its object, to enhance hay 
yield and carrying capacity through better management prac- 
tices, such as removal of competitive brush, reseeding with 
more nutritious grass types and fertilization, 

A spectacular result of this has been an increase from 58 
tons to 83 tons of hay in the first year of its enclosure, from an 
area of 100 acres harvested for hay making. In the second jear 
from a similar acreage an estimated yield of 197 tons is tspected. 

The results of grazing experiments in the first year indicate 
that the animals grazing under natural conditions at maximum 
aturitive value gained 0 3 kg. of weight per day while the 
animals at maturity on cut and feed treatment decreased in 
weight. 


“Earn While You Learn” Poultry and Pig Projects are 
providing practical experience and income for sizable groups of 
students each year at the Veterinary colleges of Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University, and there is an increasing teniiency ot 
most agricultural universities toward greater speciallation in 
the dilTerent branches of animal science, which could lead, as it 
has already in a few instances, to the academic separation of 
animal husbandry and dairying have progressed much further 
than meat animal production, for obvious reasons, and this trend 
is likely to continue. The most hopeful indications of improve* 
nient in the livestock situation are to be found at the 
agricultural universities ; with a little more financial support 
and encouragement they could establish themselves in perhaps 
a decade as effective agents of change in this area. Once 
significant changes get underway, India’s vast potentials in all 
aspects of the livestock industries will begin to be realized. 


The Sheep Improvement Project of Hissar (Haryana 
Agricultural University) is commendable in several ways. 
Under technical assistance programme the biggest air lift of 
Corriedalc breed of sheep from Australia is expected E*'® 
necessary stock for the improvement of toib for 

mutton and wool production. The average Corriedale s «p 
provides about 101b. of wool annually as against - ^ 

the average Indian sheep. The experimental ^ ’ 

project arc of great interest to Slates of Rajasthan an > 
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Campos DeTelopmcnt 

Physical facilities by way of campus development, open 
system of libraries, better living conditions in the hostel, and 
provision of modern recreational centres have been created in a 
short period of time. In some cases these efforts have been 
unprecedented both in size and quality. In the book on 
Campus Design in India by Achyut Kanvlnde and H. James 
Miller*, it is recorded that the site for the main campus *‘is one 
of the most inspirational in India** and the Campus Develop- 
ment Committee of the University “has been doing an admirable 
job”. This undoubtedly is an example of a university with a 
clear vision of its needs, hopes, and aspirations in the coming 
period of 30 years as evidenced by the phased programme of 
development drawn.** 

Home Science at Us Infancy:— In any consideration of 
accomplishments of agricultural universities as agents of change 
reference should be made to Home Science. Dr. Weberf in a 
recent survey of the agricultural universities in India observed 
that neither the USAID nor the Governroent of India has 
recognised the importance of home science as an academic 
discipline. But even so, progress is being made in developing 
this discipline at some of the agricultural universities and there 
is a growing inclination to take rural women and home scientists 
into account in balanced assessments of agricultural develop- 
ment. Another indication of the increased attention being given 
to home science is the fact that the first American graduate 
student to work in India under any of the AID-Uni\ersity 
contract programmes collected data at an Indian hospital for 
her doctoral thesis on the nutrition of pregnant women. She 
worked under the supervision of KSU-AID Horae Science 
advisors at the APAU, Hyderabad. These accomplishments 
have to be regarded only as preparatory nature and in the long 

•Campus Design in India — by Messrs. Achyut Kaminde and H. James 
MUler. 

••Inansuration of the Gandhi Ktishi Vignana Kendra. July 32. 1969, 
UAS. Bangalore. (Page 20 — 21 }. 

TDr. Arthur Weber — ^The Agricultuial univenities as agents of change. 
Food producuon and Income distribution in South — Asia. The double 
dilemma South Asia centre Pub. 1 September. 1969. Kansas State 
University, Kansas (USA). 
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enlarged the scope of gainful employment to the ^aduates. 
Student participation in many of the academic activities of the 
university has been made possible. The appointment of a 
separate Dean for student welfare and the starting of student 
information Bureau at some of the campuses clearly mirror the 
deep interest evinced by the faculty in student affairs. The pro- 
vision made at UPAXJ to subsidise up to 50% of the cost of text 
books purchased by the students during their training is indeed 
a useful achievement. 

Exteniion— a Limited Success 

An agricultural university which combines teaching, research 
and extension in one public service function cannot gain public 
support and achieve financial stability if its extension function is 
weak. Studies on current operating expenditures by functions 
(instruction, research and extension) in some colleges of agricul- 
ture (USA) clearly indicated significantly higher allocations to 
extension, as each college of agriculture is dedicated to the 
belief that “knowledge will serve people”. Earlier it was recor- 
ded there has not been so far a single university 4n India which 
has successfully integrated the functions of extension into its 
fold on a State-wide basis. The phased programme is too slow 
and yet some notable achievements have been accomplished. 
Thus, the UAS Bangalore, undertook certain projects in the 
line to meet the food deficit in the Stale of Mysore. The 
USAID Advisor on Extension, the OXFAM and the Univer- 
sity jointly developed a programme which provided for the 
import of fertilisers to India by OXFAM. for large-scale popu- 
larization of hybrid maize in an area enjoying assured Irrigation 
facilities. Fertilisers were in very short supply at the time, 
while the foreign exchange resources of the Government of 
India were difiicuU. The offcT of the OXFAM in 1966 to 
supply 5,300 tons of fertiUsers on rupee payment was, therefore, 
timely and most welcome. It was thought that every ton of 
fertiliser could help to yield more than five tons or more of food 
within the country in a matter of a few months. The fertilisers 
were sold to the farmers at controlled rates, and high-yielding 
short duration crops like hybrid maize were raised over about 
10,000 acres of land in the Tungabhadra Project (TBP) 
area of Mysore State during January and February 1966. 
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This is the area which -has over 400,000 acres under assured 
irrigation. 

By the end of September 1966, over 13,700 acres of l)>brid 
crops were raised in the TBP area and also to a smaller 
extent around Bangalore. This consisted of about 8,200 acres 
of h j brid maize, 5,300 acres of hybrid jowar (sorghum) and 200 
acres of liybrid bajra (Pennisetum) — all noted for their high- 
yielding potentialities. All these achicscmcnts occurred in less 
than eight months. The success of this programme was possi- 
ble not only due to the speedy supply of the fertilisers by 
OXFAM but also due to the success of the univeriity in secur- 
ing adequate quantities of hybrid seeds from Rajasthan, 
H>derabad and from different areas within the State. The Na- 
tional Seed Corporation also helped in this regard. 

But for the OXFAM-supporlcd programme the spread of 
hybrid maize in TBp area would not have been easy or possi- 
.ble within a measurable period of time. The programme also 
brought out possibilities of pushing up the yields in black soil 
areas of Tungabhadra. This work has since developed into a 
very successful pilot project in operation in Bangalore district 
with a party of 1 1 c.xlensioo guides each supplied with a motor 
bicjcic under the guidance of a leader moving with jeep. This 
project was financed for three >ears by USAID-Tennessee 
Team. 

The extension education activities of the Punjab University 
have kept pace with the tremendous progress in plant breeding. 
Organising refresher and inscrvicc courses for the service per- 
sonnel of all categories connected with agriculture the e.xtcnsion 
department has tried to convey promptly the newly emerging 
Knowledge to the farmers. Practical education to farmers was 
another noteworthy feature and impressive meeting of the 
farmers held during the wheat han-cst seasons arc indeed most 
memorable events. 

Despite certain discouraging factors all the agricultural 
universities have carried out some impressive c.xtension work. 
The fact must be underlined that this impartment segment under 
dual agencies and divided responsibilities between the agricul- 
tural universities and the erstwhile State Departments of agricul- 
ture would Temuin static. Unless a determined effort is made 
to integrate extension with agricultural universities the experi- 
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mental results cannot reach the farmer’s field, and the farmer s 
problems may continue to bafile him for ever. 

Public Support-Essential for Growth 

All agricultural universities are service-oriented institutions 
and the extent of the public support they gain for financial 
assistance from the Governmental and other agencies would be 
in direct proportion to the service they render. To this end, 
the internal strength of the University plays a vital role and 
this broadly relates to the healthy conduct of the Board of re- 
gents, and the cordial and respectable relations between the 
faculty and the university. That these aspects are well dis- 
played by UPAU Panlnagar and the UAS, Bangalore is a 
matter of considerable pride. 

In his convocation address in March 14, 1970 the Vice- 
. Chancellor UPAU recorded “that the Board of Management 
directed the affairs of the University with ability and devotion. 
That all the resolutions of the Board were passed unanimously 
and there was not a single occasion for a recourse to voting, is a 
tribute to (he unity of interests, purpose and outlook of the 
Board”. That the university’s growth towards maturity is 
assured goes without saying. 

In Mysore State the public, as represented in the Board of 
Regents, have come to feel more and more directly concerned 
in the promotion of the reform. A. proof of this was furnished 
by the unanimous support extended by ten of the eleven non- 
official members of the Board in a memorandum submitted to 
the Chief Minister, Finance Minister and the Minister for Agri- 
culture and Sericulture of Mysore State, reiterating their earlier 
demand for substantially increased financial support to the 
University from the State Government. The eleventh non- 
official member was not available at the time. This powerful 
and spontaneous support is the most heartening evidence of the 
fact that this University is already being recognised as a people’s 
University, and a demonstration of the resolute and constant 
support which the people are bringing to the University’s W’ork. 

A critical impartial analysis has shown that where a particular 
innovation or achievement is outstanding, It is the work of a 
trained scientist put in the right place a vigorous and healthy 
environment and an aggressive leadership. In all other situa- 
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tlo&s it is a mere march of the calendar dajs. The promise 
held out by the achievements is eacouragittg but to escaiale this 
all over the country is a task of a immense magnitude. 

The doubters and detractors notwithstanding, these innova- 
ting institutions have made an impact on the Indian scene. 
They have done more than increase the quantity; they have 
promoted quality. Their success according to some standards 
might be small but weighed against the tremendous difficulties 
they had to contend with, it should appear as signihcant. 
Doing their work faithfully and with preseverance, they are 
bound to ultimately prevail and commend themselves and their 
work to the public. It is only by the public affection and res- 
pect can these institutions be upheld, while the loyalty of their 
faculty members and students gives them strength and courage. 
Many of these universities, if not all, have already acquired the 
two great assets, prestige and public confidence, but these will 
not last without adequate fioancla) support. 

Exactly half a decade’s time is too short for a process of 
total revolutionary transformation yet the waring is that 
second of it is precious for something to be done with the spirit 
of the axiom “Don’t be fooled by the calendar. There are only 
as many days in the year as you make use of. One man gets 
only a week's value of a year, while another man gets a full 
year’s value out of a week.” 



12. Association of Agri- 
cultural Universities 


UNivcRsiTtcs are part of the inicrnationa! world of science anti 
scholarship. They measure their prestige and status by 
what men in other universities and educationists and scientists 
in other countries think of them. 

Assoctadon of Laai Grant Colleges 

In the US agricultural universities (Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities) have had unprecedented growth and are assO' 
dated with tremendous advance of science and technology with 
great agricultural and industrial progress. Their prestige and 
status were built up not by regulation and dictation but by self- 
realisation of the role of public service and by close association 
with sister institutions having similar objectives. The American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges provides a valuable forum 
for discussion on mutual problems and to work out satisfactory 
solutions to them. This pooling of their professional and 
technical resources developed about ten years ago into the 
National Association of State Universities. Presently with over 
103 member institutions and a small but competent staff loca* 
ted in Washington D.C., the Association keeps the members 
informed of national legislation and programme developments 
afftcilng UmverstUes, pubVisbes a Ttgulat 

monthly news letter circulated to all members, conducts special 
studies, and provides other important services to its member 
institutions. Annual meetings are held when free and frank 
exchanges of views occur. 

Accreditation In the U.S. 

From its inception the Association in the U.S. did not consi- 
der it necessary' to devise any specific accreditation agency for 
agricultural curricula, as has been often suggested to be done 
in some quarters in India. While not attempting to act as an 
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Official accrediting agency, the Association in tie US has 
emphasized, however, courses of instruction patterns that seemed 
to be most widely used and accepted. In the early years, cur- 
ricula in Agriculture, Engineering. Home Economics and 
Veterinary Medicine received major emphasis, and more or less 
similar situation e,Tists in Jnd/a at present. Later as the insti- 
tutions grew in the US, curricula in other colleges or divisions 
including various professional schools and Basic Sciences and 
Humanities came in for more and more consideration. 

Agriculture was, however, from the beginning and siillisa 
major component part of the Association in the U.S. Agricul- 
tural staffs of resident teachers, experiment station workers, and 
extension personnel together comprise the largest number of 
any of the major divisions. Though not functioning as an 
official accrediting agency for any agricultural curriculum, there 
is very much general agreement as to what are the essential 
subjects in (he various agricultural curricula such as Agronomy, 
Agricultural Economics, Animal Husbandry and others for 
strong, satisfactory curricula both at the under>graduate and 
post-graduate level. 

The situation is quite different from those in some other 
areas of instruction. For instance, the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development (ECPD) has been instrumcnlal in the 
U.S. in strengthening the preparation of engineers for more 
effective overall performance in their profession and in modern 
society.* Accreditation of teacher preparation or teacher train- 
ing institutions has also been practised m the US. but this has 
perhaps been one of the most controversial subjects. A more 
generally accepted method is to adopt university-wide accredita- 
tion as preferable to special subject matters accrediting agencies. 


Informal UnhcrsIly-wWe Accreditation . 

There is no doubt that the Informal but continuing and 
consistent influence of a strong organisation of Agricultural 
Universities constitutes one of the most desirable steps for 
assurance of sound and meaningful university-wide accre ita ion 
and quality performance. 


• Ronald R. Renne— “AccfediiatJra of Agricullural ^ 

Note prepared for the First AH India Conference on AgneolWrat 
Education” Oct. 2t-24, 1969 
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In India also accreditation is a question that has been dis- 
cussed on many occasions but with no prospect for a concensus. 
There is however no dispute as to the valuable role that an 
Association of Agricultural Universities can play in this regard. 
Qualitative planning followed by evaluation in the field of 
education with a determination towards change and progress 
are not always the strong points in a developing economy, and 
therefore, an Association could function as a watch dog to 
promote quality and work for progre^. 

Resoorce Constraints 

When planning the work of establishing any university in 
India, it is often the case that the resources are decided by 
agencies other than those who plan the work. This introduces 
■ an element of uncertainty about the resources, and at times 
this leads almost to a gamble. There are a few Agricultural 
Universities in India which had run into serious difficulties 
leading to overdrafts, abrupt stoppage of building programmes 
and delayed Oiling up of sanctioned positions. Other Universi- 
ties have played a more cautious role by planning within tbs 
framework of available resources, even if it resulted in sloW 
implemenlalion of the plan. Where the Universities fail W 
remain within the financial parameters determined by the ICAR 
(or Governinent of India) and the State Government, planning 
is bound to face difficulty and sometimes almost insoluble 
problems. 

American Expaiesce 

The American experience of the Association of (Agricultural 
University) Land-grant Colleges would be of immense guidance 
to our endeavours to achieve our objective but it would not in 
any case be useful till it is modified and adjusted to meet the 
needs of the country. The organisation in USA is the out- 
come of an evolutionery process over a period of nearly seventy 
years (1887-1965). Dr. Arthur D. Weber who in the formative 
period of the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University was in 
India as the Chief of the Kansas USAID team at Hyderabad has 
clearly set out the origin, growth, functions and working of the 
American Association of Land>Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities. This analytical presentation of Dr. Weber has many 
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details of value but the more relevant and of direct and imme- 
diate concern to the Indian scene may be summarised as : 

(1) The American Association of Land-Grant Colleges has 

fostered the proper coordination of research, resident 
leaching and extension; it has served as a clearing house 
for all sorts of issues including national farm problems 
and depression problems. It has promoted close co- 
■ operation with the USDA. 

(2) The essential function shall be the consideration of 
questions relating to the promotion of higher education 
in all its phases In the universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges of the several stales of the Um'on, and the dis- 
cussion of such questions and the formulation of such 
plans, policies and programs as may tend to make the 
member institutions of the Association more effective 

. in (heir work. 

(3) The association functions (a) to concentrate on comon 
problems and not foster competition among member 
institutions, its course should reflect the evolutionary 
processes svbich bring changes In the colleges and uni- 
versities themselves; (b) to consider such of the ques- 
tions relating to the promotion of higher education In 
all its phases— to make the universities more cfiective m 
their work; (c) the organizational structure of the 
Association should be in keeping with current needs 
and should reflect the current stage of university develop- 
ment in the country. Agriculture should have a promi- 
nent place at all stages. 

Finally, the Association if effective, will influence the pattern 
of higher education outside the campus borders of its member 
institutions. The contribution of American LTniversilies m this 
regard was summed up in these words by Sir Enc Ashby, 
Master of Clare College, Cambridge, England, in an address 
to the Contennial Convocation of Cornell Univcsily. 

“A tide ofacadmic influence now flows from West to East 
across the Atlantic. It is esen seeping into the venerable 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge. 

•‘Higher educaloa open to all who are qualified and wan it 
and a parity of prestige among studies which require a ^ 
measure of discipline and concentration : these are the oun 
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tions on which the American University has been built for a 
hundred years. Britain is laying similar foundations now, 
already there arc signs that the American University is influenc- 
ing the patterns of British UnivcrsUy......Today the influence of 

the American University outside the United Slates is massive 
and sustained*'. 

The American Association of l^nd-Grant Colleges is finan- 
ced by dues of $500 per member institution plus $75 per 1000 
students or fraction thereof. The services were rendered free 
till 1946 when recruited include Executive Secretary, Treasurer, 
the Associate Executive Secretary and the Director, office of 
institutional Research. In India, as the preliminary organisa- 
tional work would be heavy and of a complex nature, for some 
one to take interest and responsibility a paid executive secretary 
with secretarial assistance is the minimum necessary at thcoulset 
and it would be not only inevitable but prove prudent in the 
long run. 

lodian Association of Asrlcultoral UDlTcrsItles 

Mr. C. Subramaniam former Union Minister for Food and 
Agriculture was among the first to commend the idea of intcr- 
untvcrsiiy effort among Agricultural Universities of India for 
developing inter-university project and courses placed an 
important suggestion for consideration.* 

‘T want to suggest for your consideration the development 
in our country of an organisation similar to what is known as 
the Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC) involving 
eleven difTerent universities in the mid-west of the United 
Slates.” The CIC was formed in 1958 to encourage voluntary 
cooperation in higher education among the ■umversilies. As a 
result of the exchange of ideas which CIC stimulated the 
universities have now been able to pool their resources in some 
areas and concentrate on developing special strengths. One of 
the pioneering concepts in higher education developed by the 
CIC is the “seed grant” policy, which provides small grants to 
inter-university faculty groups seeking avenues for cooperation. 
The seed grants serve the purpose of a spark plug and help to 


•Annual Convocation address at OUAT Bhulaneswar (Orissa) 
December 26, 1966. 
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bring many more good ideas into the educational scene than 
otherwise could be possible. Special inter-disciplinary and 
intcrdnstitutional programmes have been developed in many 
fields as a result of (his project. An institution like CIC is 
particularly relevant to our conditions where we should strive to 
derive the maximum benefit for the community from our limited 
resources of both technical personnel and equipment”. 

The Association of Agricultural Universities in India though 
came into being on November 10, 1967, soon ran into rough 
weather mainly because of several problems. Instead of a 
desire for a united approach for mutual benefit, a tendency 
to promote individual interests emerged as a dominating 
characteristic in the context of scarcity of resources. Difficulties 
of adjustment in a small group seem also greater than in a large 
gathering, especially when individuals with strong partisan views 
are involved. 

After a fairly long period of inaction, a spurt of activity by 
the Association became noticeable consequent to the election 
of ofRce*bearers held io 1569 during the session of the First 
Conference on Agricultural Education in India held in Bangalore 
in October. This election became inevitable due to the illness 
of Mr. P.N. Thapar, the first President of the Association, 
leading eventually to his relinquishing the office of Vice* 
Chancellor, Punjab Agricultural University. The new office- 
bearers were : 

Dr. M.S. Randha^va Vice-Chancellor, 

Punjab Agricultural University President 

Dr. K-C. Naik, Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Agricultural Sciences, BangaJore Vice-President 

Dr. S.R. Barooali, Vice-Chancellor, Assam 
Agricultural University Secretary and 

Treasurer 


Objects of the Associalloo 

Among the objects of <bo Association, the folloising are 
extracted as the major ones : .... 

(a) To formulate the pattern of future relationship between 

the Agricultural Ooitofsities and other bodies such as 

Indian Council of Agricnllural Research, the Planning 

Commission, the Univerersity Grants Comimssion, the 
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Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
various Ministries of the Central Government ; 

(6) To work out a model ofappropriatc relationship between 

Agricultural Universities on the one hand and their 
respective Governments on the other and by using its 
good ofiiccs in getting it accepted by both ; 

(c) To co-ordinate whenever requested, the research efforts 
and resources of the Universities ; 

(d) To provide opportunities for scientists In agricultural 
disciplines to hold meetings, seminars and workshops, 
to read papers and to publish journal or journals on 
professional matters of interest to agricultural 
scientists ; 

(c) To provide liaison between Indian Agricultural 
Universities and allied institutions abroad ; 

(/) improve the contribution of the Indian Agricultural 
Universities to the development of economic and social 
conditions throughout India and in particular of the 
rural people. 

First Cooteollon 

The convention of the Association of Indian Agricultural Uni» 
versitics opened on the campus of the Punjab'Agrlcuhural Univer- 
sity, Ludhiana from February 23 to 27 ih 1970 was perhaps the 
first serious attempt to initiate action on the objectives for which 
the association came into being.* It was attended by delegates 
from nine agricultural universities as well as by the representa- 
tives of the Planning Commission, Indian Council for Agricul- 
tural Research, Ministry of Food and Agriculture and USAID. 
Apart from review of the problems of icscaTch, extension and 
education, it led to formulation of important ideas which, when 
implemented, would lead to better functioning of the agricultural 
universities in the service of agriculture. 

Dr. M. S. Randbawa, Vice-Chancellor Punjab Agricultural 
University Ludhiana and President of the Association in his 
presidential address clearly set out some of the problems of 
immediate concern to the Agricultural universities which 
can only be solved by suslaind efforts of the association. Briefly 


•Report of the Vice-Chancellor, Annual ConYocalicm March 18,1970 
Punjab Asricultural Univerriiy. 
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relate to these : 

(i) Instead of setting up more central institutes some of the 
agricultural universities should be developed as 
advanced centres of learning and research with flnancial 
support of Government of India; 

(i!) For a purposeful funclioning of (he deparlmenls of 
agriculture and the agricultural universities their respec- 
tive functions should be clearly redefined; 

(iii) Tliere is at present no machinery for active collabora- 
tion of the autonomous agencies like Agro-Industries 
corporalian. Land Develogment and Seed Corporation 
etc,, with the Slate agricultural universities. Tliis 
serious deficiency should be covered, A part of the 
profits of the agro-industries corporation and others 
may be used for financing research projects at the agri- 
cultural universities; 

(ivj The recent trend of private agencies to support specific 
research programmes at the agricultural universities 
deserves encouragement for development on an exten- 
sive scale; 

(v) The generous technical aid oflered by foreigen agencies 
in all its aspects should be continued on ions term 
basis. 

In the unanimity of the opinion of all that gathered that the 
problems listed need inevitable and immediate action if the 
agricultural universities concept and working is to sustain high 
rate of growth in agricoiture and improvement in the lives of 
all Indians, lies the success of the first convention. 


Fotore of the AssKlatton 


As the agricultural universities move to maturity problems 
which appear peripheral may move to centre of the policy stage, 
while some issues that arc the focal points of allenlion currcctly 
may begin to move towards the wings. Both the older problems 
and the new issues will continue to provide opportunides for 
leadership of each of these uiusersUics to plan for further 


••Rccommendathns of the 15nt eom-rotlon-of Admin»frain-e 
lies of Agricultural Unhcniiy In India 

Chancellors and workshop Puniab Agricultural UnnersUy LuuhiiM 
23/26. Fcbruary,-1970. 
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grov/th. Financial resources, which at present appear difiicult 
will, it is hoped, improve over time, enabling every institution 
to devote more time for strengthening teaching, research and 
extension services to become accepted instruments of agricultural 
progress. In the years ahead as in the past each agricultural 
university should be prepared to collide with old habits of mind, 
vested interests and determined non-changers on one hand, and 
-continue to become the recipients of good-will and support from 
many agencies, on the other. Unless the resources are commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the real and growing needs of each 
university, the task will ever remain diiTicult and the results 
unpredictable. But as important as financial resources arc the 
human resources. These cannot be obtained for the asking. 
Each University and Nation has to create them or moufd them. 
.To the extent the quality of this particular resource is improved, 
to that extent will the future of these Universities could be 
.assured and the goodwill and support of the Governments 
within this country' and abroad, as also of other International 
Organisations, could be expected. 



13. Vice-Chancellor and 
Board of Management 


Education being the most hopeful of a nation's cnterpises, 
the Vice-Chancellor of a university has enormous poten- 
tialities for good or evil. He could be the dominating influence 
in nn institution or be a mere administrator like the General 
Manager of a factory. In the former capacity, the job could 
always be demanding and exhausting. In the latter case, his 
distance from the faculty and students could be considerable. 
If he is not a mature man of learning, his prestige may suffer 
.before academic men. On the other hand, if he is not an able 
person of high position, his capacity as lobbyist and raiser of 

funds for the university may be low. 


Vice-Chancctlor 

A university is sometimes said to be the lengthened shadow 
of its Vice-Chancellor. The institution is the result of mainly 
his wisdom and experience. Unlike other universities, the agri- 
cultural universities emphasize scholarship and the preparation 
.of young Indians for active lines oi service. 

The Vice-Chancellor is primarily an exwutive 
has an influence in the debates of the Academic Counci an 
Board, But he is not to be reckoned as “J'”'"'®*."'' 
officer aod if so, he is duplicating the functions of the • 

-Administrative Officer, Comptroller and Estate Officer, If 

nudertakes to do everything by himself. f '"Ls 
doing but little and the little loo not very ne or .. 
reason that no officer would be willing to take the 
•of placing any matter technical “'’"’'"“‘"I'',' 
perspective to incur more of his displeasure an ” ^ 

his gratitude. ViccChancellors ““ 3 

papfrs each faculty member has to write for fc' 

increment or whether he can be gtv^nCTSi^|e3« o 
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a semester or trimester, probing into details of expenditure on 
contingencies, pruning hot and cold weather charges for remote 
offices and the like can never give the leadership that the univer* 
sity would desire. The Vice-Chancellor’s duty is that of general 
but vigilant supervision, application of correctives to misdeeds, 
plugging holes of leakage of prestige and honour, and to punish 
and remove the delinquents. 

The success of a Vice-Chancellor has been stated to be more 
due to powers of exposition and persuasion combined with per- 
sistent industry, than to any force of will or habit of command. 
One-man power is apt to enfeeble or alienate those who arc 
subject to it. 

Many of the organisational adjustments and improvements 
may be extremely fragile until they become well bolstered by 
usage and experience. Continued leadership with supporting 
counsel and assistance during the critical early years is, there- 
fore, highly important. On this ground, it is not possible to 
commend the provision for a three-year term to a Vice-Chance- 
llor. A minimum of Uve years is considered desirable. 

Scientist or Admintstrator as Vlce-Cbaccellor 

It is abundantly clear from global experience that it is 
not fair nor desirable to prescribe qualifications in a tacit way 
for the post of a Vicc-Cbanccllor as qualities arc more important 
and decisive for this crucial high office. All Vice-Chancellors 
of success and eminence in India or elsewhere could execute 
this high office with academic excellence by virtue of their inte- 
llectual ability, unimpeachable code of conduct, ingenuity and 
energy. There is no substitute for this in the foreseeable 
future. 

The question often raised is whether an administrator or an 
eminent scientist should be the Vice-Chancellor of an agricul- 
tural university, or any one who seems otherwise qualified and 
ceaselessly aims at it should be chosen. This is not only a 
difficult question but one who attempts to answer it objectively 
necessarily has to tread very dangerous grounds. The Vice- 
Chancellorship of any university much less an agricultural 
university should not go as a consolation prize to one who 
missed a bigger catch. If this were to happen, he would occupy 
the chair with a high degree of discontentment, which would be 
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rcdcclcd in a greater measure on all aspects of the administra- 
tion of the university. 

The fact is that in the past all Vice-Chancellors, were drawn 
from the ranks of eminent educationists. They were always 
succcsssful despite insigniHcant lapses. But currently the failure 
of a Vice-Chancellor is seen largely due to the quantum of 
political pressures placed and complexity of intrigues into 
which he Is drawn. Under such conditions really eminent men 
have chosen to keep aloof in preference to “stick on” attitude 
of others. It is the latter that has aggravated the situation in 
which the students and administralioninteracted most unfavour- 
ably, turning seats of learning into virtual battle fields. 

To have a scientist of eminence as the Vice-Chancellor of an 
agricultural university is to reap its own advantages. The most 
vital and all important one is that in the direction and speed of 
development of the university he would score very high, as he 
can always take quick and bold decisions and his top advisors 
cannot mislead him. The possible fear, though not remote, is 
that the university instead of having a balanced development 
may lean heavily toward a specific subject of bis specialisation, 
while other supporting disciplines may suffer and may even pale 
into insignificance. If this could be corrected by timely checks 
and evaluations by expert committees, there can be no belter 
choice than a technical man to head an university. 

Even a proven administrator has to heavily lean on his 
technical .advisors. These too may be prone to impress local 
prejudices on the Vice-Chancellor to the detriment and progress 
of the faculties. By the time the administrator realises or 
faintly doubts the genuineness of the advice, precious time may 
be lost and the internal weaknesses may develop into tragic pro- 
portions with loss of confidence and respect of the faculty 
members. The lost ground can be rarely, if ever recovered. 
The university under such conditions would be a drag on the 
exchequer. 

negenis or Members of (he Board 

The Board of Regents or the Board of Management of an 

Agricultural Unhcrsilyis more or less akin to the Syndicate o 
aconventional university. The members arc drawn from i e- 
rent but related interests, so that individually and collectively 
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they contribute to the success of the cause and progress of an 
agricultural university. 

If members of the Boards are unfit by training or inclina- 
tion to deal with matters of education or are there to fight to 
the last ditch for status quo or for their own self-interests or for 
the interests of their supporters or friends, they cannot be fit 
to perform their duties. They will neither command respect nor 
can they enhance the reputation of the institutions, nor perform 
a social duty. Self-perpetuating membership of the Boards is 
equally unjustifiable. Only persons free from the political, 
commercial or class influences could perform the responsibilities 
of the Regents with justice. 

The legal powers of Regents are almost similar though not 
identical in all Indian agricultural universities, but their actual 
part in the conduct of the institution varies g'reatly. This part 
assumes greater and perhaps a more dangerous significance in 
India when the Vice-Chancellor is not the President. The vital 
functions of the Regents that require clear recognition are two. 
First, the Board of Rengents is to stimulate the Vice-Cbancellor 
with their rich experience- The attitude of suspicious vigilence 
to safeguard the interests of a locality, sector or community 
rather than the interests of the university as a whole, has proved 
to be a lameotably bad system. The second is more important 
than the first, relating to the widespread practice among the 
employees in some universities to seek the help of Regents for 
gaining personal ends or to secure redress to some grievances — 
real or fancied. This is a most undesirable practice, which 
will promote indiscipline and encourage mainly the recalcitrants 
and slackers. Honest employees who disdain such a practice 
tend to suffer under such a system, and are virtually relegated 
to inefTcciive, frustrated groups. 

Role of the Board of Regents 

At the outset it must be emphasised that the progress of an 
Agricultural University is a collective responsibility of the Board 
of Management. Keverlheless it becomes necessary to indicate 
if not define, the duties of the Board members (individually and 
collectively) and of the Vice-ChanceUcr as the executive 
authority. As these Agricultural Universities are conceived 
on the model of Land-Grant Colleges of USA, it would be 
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appropriate to know the details of the system in vogue in USA 
Itself. 

in an address to the Board of Regents of the UAS at 
Bangalore, Dr. R.R. Rennc, Chief of P^rly, University of 
IJIinois expressed in clear terms the role of the Board of 
Regents.* His observations bear not only relevance but carry 
unquestionable authority and truth by virtue of his active 
participation and involvement for more than two decades, he 
was the distinguished president (Vice-Cliancellor) of the 
Montana State University at Bozeman, Montana. He consi- 
ders that the Board has iiVc principal services or functions 
in the efficient operation of the university viz., policy 
makins, advisors to the Vicc-ChanceBor, protectors of the 
■Vice-ChanceHor and the University, e^ectheness in sectirins 
adequate finances and finally effecthe participation in all matters 
concerned with the afiairs of the University. According to 
him, — “Tlte principal role of Board Member is to formulate 
basic policies to govern operation and administration of the 
university. The Board with its membership representing a wide 
range of executive or management responsibility and experience, 

IS in a position to be a very cfleclive and helpful advisor to the 
Vice-Chancellor, A very frank and forthright relationship based 
on mutual confidence and respect between the Board and the 
Vice-Chancellor, is a favourable environment within which the 
Board can fulfill its advisory function most adequately. The 
Board can help to create favourable public opinion so that when 
executive action is taken, it will receive the approval and support 
of students, parents, taxpayers, and legislators so essential for 
successful programmes. The best Board Members are those 
who attend Board meetings regularly and whenever they possibly 
can, who prepare for the meetings by doing their home vvork 
(studying the agenda and supporting statements, etc , distributed 
to members prior to the meetings), with no personal axes to 
grind or personal glory or credit demands, dedicated to the 
fundamental aims of Agricultural Universities”. 


•Address lo the Board of RegeflU of the Unbersity of A^cullural 
Sciences, Bangalore and Vice:CIaocello« of Indian Agricultural 
Universities, Bangalore, Mysore, Oclobet 23, 1969. 
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Relations T*it& the Board • j «r 

Some of the uciiersities have during the short pcnoo oi 
\forking, experienced occasional or even frequent disturbances 
to the unanimity and smooth working of the Board of 
Management. Some attribute this to the in-built friction in the 
Act itself. There is no uniformity about the choice of the 
Chairman of the board. In some cases the Vice-Chancellor is 
the Chairman of the Board but in others, one other than the 
Vice-Chancellor (a noa-ofiicial member), is elected as the 
Chairman. 

The relationship of the Vice-Chancellor with the Board of 
Regents or Management is of crucial importance. Either the 
Vice-Chancellor can be the first among equals or spokesman or 
leader of the faculty. In the former case, he assumes the power 
of Tcpresenling and guiding the Board to arrive at sound 
decisions, while, in the latter case, he has to be always on the 
defence, a position never to be relished. 

In any case the Vice-Chancellor as the executive authority 
Is to carry out with faith and respect the resolutions of the 
Board when once they are passed, but on no account this work 
should be delayed or deferred. Either as Chairman of the 
Board or as one of its members, with erudite sense and .vigour 
of argument, he has to brief the members to his point of view 
on any specific issue of dispute or difierence of opinion. Should, 
he fail, there should be no residual effect on other issues or else 
the gene of vindictiveness may mutate to annihilate the institution 
itself or all that it stands for. Where the Vice-Chancellor is 
also the Chairman of the board, certain disadvantages may be 
noticeable. Firstly, the power and authority may get concen- 
trated in one hand, so that the Vice-Chancellor would be 
virtually ratifying his own deeds. This would be the feature 
where the Board is weak Of when some of the members, for 
their own selfish interests might align with the Chairman and 
become subservient to him. This would be a situation that can 
only result in total misgovemment. Where a high sense of 
duty to the country and the people is the predominant 
characteristic, it would be immaterial whether the Vice- 
Chancellor or any Regent acts as Chairman- 

In the light of experience drawn from the history of the 
agricultural universities of India, it is possible to say that no 
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university in this country can flourish in which the Regents 
have not been willing to concede to the University olBccrs the 
power, dignity and freedom. If the University officers are 
discouraged, embarassed, and Anally defeated by the conduct 
of the Regents, the institution cannot sustain its usefulness nor 
gain any renown. A University should rely upon its own 
ability and skill, rather than be guided by outside interference 
in managing its affairs. If it allows itself to be guided by a 
Regent or any other important individual, it will only injure 
itself, beside harming the cause of education. It would be 
appropriate to conclude “All laws are useless, for good men do 
not need laws at all and bad men are made no better by them”. 



14. Parameters of Teachers^ Pro- 
blems and Student Unrest 


Education which essentially means transmission of knowledge 
has always been held in high csleem in all countries of the 
world. The literacy of a country is the yard stick for measure- 
ment of its prosperity. The various institutions and university 
centres, charged with the function of education accomplish this 
through men of high scholarship and talent and these arc the 
teachers. The professor spearheads the community of teachers. 
Even affluent and highly literate countries of the world always 
complain of shortage of teachers and more recently as too in- 
adequate to meet a part of the requirement. 

The three segments that consitule a seat of learning are 
(i) the faculty (ii) the administration and (iii) the student com- 
munity. In the past, the stature and eminence of the university 
was known only through the quality of the faculty. The 
administration which was always behind the screen exercising 
full control on the academic functions was in high esteem 
but quite recently ran into bad weather having lost its control 
and bearings. The most unfavourable reaction between the 
faculty and the student was on the stage when administration 
with a view to correct and control entered the stage but 
miserably failed. Obviously, the administrative machinery was 
sutfTcfenUy worn out in its principles to become effective. But 
it must be made clear that the administration by itself cannot be 
blamed, for, it was the victim of such peculiar circumstances 
arising out of phenomenal expansion of education distinctly 
disproportionate to its capacity. 

Extreme dilution in quality of education and educational 
standards resulted from a variety of causes and appeared in the 
from of students’ unrest. Eminent educationists and statesman 
have examined it in some detail and assessed the situation. 
Thus Late Prof. Humayun Kabir said, “This is not a phenome- 
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non confined to any one country but is seen most acutely in the 
developing countries where the old order is yielding place to the 
new. One major cause of such turmoil is the confrontation of 
diaerent cultures which has made It impossible for any mtel* 
ligent person to conform completely to the traditions of his 
own civilization. Tlie young arc perplexed when they find that 
the values of one culture arc ofieo denied by others and in their 
perplexity they at times lend to deny all values”. 

A well-known Indian leader has said, * “The atmosphere 
in our universities and colleges is dulling to the spirit; at 
best, it is merely academic; at worst, it is that of a market place 
where recipes are sold for passing examinations”. He adds 
that the student community has been given no ideal to work for 
that can lilt them up from the mud of parochialism, casteisra 
and provincialism and that can provide them with a channel for 
self'expressioQ and adventure lo living. He believes that (be 
problem of countrywide student unrest, ifitgoeson recurring, 
would destroy not only the very edthcc and with it (be student 
community, but also destroy eventually the country itself. He 
afilrms that unless remedial measures are found and adopted to 
remove (he many educational deficiencies, it would be /fruitless 
to blame the students for ibeir predictable reactions to them. 

« It is not intended to discuss the subject in detail here but 
only to present such of those features of direct relation to agri- 
cultural university set-up. The possible ways and means of 
meeting the situation are also suggested. 

Teacher — Past and Ihe Present 

In a typical university class room of developing nations* 
professors appear in the class rooms at specified hours to read 
or dictate a material to be covered by the course. Text books 
are few, outside assigned reading is scarce, and class discussion 
IS totally aosent. As regards Vrie -bVCfcuiA wxztds 

the student, an authoritarian approach is not unusual, and is 
commonly justified to maintain order and discipline, but may 

also be with a view to protect the inadequacies of the teacher 

himself. The modern concept is that a teacher “is a stimulator. 

• Jai Prakash Narayan-Coavocaiion address. Uriversiiy of Delhi- 

J3eccmber23, 
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guide and interpreter in covering topic under consideration”. 
Although he endeavours to cover large portion of the material, 
he seldom considers it as adequate, and therefore motivates the 
student for extra related reading. He is further keen to ascertain 
as to how best a student is able to follow and appreciate his 
endeavours. 

Phenomenal expansion of education quite disproportionate 
to financial ability and manpower in the form of qualified 
teachers has largely been responsible in developing nations, for 
the deterioration of educational standards, and loss of honour 
and acclaim to the teaching profession as a whole. 

According to Prof. Max Beloff* University teaching should 
be a full-time job. Seminars and conferences are certainly 
intellectually refreshing and stimulating, but this should not be 
at the expense of the daily grind of research and teaching. 

A teacher who offers excuses that he is so busy with admi- 
nistration, committee work, serving on examination or selection 
boards, and travelling most of the time assessing the needs of 
other universities, so busy that he is unable to spare (he time to 
lecture regularly, to take tutorials or to fraternise with his 
pupils, is really not doing the duty which should be his first 
consideration. And what the senior does, becomes only too 
often an example for the younger members of the faculty. 
Teaching, particularly university (caching, is no trade but a 
profession, even avocation, calling for a three fold commitment; 
to the students’ interests, to knowledge, and to the" profession 
itself. Professor Max Beloff has rightly remarked that there 
are large number of university teachers with no commitment at. 
all to the inculration of knowledge or its expansion, and who 
are themselves inadequately equipped for the very difficult tasks 
of this generation of university teachers. 

\Vriting of the Professorial elite in the USA, George Bundy 
says in the Atlantic Monthly i So far, unfortunately, profes- 
sors have used their new powers, more for themselves as indi- 
viduals than for their profession as a whole, let alone for the 
institutions in which they live... Even today the standard 
rhetoric of the united professoriate is more negative than posi- 
tive, more fearful than assertive, more concerned with the 

• Prof. Max Beloff— India loferoattonal Centre, 2-12-1966. 
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individual rights and responsibilities of the professor than with 
the collective authority and responsibility of the faculty. 

Tlie common complaint— in India no less than in the USA or 
that the professor is usually more interested in personal 
‘ empire building” than in the tasks that should be the 
pecufiar prerogative of his exalted position. Students come to 
college or university in a mood of Singular expectancy But 
soon, all to soon, disillusion overtakes them. Martin Duber- 
man states that, “The lack of interest taken by most professors 
in most students their refusal to reveal or engage more than a 
small share of their own selves, have made many of the best 
students cynical about knowledge and about those who purvey 
it. They hoped to find in their professors models on whom 
they might pattern their lives. Instead, they find narrow specia- 
lists busy with careers, with government contracts and with 
the augmentation of status and income”. 

World over, students have started complaioiog about 
(be poor quality of teaching. The American student- 
sponsored Professor Evaluation Survey runs to several hundred 
pages and surveys the teaching of 600 professors with pretty 
downright outspokenness. In United Kingdom, in a recent 
report published by the National Union of Students, It is stated 
that nine out of ten students are dissatisfied with the quality of 
lecturing. The 20 lakhs of college and university students in 
India arc unlikely to return a more flattering verdict on the 
quality of lecturing by our teachers. 

It is not entirely the teacher’s fault. There are other contn- 
bulory causes — the promiscuous enrolment of students, the 
crowded classes, the outmoded curriculum, the stranglehold of 
the final examination, the baneful influence of the coaching 
classes’ and the ‘bazar guides’ — that cumulatively tend to dimi- 
nish the role and cfTectiveness of the aruversity teachers. But even, 
so the teachers cannot disclaim their responsibility. They haven t 
perhaps tried hard enough to make their teaching effective. 


A Good Teacher , 

Quite often the question is asked who is a good teacher. 
The performance of a teacher cannot be judged by any one 


• Prof. K.R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Swarajya, May 24. 1959. What aiJ* 
higher education. 
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except the Student. Reputed educationists have said that two 
kinds of men make good teachers— youngmen— and men 
who never grow old. One is only fit to teach so long as he is 
learning, and first class teachers in science are always sustained 
through stimulus given through research. Teaching and 
research are Inseparable. Most of the successful professors 
abroad satisfy the above requirements and it is well reflected 
through their students who always exhibit a sense of pride of 
their association and scholarship under a professor. The secret 
of success of many institutions in advanced countries is the 
esteem and regard given to teaching profession as a whole. 
Umvenitics and Institutions gain reputation through their 
professors but not by the building complex of their campus or 
by the administrative machinery at work. It is not unusual to 
find that professors continue to remain in the same institution 
and in the same position and even after retirement as Emeritus 
Professors. 

A teacher should love bis profession and this does not come 
through higher emoluments of pay alone. His professional 
competency effectively combined with excellent conduct in stu- 
dent trainiogand evaluation, is a service to the community which 
few other professions can profess. He is the builder of the 
future and his mission is noble. His alignment with students 
for rcdressal of his grievances is mean and totally unwarranted. 
Should any one succeed that way, the monetary benefit is much 
smaller and short lived than the loss that can never be re- 
covered. 

Tacnltr Derelopmestt 

The development of a sound and energetic faculty being the 
major key to a successful university, the agricultural universi- 
ties have to adopt and follow very carefully worked out plans 
and procedures to build this vital part. The system of selection 
by experts from outside ibe institution is probably the best 
method which could be devised. If the selection is left to the 
Boards, with no deep interest in education, they are liable to 
influence from ulterior motwes, either sectarian, personal or 
political or parochial. V/hh the autonomy enjoyed by most of 
theagrioiliuraJ universities, the recruitment to the faculty has 
improved considerably- 




Earn while you learn demonstrated by students of UPAU, Pant Nsgar. 
A productive diversion for the young and a soiution to student unrest 
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The recruitment and selection procedures prescribed in one 
of the statutes are given below : 

“The Selection Committee for these posts (Tcacheis) shall be 
comprised of at least three of the following members : 

(a) Three scientists or educators ot not less than ten jears 
experience, outside the university and fully conversant 
with the working of an Agricultural University of whom 
one shall be the Chairman. 

(b) Dean of the University. 

(c) Director of Instruction in the College concerned in the 
case of teachers. Director of Research m the case of 
research scientists, and Director of Extension in the case 
of extension personnel. 

“The Selection Committee shall review applications for the 
post and consider the qualifications of all appi cants including 
^University Officers and other employees vvho may be qualified 
for the post. If a qualified candidate (s) is found, the Commi* 
ttee shall recommend in order of merit not more than three 
qualified persons for appointment”. 


Students’ Unrest at Agricotftiral Camposes 

Tlie students’ unrest at several of the agricultural universities 

may be the same as that of the conventional universities but m 

a much attenuated form and has its own peculiar features. 
Students of agriculture on a campus in contrast to their coimter- 
parts in conventional universities comparatively enjoy e 
physical fac, lilies, and closer contact with the faculty and he 
ndministralion. The trainins 

door field work, class room teaching, praet.cal lab-work, fraiuen 
visits to cultivators fields, „d 

surveys and these helped significantly to reduce .die hou« and 

kept the student deeply involved in the process “f ” "S- 
comparatively narrow student teacher ratio ha j 

tage for free and frank disenssions between the teachc 

"'Amilical study of the unrest f ^ 

reported to have «™Ied that tnWducl.on of .mernal a 

ment system is the primary cause. *> . ,hc 

in many agricultural soon found 

students could adopt themselves lo it- 
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that he had to put in not only much larger number of hours of 
study but maintain it uniformly over the entire trimester to meet 
the challenges of progressive evaluation. Even slight slackness 
on his part is reflected in a significant drop in his grade point. 
The demand for concessions in number and nature of examina* 
tions was the result. Better physical facilities on the campus, 
protest against corrupt practices, specific requests to dismiss 
certain delinquents, absence of any mechanism for rcdressal of 
grievances, uncongenial climate or atmosphere for a healthy 
corporate life to promote student growth and welfare and highly 
polluted atmosphere and unethical employment methods widely 
and frequently challenged in courts — all these added over twice 
to the catalogue of grievances. 

If the conduct of a university is invloved in an unpleasant 
debate in legislatures and publicised In the press, even in an 
attenuated form, no student would leave it without reading. A 
few of the students would not stop at reading but X ray it with 
the result the student community as a whole develops a scant 
respect to the faculties and the seat of administration. Even 
genuine approaches and dialogues betvieen the student com- 
munity and the University would prove to be inefTcctive, Ex- 
pcfience has clearly shown, that so far as the sludenrs affairs 
are concerned, promises without fulQlIraent and empty words 
and platitudes and hypocrisy have no place. Nothing is easier 
for the students to distinguish sincerity from insincerity and 
honesty for dishonesty. If the faculty members derive their 
strength from the University and not on their own competency 
and conduct the only period of peace for them would be when 
the students are on vacation. Discipline can only be brought 
with case through the quality of the faculty supported by clean 
and earnest administration. 

Student unrest in the developed countries is best explained in 
■ the w’ords of a student leader who happens to be an American. 
He says’ ; “Our affluence enables us to assume less responsibility 
for our lives than did our parents for theirs in the depression, 
but OUT freedom encourages us to demand more responsibility”. 


•NaJk. K. C. — Ways of (adding student unrest — Keglect of welfare 
work should be avoided MAIL — ^Daily published from Madras. 
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He and those of his persuasion beliese that the world belongs to 
the young. It is, therefore in the fitness of things that they and 
not the old should have the freedom to regulate their future. In 
their view, the universities must be converted into laboratories 
for conducting experiments ittlhe new life of their conception. 
All this is interesting but not strictly relevant to India ^\hcrc the 
problem of the young are not merely psychological. In this 
country students are being turned out by the educational ins- 
titutions in their tens of thousands annually, not, as in the ad- 
%'anced countries, to be delivered to industry, business and 
Government but to swell the massive ranks of theunemplojed 
numbering over twenty million. 

Student of the Recent Present 

The student of the recent present is a victim of peculiar 
circumstances. At least some of them were forced to take 
studies ofa profession about which they have no pride. Their 
motivation at the lower level was inadequate and faulty. Their 
language proficiency is too poor to allow suOicient comprehen- 
sion of the subjects of university instruction. Even parents 
openly confess of their limited or no influence for discipline of 
their boys. The unethical standards of picture houses have 
largely eroded the sense of values and morals of the young. The 
student Is further demoralised by the feeling that even to get 
admission to an institution the help of a politician is necessary 
and politicians now have a disproportionate say in the university 
matters. Though this group of students constitutes a minority 
they have a profound capacity for organisation usually assisted 
by disgruntled politicians. They attempt to put forward acts of 
utter Injustice of the admimsfrafion. or the faculty members 
which come to their knowledge with amazing accuracy of detail, 
in a mysterious way. Some students said that no day passes off 
without an enquiry on some member of the faevUy or admiRis- 
tratlon but they are certain that the day on which the delinquent 
is t© be punished never dawns. The students on one hand 
while all others on the oikcr coostitvte two incoinpaiiblegroups 
in the university and one can hardly expect peace under such 
agonising conditions. 

Compassion and Code for the Sfodent 

The student community as a whole and the general public 
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do not seem to be appreciative of the basic factors involved in 
student unrest. These may by summarised as follows : 

(1) An Indian student as any one born ‘in a developing 
country, cannot expect to have both quantity and qua- 
lity at all levels of education. 

(2) If he is conscious of bis rights and previleges, it is 
necessary that he should also be aware of his weighty 
responsibilities. It would be more appropriate for him 
to ask what he can do for the country rather than ex- 
pect the country to do everything for him. 

(3) The student community, like any other section, can 
have no claims to be a privileged class, and has there- 
fore to submit to law and order, so that the rights of 
every national is adequately safeguarded. 

(4) Students’ legitimate role is to be observers of political 
changes of the country rather than active participants, 
expect of coune when (he nation is in danger and 
demands all citizens to do all they can to preserve na- 
tional security and integrity. Their alignment with a 
political party would be premature and to the detriment 
of acquisition ofknowl^ge and skills, which ought to 
be their mission. 

Some EfTorts (o Arrest Sta4eat*s Unrest 

In 1955, the University Grants Commission put forward 
many suggestions, which included (i) the appointment of a Dean 
for student’s welfare and (i») Student counselling. A majority 
of Indian Universities have not implemented these suggestions. 
The experiences of the fewr of the universities that followed 
them is of interest. 

(0 Dean for student's welfare 

Neither student unrest nor w'clfarecan possibly be tackled 
by the mere appointment of a Dean for students welfare. It 
could often be no more than an excuse for shifting responsi- 
bility or blame or both on one individual. To entertain hopes 
for a solution through such means would be to ignore the many 
sociological, educational and political factors involved. It would 
not be possible to work out a methodology of social change 
unless the creative springs in the univcniiy are fed. The student 
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IS necessarily responsive to diverse aspects of a much wider and 
more complex social and cultural matrix. The stimuli from 
family, community and society as a whole are the most promi- 
nent of these. 

{//) Student counselling 

Student counselling and frequent meetings between adminis- 
tration and student bodies could be very e/Teelne^o/ients for 
misunderstandings as well as for promoting indentity of interests. 
It calls for a technique, “which can personalize the student’s life 
and give him a sense of belonging, a feeling of relevance". The 
latest recommendations made by the University Grants Com- 
mission Committee of Students Welfare is that no college should 
ordinarily be allowed to have more than 1000 students, so that 
the community of students and teachers will be a mjnageable 
unit and opportunities for organised community life can be 
developed. 

The working of student counselling could be ihustraled by 
the experience of one of the teachers engaged in this work. 
This teacher is of the rank of an Assistant Professor. He is lo 
charge of 20 students of (he first year class of the Agricultural 
College, Hebba), and all these students are under the trimester 
system of education subjected to internal evaluation. In 
accordance with the guidance issued by the university, he 
prepared a brief questionnaire lo the 20 students and obtained 
particulars about them in order lo understand the problems of 
each. He then contacted the students in the canteen, hostels, 
play fields, and Ihe/r residences. If students failed to meet him 
on their own, he made the contacts himself. Probing into the 
problems of each under the broad headings of curricular, extra- 
curricular, personal and miscellaneous problems, be tried to find 
solutions or render such help as he could. In many cases, 
misunderstandings in the minds of the students were solved by 
patient discussion and explanations. In a few cases, a little 
improvement in hostel facilities was found possible through 
the intervention of the Warden or Director of Student Welfare. 

In a very few- cases, the problems were such that they could be 
tackled only at the highest level, through the periodic meeting 
of the student body with the key officers of the university and 
the Vice-Cliancellor. 
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of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore in October, 1969. The 
general consensus was totally against it. This decision was 
based on the fear that student members might be used as tools 
by outside agencies and disgruntled clcmenls within the 
university. The real issue is whether to change the personality 

of the youth or change the powerful forces of (he society. The 

former is much easier of attainment than the later. Pressures 
from contempoTsry society may not all be easily amenable for 
institutional treatment ; yet the student is the best available 
material for changing the trails of society. On this ground 
alone, whatever efforts universities can pul in for changing the 
students attitude, outlook and conduct are definitely worthwhile. 
Investment on education towards these ends deserve the highest 
of priorities, if education is to be the foundation of good 
citizenship. Would it not be wise to follow what Elizah Cook 
has said “better build schools for the young than jails for the 
adults”. More recently herd Butler of Trinty College, 
Cambridge has obscr.’ed “no modern country can solve its 
problems without investing more in people than in plants and 
guns. Higher education is a gateway to the success of national 
development. Expenditure on education is therefore important 
form of investment”. 

New Approaches to Solution 

It would be sheer pesimism to pronounce that the students* 

* unrest in India has no solution. The present day student is 
struggling under acute handicaps and deficiencies as reflected in 
poor quality of his hostel life and life at the educational institu- 
tious. He has therefore a legitimate feeling that he is being 
exploited in every way, for no fault of his. Poor financial invest- 
ments by the university is one of the many directions to which 
attention needs to be focussed. Provision to train more graduates 
than needed for the prevailing economic set-up adds further to 
the dissatisfaction of students both while they are within the 
campus and after graduation. 

That much of the present day training in most of the agri- 
cultural colleges is theoretical, is a fact. To make these 
graduates employable or confident of farming on their own, 
special measures are calted for through curricular innovations, 
post-graduate practical offerings and apprenticeship courses. 
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rcrsonaliJy of Ihe Vice-Clancellor 

^ The deficiencies and errors on the part of the administration 
in many of the universities are oniy growth problems when an 
old order js being replaced by a new one. With experience 
gamed, old order will give place to the desired healthy academic 
atmosphere. The success of the innovating agricultural univer- 
sity system requires highest integrity on the part of the faculty 
with a missionary zeal for service. The administration should 
be reasonable but firm, sympathetic but not corrupt, sincere 
but not pretentious, and above all not discriminatory on any 
ground. Under such conditions all problems are sure to be 
solved. To this end, the personal.ty of the Vice-Chancellor 
becomes crucial. 

An institution is shaped largely by the personal idealism oc 
ambition of one man. It is the man taking initial risks who 
will be crowned with accomplishments. The institution’s repu- 
tation is built on the basis of his personal efforts, on the plans 
he develops from day to day, hour to hour, and on his achieve- 
ments. Ke could be ’‘the innovating Ford or the organising 
Rockefeller” of the intellectual, educational or scientific 
world. His personal qualities like honesty, courage, clear 
thinking, dynamism and dedication are no Jess important than 
are his failures and successes in administering the institution 
that IS largely his creation. The risk he takes may be a flop, 
the success he achieves may be chimeral, the support he has 
may be slender, but he should possess unlimited faith and 
courage in the cause to whreft he is ivedded, if be is to persist 
In spite of ail set-backs. This is the type of rule that the 
builders of these new institutions have to recognise. Any job 
small or big, any matter simple or complex, should have the 
touch of the Vice-Chancellor. His radiating influence should 
correct any thing that is going ivrong anywhere and in this 
respect one should emulate the example of what Mr. Jo n 
Gardner said when he resigned and left the USA cabinet in 


1968 ; . r 

“There may be excellence- or shoddiness in every me o 

human endeavour. We must team to honour excellence (in ce 

to demand it) in eveiy sociaHy accepted Itaman activity, ho«c cr 
humble the activity and to scorn shoddiness, hoaever enl 
the activity. An excellent plumber is iulinitefy more a m 
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than an incompetent philosopher. The society which scorns 
cxcchence in plumbins because plumbing is a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it is on exalted 
activity, will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water”. 



15, Recent Endeavours— 
Outlook for the Future 


•Any industry or enterprise, small or bfg needs evaluation at 
periodical intervals with a view to ascertain the measures 
necessary to improve the areas of deficiency so as to attain faster 
rate of growth towards maturity. Agriculture istio exception 
to this principle and USA has demonstrated it for emulation 
by others. In 1830 one farm worker in USA produced 
enough food and fibre for himself and only three others. One 
hundred years later he produced enough for himself and nine 
<ithec$. To'dzy one farm worker in USA produces enough 
food and fibre for himself and about 30 others. On the efSci* 
eocy of crop production in USA it is known that while in 
1939, 741 mllltoa bushels of wheat crop required 53 million 
Acres of land, in 1963 as much as JJODmiJJion bushels were 
harvested from only 45.3 million acres. It is necessary to add 
that while only about 7% of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture no less than 60% of the people arc engaged in business 
activity related to agrkuHuce. This has defied very largely 
even the ancient scriptural writings in Kural*; “They only live 
by right that till the soil and raise the food. The rest are para- 
sites”. A large proportion of Americans are certainly no 
parasites but live in symbiosis with farmers— worthy example 
for others to Callow. 

India— After Independence 

A few year’s after attainment of political independence 
Indian agriculture was found to be quite inadequate in both 
quantity and quality. Briefly, Agricolwrai produtiod attained 
an equilibrium, cultivable area was fully covered, rewarding 
inputs for crop growth were absent, and the rate of increase in 

• Kural : Tamil Scripture. SwarabwMayll. JS69. “Oa Agricufiure" 

By C. Rajaeopafaeijari. 



